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‘ 


LIVES there no trophy of the hero’s fame, 
No proud memorial to record his name, 
Whose vengeful sword o’er Israel's fated land 
Stamp’d iron bondage with a conqueror’s hand ? 
Beneath yon sacred hill’s imperial mound, 
With ruin’d shrines and fallen columns crown'd, 
Where Rome’s dread Genius guards each mouldering stone, 
The cradle of her empire, and her throne; 
Titus, thy Arch proclaims the peaceful sway 
Of taste, ennobling Triumph’s proudest day ; 
Survives, the Forum’s grandeur to recall, — 
And weep deserted o’er its country’s fall. 
Though dimm'd the outline now, not time o’erthrows 
Th’ unrivall'd grace which in each fragment glows ; 
And Genius beaming through each ruin’d part, 
Displays the glories of immortal Art, 
With mingling beauties crown’d the columns tower, 
Tonia’s graceful curve, and Corinth’s flower, 
And tapering as they rise aloft in air, 
The sculptur'’d frieze and votive tablet bear. 
From o'er each column Fame exulting springs, 
Seems stretch’d for flight, and waves her golden wings : 
Yet linger not! within the circling space 
The storied walls more radiant beauties grace, 
In warlike pomp the triumph’s rich array 
Leaps from the living marble into day. 
High on his car the victor borne along, 
Hears with exulting heart th’ applauding throng ; 
With sparkling eye surveys the sacred spoil, 
And feels one hour o’erpay long years of toil. 
Lo! Judah’s swarthy sons before the car, 
The wither’d remnant of disease and war ! 
Rebellious passions light their faded cheek, 
And all the bitter pangs they dare not speak : 
And shall these trophies from His temple torn, 
The living God, some idol shrine adorn ? 
Shall we, shall Aaron’s sons no more rejoice, 
Nor breathe yon trump with Conquest’s silver voice, 
From Salem's holy mountain heard afar, 
In days of festal gladness and of - ‘ar ? 
Is then the seven-branch lustre . nk in night, 
Which shed o’er Israel's fate mysterious light ? 
Or shall its golden lamps with heathen flame 
Gleam as in scorn to point at Sion’s shame ? 
Yes, it is quench’d! till Judah’s captive maid 
Wake from her woes beneath the palm-tree shade, 
Recall her wandering sons, abjuve her pride, 
And bless the Anointed King she crucified ! 
Th’ unfaded crown of David's glory claim, 
Yon Arch o’erthrown, and Rome itself a name. 


* For a description and representation of this interesting monument, see vol. xci1. i, 489. 





PREFACE. 


THE half-yearly Preface is by no means that part of the Volume 
which we present with most confidence. Relying as we do on our 
Literary Friends to fill the majority of our pages, we feel that our own 
communications ought to be something more than formal. But, though 
many may not perceive the difference between the characters of Au- 
thor and Editor, they will acknowledge that which exists between the 
nurse and child, and, by analogy, that the one is strictly accountable 
for the faults of the other. 

Those who take any pleasure in Literary History, must be ac- 


quainted with the rise and progress of Periodicals: at their first ap- 
pearance, scarcely a century ago, few could have discerned that such 
would have become the most eligible method of diffusing instruction 
equally among all classes. Difference of style may confine a work to 


certain degrees of society, but it is the peculiar advantage of Maga- 
zines, that they embrace all. History is not adapted to the boudoir, 
or novels to the study, but the Magazine conforms to every taste, 
leaving to the reader the trouble of selection alone. Much, then, as 
we rejoice in the progress of Periodical Literature, and kindly as we 
view the thousand imitators of ourselves, we cannot but feel an ho- 
nest pride at the eminence we have preserved. The Literary Bills of 
Mortality assign various causes for the decease of our followers: the 
death of an Editor, or the change of taste, is the usual apology of un- 
successful aspirants; but whilst we can retain our valuable Cor- 
respondents, we may smile at the mutability of fashion. We have 
seen out more Magazines than we can reckon; Journals have had 
their day, and Miscellanies have been mingled with the dead. To 
assume an exemption from the common fate would be arrogant; but 
when we look on the long series of our Volumes, and reflect how 
frequently they are referred to as authority by the Topographer, 
the Historian, and the Biographer, we feel a conscious pride in the 

certainty of their co-existence with Literature itself. 
Having thus explained every thing of a private nature, it remains 
to cast the usual glance at “things in general.” Perhaps a fitter sea- 
son 
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son could not be chosen. The prosperity of our happy Country is 
general and increasing ; Agriculture is flourishing, as well as Trade 
and Commerce ; and the last Report on the state of the Public Fi- 
nances, is most satisfactory. The moderate reform which the cham- 
pions of Revolution would have annihilated, is making its slow but salu- 
tary progress on the Continent. In Asia the success of our arms is ac- 
celerating a better system, and the recent melancholy intelligence from 
Africa serves to remind us that our labours are not yet finished. But 
since our last, there are many events which demand the sympathy of 
the publick as a relief to the grief of individuals: Asia has to deplore 
the death of Maurice and Langlés; Africa, of Bowdich and Belzoni; 
the decease of Maseres has left a blank in mathematical science ; and the 
dawn of Grecian independence is clouded by the funerals of Botzaris 
and of Byron. How, also, will the friends of Christianity lament, and 
its enemies exult, at the loss of Rennell! Pleasing as is the task of 
watching the progress of Literature, it is a melancholy one to record 
the deaths of its professors ; yet is our strength unimpaired ; England 
still maintains her eminence’; and among her meritorious sons it shall 


ever be the pride of Sy.vanus URBAN to deserve a place. 


June 30, 1824. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 


« E. J. €.” will excuse our not inserting 
his remarks on the New Marriage Act. 
With respect to the seven days’ notice pre- 
vious to the publication of banns, the same 
clause will be found in the 26 Geo. II. cap. 
33, commonly called Lord Hardwicke’s Act; 
and we think it is a very proper precaution, 
that the Minister may have an opportunity 
of enquiring as to the correctness of the 
— statement. It cannot be supposed 

‘or a moment that a marriage would be void, 
should the Minister publish the banns out 
of an improper book. We conceive the Mi- 
nister would be subject to censure if he did 
not comply with this clause, but that it 
would in no wise affect the parties. The 
utility of this clause seems to be, the greater 
assurance, at the time of the solemnization, 
that the three publications have taken place, 
and in case on question hereafter as to 
the due publication, there may be some 
kind of record of its having been regularly 
done, but the evidence of the marriage is 
the certificate of marriage, and not the pub- 
lication of banns which is required. 

A. H. remarks, that « the case of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, stated by P. W. vol. 
xcii. ii. 485, could never maintain a prose- 
cution for the stealing the coin found, be- 
cause he would himself be the prosecutor ; 
and as he had not been able to decipher the 
characters before he lost it in the ashes, he 
would be unable, without direct perjury, to 
substantiate the identity of that found by 
his labourer in the sunk fence on the fol- 
lowing morning. The cautions taken by 
Judges and Juries, in all cases of circum- 
stantial evidence, precludes the fear of injus- 
tice; and in very many, the due administra- 
tion of the law would be defeated, if the 
admission of it were totally excluded.” 

P. says, ‘* I sent you an account of that 

rt of the Poynyngs family (see p. 603 of 
Gesend which married into two families 
of the name of More (not Moore), not 
related to each other. I can answer that 
neither of them inherited Ostenhanger 
house. The sister, who married Mr. Rogers, 
died under age, without issue.” 

Vol. xc. ii. p.609. A Corn Rent, in- 
stead of Tithe in kind, has been over and 
over mentioned as ‘ fair for both Clergy 
and Laity.” It is no more than a lease for 
a short term, instead of the mutually vexa- 
tious collection in kind. It is first set on 
an average price of corn for a certain num- 
ber of preceding years; this remains for a 
term of seven years (sometimes fourteen), 
at the end of which either party may apply 
to the Sessions to have a new average taken. 
If the price of corn rises, the Clergyman 
has the benefit ; if it falls, the Layman has 
that advantage ; so that it is mutual. This 
reat is a charge on the land, not un the 


owner, so that the Clergyman is I 
secure. This remedy is equally pleabe 
to Vicarial tithes issuing out of land, as to 
great tithes. I believe it is now generally 
adopted in inclosure bills, instead of an 
allotment of land. P. 

C. observes, that ‘amongst the numerous 
benevolent institutions for which this king- 
dom is so justly distinguished, there is not 
to be found a rece for that truly 
pitiable and helpless class of beings, labour- 
ing under a state of Idiotism. I scarcely 
need remark the unhappy number there are, 
since almost every parish in the kingdom 
can furnish one or more instances.” 

R. C. H. will be much obliged for any in- 
formation respecting Sir Ralph Sadleir. 
Qy. if there is any original portrait of him 
excepting the oné (small life) at Sir John 
Astley’s house at Everley? and where such 
is to be found ? 

Mr. W. T. Atcuin, of Winchester, in- 
quires, ‘* whether any of our readers, in the 
course of their researches, have ever met 
with the registers of Henry de Blois, Bishop 
of Winchester, and of Richard Tucklin, or 
Toclive, his immediate successor; referred 
to by Sir William Dugdale, in his «« History 
of Saint Paul’s Cathedral,” p. 92, edit. 


Maynard; and there stated to be in the 
ee of Richard (Neile) Bishop of 
inchester ?”’ 
M. Giorprnetti would esteem it a favour if 


he could obtain any information respecting 


Monsieur Le Chevalier Lembert, particu- 
larly as to the time of his death and place of 
burial. He was born in England, and was a 
Banquier in Paris for English people, and 
Administrateur de la Caisse d'Ecompte (now 
the French bank). He married Mise Le- 
nieps, a very rich English lady, who had by 

is marriage a son: this son in 1792 was a 
Captain of the body-guard of the King of 
England. Le Chevalier Lembert, in the 
midst of the French Revolution, set out for 
London, and did not take any of his house- 
hold with him ; this happened in 1795 or 1796. 

Mr. T. Tovey observes, ‘ that Captain 
Forman is certainly right in his assertion 
that his preposition has never been proved, 
for it is one that does not yet admit of an 
absolute proof, how true soever it may be ; 
because the nature of gravity, by which Mr. 
T. means the cause of those effects that are 
ascribed to gravity, is yet unknown. But 
Captain Forman must be aware that every 
one of those formulz in physical astronomy 
by which all complicated motions of the 
heavenly bodies are explained and calculated, 
is built on this principle, and consequently 
if the principle he erroneous, the formula 
must be erroneous ; but observations show 
the formulz to be correct.” And here Mr. 
Tovey takes his final leave. 
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Cart Lorts at SHap, WESTMORELAND. 


Mr. Ursan,  Rosegill, Jan. 12. 

T Shap is a stupendous monument 

of antiquity called Carl Lofts, 
i. e. * the liftings of the Ceorles or hus- 
bandmen.” It is composed of two rows 
of large stones of unhewn granite, 
from six to twelve feet in diameter. 
The form is a gentle curve, or some- 
thing like the head of a well-formed 
mason’s hammer. It commences about 
half a mile south of the town, and 
runs parallel with the Kendal road, 
on the east side, for about three quar- 
ters of a mile, when it turns off in 
a north-west direction for about the 
length of a mile; that is, making its 
whole length about a mile and three 
quarters, or perhaps about three thou- 
sand yards. At the south end, about 
twenty yards from the south-west cor- 
ner, on the outside of the stones, was 
a small tumulus, which, since the in- 
closure of Shap common in 1815, is 
now levelled and destroyed. When 
this tumulus was opened into, it was 
found to be composed of granite and 
cobble stone: as the strata of stone 
here is lime-stone, the granite must 
have been gathered on the surrounding 
surface, oa the cobble must have been 
brought from some distance. At about 
the distance of 100 yards from the 
turn at the south end, on the outside, 
was a circle about eighteen feet in di- 
ameter of similar stones, each about 
one yard and a half in diameter, and 
in the centre thereof was one about 
one yard and a half high from the sur- 
face of the ground that tapered to a 
point. This has also been destroyed 
since the inclosure of the common. 
The distance of the stones in the lines 
was eight, ten, or twelve yards; but 
at the turn at the south end, which re- 
mains perfect, they are something 
nearer, being from three to eight yards. 
The distance between each line at the 
south end is eighty nine feet. This 
distance seems gradually to have dimi- 
nished about one yard in every hundred, 


till it came to a wedge-like point at the 
north end, near to the field called Skel- 
law. In this field called Skellaw, 
which signifies ‘‘ the hill of the skulls,” 
is a small tumulus on an eminence, 
which no doubt is connected with the 
monument, though it deviates about 
190 yards to the north-east from the 
last stone now remaining; but it is 
highly probable the stones were conti- 
nued a little further northward; this 
deviation, however, may be accounted 
for from the eligibility of the situation 
for prospect, as from this spot the tu- 
mulus at the south end could be seen, 
and nearly the whole line of the mo- 
nument. A few years ago a country- 
man wanting stones for the highway, 
dug into this tumulus, thinking to find 
stone; but not finding the appearance 
of any, he soon desisted. In his at- 
tempt, however, he found human 
nes. 

When the antiquary now views the 
remains of this remarkable monument, 
le cannot but regret at what, perhaps, 
he may call the barbarous treatment it 
has met with. Thesouthern end, which 
extended about half a mile on the 
common, hail both rows tolerably per- 
fect till the inclosure of the common 
in 1815; since then these stones have 
nearly all been blasted and removed 
into the walls, excepting fourteen, 
which compose the turn at the south 
end, which are on a plot of land aliot- 
ed to the Earl of Lonsdale, and which 
he has given orders to be preserved. 
The northern end, for nearly the length 
of a mile, lying among old inclosed and 
arable land, had generally been removed 
at former periods before the recollec- 
tion of any person now living. There 
are, however, four on a piece of land, 
which cannot be tilled for limestone 
rock, which seem to form the termi- 
nating point, or at least a part of it, at 
the north end. They are respectivel 
11, 25, and 20 yards distant from eac 
other. Probably two may have been 

removed 
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removed from among these, as the two 
latter distances seem to admit of such 
a supposition. Between these four 
and the fourteen at the south end, only 
fifteen now remain in their original 
position. They are left here and there, 
and serve as a sort of guide to trace the 
course of the monument. The blast- 
ed and broken fragments of the others 
may be seen in the walls adjoining. 
One of the most prominent that re- 
mains, is called Guggleby stone, which 
formed part of the west line, and 
stands on its small end near the foot- 
path leading to the village of Keld; it 
is eight feet high and 37 feet in girth 
at its middle. ‘The stone next remain- 
ing north of it, which formed part of 
the east line, is about 13 feet long, and 
six feet in diameter; but it is a differ- 
ent kind of stone to all the rest; this is 
basalt or whinstone, and all the others 
are granite. This stone probably once 
was placed upon its end; for one end 
seems to have been squared with a 
chisel, and it has the appearance of 
having been overturned by digging 
limestone from beneath it. In the 
middle of the part squared is a hole 
four inches over, and two inches deep ; 
about two feet therefrom, on a sloping 
corner, is another hole of about the 
same size. On one of the corners at 
the other end is a rude circle, eight 
inches across, and a shallow hole in 
the centre. By minute examination, 
other inscriptions of this kind, perhaps, 
might be found here, as on the obe- 
lisks at Aubrey described by Dr. Stuke- 
ley. 

These masses of granite were, no 
doubt, originally from W asisle, which 
is about two miles from the south end 
of the monument: for here a bed of 
similar granite is found, the only bed 
I believe in Westmoreland. It is re- 
markable that, for the distance of three 
miles eastward from the low end of 
Wastdale, an immense quantity of 
rounded worn-like granite stones of 
all sizes, up to four yards in diameter, 
are found scattered over the face of the 
country to the above distance or fur- 
ther, which is wholly of a limestone 
and freestone strata. ‘They seem to be 
spread ina fan-like form from Wastdale, 
and are more thinly scattered, and also 
of smaller size, as the distance increases. 
These primary stones being found on 
the surface of secondary ones, demon- 
strate that they have thus been thrown 
by some convulsion in nature of which 
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we have no record; or, according to 
Professor Buckland, in his Reliquie 
Diluvianze on similar appearances, they 
have thus been transported and drifted 
bya diluvial current. He, indeed, sup- 
poses, that a diluvial current is the 
only adequate cause that can account 
for these appearances. See also Edin. 
Rev. for Oct. 1823, No. 77. 

Whether the stones which com- 
posed the Carl Lofts were brought 
direct from Wastdale, or whether they 
were gathered from among the scatter- 
ed ones, can only now be matter of 
conjecture; but probably they were 
some of the scattered ones; as they 
might be found nearer for carriage and 
already detached. But how such im- 
mense blocks (several being from 3 to 
4 yards in diameter) could be carried 
and placed in the regular manner they 
were, it is difficult to form an idea. 

«« That this monument was Danish, 
may be inferred from the custom of 
the northern nations of arranging their 
recording stones in forms that they 
seemed to determine should be expres- 
sive of certain events; those that were 
placed in a straight and long order com- 
memorated the emulations of cham- 
ea squares shewed equestrian con- 

icts: circles the interments of fami- 


lies : So a fortunate vic- 


tory.”* Pennant agrees in this opi- 
nion, and supposes that ‘‘ success might 
have attended the northern invaders in 
this place, which gave rise to their 
long arrangement.” Hence, if this be 
correct, they have been placed here 
between eight or nine hundred years. 
Dr. Burn in his History of Westmore- 
land, says, ‘ undoubtedly this hath 
been a place of Druid worship, which 
we gee performed in the open air 
within this kind of inclosure, shaded 
with wood, as this place of old time 
appears to have been, although there 
is now scarce a tree to be seen, (Shap 
Thorn only excepted, planted on the 
top of a hill for the direction of travel- 
lers). At the high end of this place 
of worship, there is a circle of the like 
stones about 18 feet in diameter, which 
was their sanctum sanctorum, as it 
were, and place of sacrifice.” But Dr. 
Burn seems only to have taken a limited 
view of the monument. He only 
speaks of the south end upon the com- 





* Olaus Magnus de Gent. Septentr. I. 1. 
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mon, which was perfect in his day, and 
does not appear to have traced its ex- 
tent northward through the old in- 
closed land. That so extensive a space 
as is here occupied should have any re- 
ference to a place of worship, seems 
hardly probable. That it was to com- 
memorate some event, and proba- 
bly a victory, appears more likely, and 
the name of Skellaw, i. e. the Hill of 
Skulls, strengthens the conjecture. 
Gerorce Hatt. 


Mr. Ursay, Jan. 16. 
NO what E. G. B. has communi- 
cated in page 489 of your Maga- 
zine for December last, permit me to 
add, that the Roman Camp * at Isling- 
ton is situated in what has been called 
Six Acre Field, laying a little South- 
west of the new buildings called Barns- 
bury Park. This spot I have heard 
was noticed as the site of a Roman 
Camp by Herman Moll, the geogra- 
pher. A visit to this place suggested 
some verses of mine, which I think 
ou published as long since as 1787. 
hese containeda reference to the con- 
quest of this island by the Romans, 
thus: 
«« Yet shall each vestige proud of arms re- 
main, [ed field, 

The cumbrous mound, the trench, indent- 
Till, in her turn, o’er Rome shall Albion 

reign, [shield.”” 

And cover nations with her sun-broad 

But though this was merely a poetic 
flight, and by no means meant as a 

rediction, yet in the course of the 
ate revolutionary war, viz. in 1799, 
Rome was not only surrendered to a 
British commander, Captain Trow- 
bridge, who appeared off the mouth 
of the Tiber with an English squa- 
dron ; but this event was commemo- 
rated by medals struck some time after, 
with a motto, expressing ‘‘ Rome saved 
by British thunder.” 

And that Britain subsequently co- 
vered nations with her sun-broad 
shield, is as evident as the shining of 
the Sun itself. 

Having lately heard it asserted, that 
a part of old London Wall, running in 
an Easterly and Westerly direction, 
behind the houses in Little Britain 
and Giltspur-street, had been taken 
down, I procured admission into the 
vacant nd belonging to Christ’s 
Hositl, occupying the space between 
the old Library and the new Infirmary 


* See our Review, p. 57. 





lately erected for the boys ; but on in- 
spection, these remains did not appear 
to me to have run in a direct line with 
that portion of London Wall that still 
backs the houses in Bull and Mouth- 
street, and forms part of the boundary 
of St. Botolph’s Church-yard. Besides, 
the enateriale of the ruined wall with- 
in the Hospital have not that mixture 
of brick, &c. that appears in old Lon- 
don Wall; I was therefore inclined to 
conclude that the remains in question 
belonged to the convent of the Grey 
Friars, which stood on this ground ; 
especially as the line of wall continued 
would have intersected the site of Gilt- 
spur-street Compter, and terminated 
nearly opposite St. Sepulchre’s Church, 
perhaps many feet out of the line of 
the old gate of Newgate, both North 
and West. Close to this wall, I find 
also that the greatest part of the refec- 
tory belonging to the Grey Friars, re- 
mained nearly entire within these five 
years, the oaken rafters of which are 
still piled up near the spot. Perhaps 
the Fibeary erected by Sir Richard 
Whittington in 1429, will soon be 
the only external vestige of this once- 
celebrated convent, the burial-place of 
four Queens and a number of the Eng- 
lish nobility. 


Yours, &. W.Hamitton Rep. 


-—@— 
Mr. Ursay, Jan. £0. 

T is difficult to account for the apa- 
thy with which many interesting 
subjects are treated by the antiquarian 
world, when others, comparatively tri- 
fling and unimportant, so frequently 
engage its attention, and employ its 

talent almost exclusively. 

In the Waterloo-bridge road has 
been long exhibited an ancient Ship, 
which was discovered, about eighteen 
months since, in the deserted bed of a 
branch of the Rother, in Kent. At 
the time of its discovery it was noticed 
in the daily Papers, but has since sunk 
into oblivion. Whatever may be its 
age, whether it is Danish, or Roman, 
or Flemish, it bears sufficient marks 
of antiquity to entitle it to more notice 
than it has hitherto received. 

I do not myself profess to give any 
opinion on its age, but wish to draw 
the attention of some of your Corre- 
spondents, who are more competent to 
form an opinion, to this piece of anti- 
quity, before it is broken up and con- 
signed to the flames—a fate which it 
will shortly, I have reason to think, ex- 
perience. 

The 
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The head and stern are both round, 
and, what is extraordinary, the rudder 
is worked by ropes instead of a tiller, 
as modern ~ ete and from this 
circumstance, and a passage in the 
account of St. Paul’s shipwreck (Acts 
xxvii. ver. 40, “‘ they loosed the rudder 
bands,”) a conjecture as to its high 
antiquity is raised. It is flat-bottomed, 
but presents in its present state no 
signs of having been impelled by oars ; 
it had a single mast, but was, I think, 
destitute of a deck, except at the ex- 
tremities. At the stern isa cabin with a 
covering, or canopy, like modern barges. 

But what speaks most forcibly a- 
gainst its claim to very high antiquity 
is, the circumstance of two circular 
pieces of lead, of about three inches 
diameter, being uailed to the sides of 
the vessel. One was destroyed in get- 
ting her out of the sand, the other was 
purloined by some selfish and dishonest 
visitor ; this latter one was perfect, and 
had on it, according to a fac simile to 
be seen in the exhibition room, the 
letters pi; the reason of affixing these 
plates (which when the vessel floated 
must have been under water) is worth 
enquiry. In the vessel was found a 
piece of plank, with some rude cha- 
racters cut upon it, which I confess 
appear to me to be nothing more than 
the numerals ybilii; this circum- 
stance, however, with that of the let- 
ters on the outside, lead us to an era 
much more recent than that to which 
the vessel is ascribed. 

Some perfect vessels of pottery ware, 
found in her, are curious; three speci- 
mens have a Roman character, and a 
fourth (a jug) is as decidedly modern 
in its appearance as those which may 
be seen in any country ale-house, and 
are common in Dutch paintings. 

Two specimens of tesselated pave- 
ment much resemble the tiles found in 
our cathedrals. One is a neat design, 
consisting of a star, containing within 
it a circle surrounding a rude cross. 
The handle of a dagger was also found, 

and some other articles well worthy of 
consideration, among which are some 
animal remains, consisting of the skulls 
of two human subjects, a greyhound 
and two goats, with other bones. One 
of the skulls is well preserved, and is a 
fine specimen ; the temples are very 
rominent. 

With the numerous articles found 
in the vessel to guide the research, I 

am the more surprised that no anato- 
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mist has advanced a conjecture as to 
what country the skull belonged, which 
would so materially assist the enquiry 
into the age of the vessel ; and that no 
Antiquary has thought proper to inves- 
tigate the age of an object which, ac- 
cording to the most recent date, must 
be about five hundred years old, and 
which is rendered the more curious 
from its perfect state of preservation, 
it being sufficiently sound, when first 
discovered, to admit of its being floated, 
and the timbers still adhering firmly 
together. Such a curiosity is not to be 
met with every day, and the silence, 
therefore, of the Learned on this head is 
inexcusable. 


Mr. Ursan, Muiriown, Jan.16. 
SEND aslight notice of a very great 
curiosity, this week ploughed up 

within a few miles of Inverness, on 
the estate of Colonel Baillie, of Leys, 
M. P. It is a rod of the purest native 
gold, having three sides, and a hook at 
the end; fifteen inches long; weigh- 
ing above an ounce, and for which Mr. 
M‘Naughten, the jeweller, in Inver- 
ness, paid the value of the gold, 4/. 12s. 
There is a piece of three inches long, 
with another hook broken off, whic 

makes the whole eighteen inches long. 
The workmanship is that of the rudest 
ages, and the spiral work evidently 
done by twisting. That this must have 
been in its day a piece of royal or cle- 
rical magnificence can admit of no 
doubt; its use may have varions opi- 
nions; it appears to me to have been 
the rod upon which a lamp has been 
suspended, either before some shrine, 
or very possibly at the table of Mac- 
beth or King ueme. In its day of 
use, such a piece of gold must have 


been very valuable indeed. H.R.D. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 17. 
ROM the opinion I entertain of 
your confidence in the late Mr. 
Ritson’s perseverance in research, and 
accuracy in his inferences, I am dis- 
sed to hope that you will give pub- 
icity to the following extracts from 
the third volume of his ‘‘ Metrical 
Romances,” with the appendant note 
from his Glossary. These passages ap- 
pear to be quite conclusive in r t 
to the term Oriel. 





From ** The Squyr of Lows Decre,” 
«* And as he made thys rufall chere 

He sowned downce in that arbere. 

The 
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The Lady herde his mournying all, 
Ryght under the chambre wall ; 
In her Onvatt there she was, 
Closed well with I glas, 
Fulfylled it was with ymagery, 
Every wyadowe by and by 

On eche = had there a gynne, 
S with many a dyvers pynne. 
des Lady, fayre and he, 
Undid a pynne of yvere, 

And wyd the windowes she open set ; 
The sunne shone in at her closet ; 
In that arber fayre and gaye 

She sawe where that Squyre lay.” 


From the “* Legend of the Earl of Tolous,” 

«« When ye here the Mas-belle, 

Y shall hur brynge to the Chapelle, 

Thedur sche schall be broght. 
Be the Oryatt-sype stonde thou stylle, 
Then schalt thou see hur at thy wylle 
That ys so worthyly wroght.” 
Grossartat Nore. 

Oryall, vol. iii. p. 149, Oryall-side 106. 
“ The word Orie, which has various sig- 
nifications, seems, in both these instances, 
to imply a recess in a chamber, hall, or 
chapel, formed by the projection of a spacious 
bay (corruptly bow) window, from top to 
bottom, occasionally, it would seem, orna- 
mented with painted glass, illuminated by 
the rays of the sun. This kind of window 
is still to be seen in ancient halls and the 
inns of court, and hence, it is probable, the 
name of Oriel College. It should be no- 
ticed, at the same time, that the ALper, by 
the compiler of the ‘ Promptorium Parvulo- 
rum (Harleian MS. 221), is also called the 


* OrveLt TRE’. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 18. 

[* Madox’s “ History of the Ex- 

chequer,” p. 366, it is recorded that 
201. was allowed (18 Hen. II.) to 
Aylward the King’s Chamberlain, to 
buy a robe for the young King at 
Winchester fair. Henry, the son of 
King Henry II., was crowned the se- 
cond time with his wife at Winchester, 
on the 27th of August, and this robe 
seems to have been bought for the pur- 
pose at Giles-hill fair. The Winches 
ter fairs, and particularly that of St. 
Giles, were so great and so famous in 
those times, that merchants from be- 
yond sea came with their wares, and 
from various parts of the Continent, 
from France, pain, Florence, and the 
Low Countries, and even from Ger- 
many. At this time every family of 
consequence, and every on House, 


laid in their stock of merchandize and. 


household stuff for the whole year. 
At Giles-hill and at Weyhill churches 
were erected, and it was common in 
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those days for the Priest and Clerk to 
stand ready all day in these churches 
to perform the ceremony of marriage 
to all those who, during the mirth of 
a fair, chose to come and be married ; 
and it stood as a legal marriage till 
about 70 or 80 years ago, a new Act of 
Parliament put a stopteit. I am in- 
duced to send this anecdote to show the 
change of the times, and contrast the 
cost of a royal coronation robe with 
the one lately purchased, which is said 
to have cost nearly forty thousand 
pounds. Q. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 19. 

he; returns made of the Population 

of the United Kingdoms, in the 
year 1821, will doubtless add many in- 
teresting facts to the statistic account 
of Great Britain; but it is to be re- 
gretted that we possess no similar re- 
turns of the population of our Colonies 
or foreign possessions ; neither is there 
any means, that I amawareof, whereby 
a knowledge of the amount of their 
population may be obtained. If the 
works of travellers be consulted upon 
the subject, little information of un- 
questionable authority can be obtained, 
nor can the writings even of statistical 
authors be better depended upon, the 
source of their information being gene- 
rally the narratives of travellers. 

I doubt not but there are many 
among your readers, who, from residence 
in the Colonies, correspondence with 
the inhabitants of onr foreign settle- 
ments, or acquaintance with British 
or Colonial official documents, are able 
to furnish the desired information. If 
they would do so, through the medium 
of your Miscellany, I am certain that 
the accounts would afford much grati- 
fication to very many of your alan. 

The points upon which it would be 
most desirable to possess information, 
are these : 

1. The amount of population in each 
Colony or Province, distinguishing 
males from females. 

2. The number of inhabitants in 
each county or other division, as also 
the — cities or towns, pointin 
out any local circumstances whic 
may have caused an increase or decrease 
of population. 

3. What official document or narra- 
tive of travels, &c. &c. contain any 
genuine information upon the subject. 

4. What means have been adopted 
in the Colonies to obtain a correct ac- 
count of their population. C.C. M. 

Mr. 








8 London Churches burnt 1666, and not rebuilt. (Jan. 


Mr. Ursan, Enfield, Jan. 11. 
Sy following is a list of the Churches destroyed by the dreadful Fire of 


London in 1666, which were not rebuilt. 
unds, &c. have a Tablet conspi- 


Several of the under mentioned Burying-gro’ 
wae affixed to their respective wails, thereb pointing out to the curious 
ulator the site and name of the late Church, and to whom dedicated ; it 


ram 
tt be regretted that many of the Burying-grounds, &c. are deficient in this 


useful and necessary piece of information. 

Alhallows, Honey-lane ; the Church was situate where part of Honey-lane market now is. 

Alhallows the Less, was situate in Thames-street, near Cole-harbour, now a burying-ground. 

St. Andrew Hubbard, was situate where the King’s Weigh-house now is. 

St. Anne, Black Friars, was situate in Ireland-yard, now a burying-ground. 

St. Benet Sherehog, was situate in Pancras-lane, near Bucklersbury, now a burying-ground. 

St. Botolph, Billingsgate, was situate in Thames-street, over against Botolph-lane, late « 
burying-ground, now built on. 

St. Faith, was under the late Cathedral of St. Paul, where the parishioners have now a place 


to bury in. 
St. Gabriel Fenchurch, was situate in Fenchurch-street ; the ground where it stood laid 


into the highway or street. 
St. Gregory, was situate in St. Paul’s Church-yard, near where Queen Aune’s statue now 


stands. 
St. John Baptist, was situate on Dowgate-hill, the corner of Cloak-lane, now a burying- 


ground. 
St. John Evangelist, was situate in Watling-street, the corner of Friday-street, now a 


burying-ground. 

St. John Zachary, was situate the corner of Noble-street, now a burying-ground. 

St. Lawrence Pountney, was situate on Lawrence Pountney-hill, now a burying-ground. 

St. Leonard Eastcheap, was situate near Eastcheap, on Fish-street Hill, nowa burying-ground. 

St. Leonard Foster-lane, was situate on the West side of Foster-lane, late a burying- 
ground, part of the site of the intended Pust-office. 

St. Margaret Moses, was situate in Passing-alley, near Friday-street, late a burying- 
ground, now Little Friday-street. 

St. Margaret, New Fish-street, was situate where the Monument now stands. 

St. Martin Pomeroy, was situate in Ironmonger-lane, on a part of the ground now the 
Church-yard. 

St. Martin Orgars, was situate in Martin’s-lane, where there is now a French Church. 

St. Martin Vintry, was situate the lower end of College-hill, in Thames-street, now 


burying-ground. 

St. Mary Bothaw, was situate in Turn-Wheel-lane, now a burying-ground. 

St. Mary Colechurch, was situate in the Old Jewry, where the Mercer's School was, and 
Frederick-place now is. 

St. Mary Magdalene, Milk-street, was situate where part of Honey-lane Market now is. 

St. Mary Mounthaw was situate on Labour-in-vain Hill, now a burying-ground. 

St. Mary Staining, was situate on the North side of Oat-lane, now a burying-ground. 

St. Mary Woolchurch, was situate where the Mansion-house now stands. 

St. Michael le Quern, was situate near Paternoster-row, in the High-street of Cheapside, 
where a Conduit formerly stood. 

St. Nicholas Acon, was situate in Nicholas-lane, now a burying-ground. 

St. Nicholas Olave, was situate on Bread-street Hill, now a burying-ground. 

St. Olave, Silver-street, was situate on the South side of Noble-street, now a burying-ground. 

St. Pancras, Soper lane, was situate in Pancras-lane, near Queen-st. now a burying-ground. 

St. Peter, Cheap, was situate the corner of Wood-street, Cheapside, now a burying-ground. 

St. Peter, Paul’s Wharf, was situate the bottom of Peter’s-hill, in Thames-street, now s 
burying-ground, 

St. Thomas the Apostle, was situate in the street or highway near the burying-ground the 
corner of Cloak-lane. 

The Holy Trinity, was situate where there is now a Lutheran Church. 
N. B. The Church of St. Christopher-le-Stocks was situate in Threadneedle-street, 

and pulled down in 1781 to make room for the enlargement of the Bank of England. 
Would it not be a considerable improvement in the Bills of Mortality 

arrange the parishes as they are now united, witha braceto denote the junction? e.g. 

Buried. 


St. Mary Magdalene, Old Fish-stree 11 
44 


St. Gregory by St.Paul’s . . . «© « ; . + 
Yours, &c. H. C. B. 
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HE Drawing from which the an- 
nexed engraving was taken (see 
the Frontispiece), was handed to us by 
a friend, without any description. We 
are therefore unable to inform our 
readers where this curious piece of 
sculpture was found; we only know 
that it was accidentally dug up a few 
years ago in some part of Hampshite. 
We can state that it is executed ih fine 
marble, and retains considerable por- 
tions of the colouting a ge with 
which it had been covered. e ori- 
ginal measures 10 inches by 7. 

We subinitted an impression of the 
plate to a learned friend, who favoured 
us with the following description of 
the subject. 

This print represents the offering of 
the Magi, called the Three Kings of 
Cologne, from their bodies havin 
been deposited there in the Cathedra 
Church of St. Peter (see Golden Le- 
gend, fol. vii. b). On the side of the 
canopy is the star. Under the Virgin 
is Joseph, in the costume of a pilgtim. 
The appeatance of the oxen seems to 
be well explained in the following 
passage of Brand’s Popular Antiqui- 
ties, vol. I. p. 354: _ 


‘« A superstitious notion prevails in the 


Western of Devonshite, that at twelve 
o’clock at night on Christmas Eve, the oxen 
in their stalls are always found on their 
knees, as in an attitude of devotion; and 
that (which is still more singular) since the 
alteration of the style, they continue to do 
this only on the eve of old Christmas Day. 
An honest conntryman living on the edge of 
St. Stephen’s — near Launceston, 
Cornwall, informed me, October 28, 1790, 
that he once, with some others, made a trial 
of the truth of the above, and watching se- 
veral oxen in their stalls at the above time, 
at twelve o’clock at night, they observed the 
two oldest oxen only fall upon their knees, 
and, as he expressed it in the idiom of the 
country, make ‘a cruel moan like Christian 
creatures.’ ‘There is an old ptint of the 
Nativity, im which the oxen in the stable, 
near the Virgin and Child, are represented 
upon their knees, as in a suppliant posture.” 


Mr. Ursan, Wo—r, Jan. 1. 
reading your Magazine for No- 
vember last, page 416, I observe 
what is said by D.N.H. on Mr. 
Duke’s observations on Stonehenge.— 
‘The antient authors certainly repre- 
sent the Druids as resorting to woods 
and groves, and I must confess I know 
not how to reconcile such representa- 
Gent. Mac. January, 1824. 


tions with the fact that the structures 
of stone usually denominated Druidi- 
cal Temples, are ever found in most 
open and campaign countries.” 

This gentleman observes thereon, 
that the groves for the Druidical wor- 
ship were usually destroyed by the Ro- 
mans, which accounts in a great mea- 
sure for the difficulty of Mr. Duke’s 
theory. 

But with regard to Stonehenge, I 
must beg leave to state it as my opi- 
nion, that it was formerly surrounded 
by a wood or forest. 

If any one looks into Domesday 
Book for Amesbury, he will find a 
wood there described, attached to the 
manor of Amesbury, nine iniles long, 
and six miles wide. 

If he looks into Rymer’s Foedera, 
he will find a grant conferted by Ed- 
ward II. (1307); of 40 oak-trees an- 
nually to his sister Mary for fite-wood 
for her own use. In the same monas- 
tery, at that time, resided Eleanor, the 
widow of Henry III.; her grandmo- 
ther, who of course had a grant of fire- 
wood equal to that of her gtand-dangh- 
tet; and where could this annual con- 
sumption of fire-wood be supplied, if 
not froni the wood still remaining of 
that described in Domesday. 

It is well known that lands in Ame- 
rica, once thickly covered with wood, 
do after a lapse of years cease to pto- 
duce them, and become prairies. It is 
lately observed to be the case in Ner- 
way; vide a paper in the Morning 
Chronicle, last month, signed “ 'Tara- 
way, arta.” 

tom hence, and the opinion also 
of the late Mr. Cunnington, | con- 
clude that there was once a cotisidera- 
ble track of wood land in the envitons 
of Stonehenge. j 


Mr. Urnsan, W—r, Dec. 24. 
N the 5tst year of Edward If. 
(1377), John of Gaunt, Dake of 
Lancaster, using the King’s authority 
(he being then tn a weak state of boily 
and mind, and near his end), directed 
warrants to all Lords and Barons of 
the realm, that on Monday, 15 days 
after Hilary, they should come to the 
ae to be then holden in Lon- 

on. 

To this Parliament came Richard of 
Bourdeaux, the next heir to the Crown, 
whom the Duke of Lancaster, to do 
him honour, placed on the King’s 

throne 
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throne or seat, and instructed him to 
demand a subsidy of two-tenths for the 
ensuing year, or else twelve pence in 
the pound on all merchandize sold in 
the reaim, and one penny of every 
house that burnt fire, and of every 
Knight's fee one pound of silver. This 
demand the Duke also seconded, say- 
ing, that one of the two points ought 
to be yielded, as the enemy (France) 
had proclaimed war, and would invade 
the realm. 

The Knights and Commons, though 
mostly made at the pleasure cr will of 
the Duke, hesitated, and desired time 
to debate thereon. The Duke had 
found some of the former Parliament 
not conformable as he had expected, 
on which account he had most arbi- 
trarily prevented them sitting in this 
present. There were, however, twelve 
whom he could not remove or bribe. 

A day being fixed for their answer, 
a debate arose who should be the pro- 
Jocuior or Speaker (for no such office 
then existed in the House of Com- 
mons). ‘The majority named Mais- 
ter Hungerford, a Knight in great in- 
timacy with the Duke, and at that 
time his steward ;” but the twelve pa- 
triots and their friends endeavoured to 
appoint Sir Peter Delamere, a Knight 
of Herefordshire, who was to have ob- 
jected to this large subsidy; but the 
former party, by their manent and by 
their threats, overawed them, and the 
Ccrurt carried their point. 

Soon after this, under some pretence, 
Sir Peter for his boldness was, by the 
Duke’s order, arrested and sent to pri- 
son, where he remained two or three 
years. 

Thus it was that the first Speaker 
of the House was Sir Thomas Hun- 
gerford, 
~ A‘ier all the contest, the answer the 
Commons made was not exactly to 
the Duke’s wishes: They were wil- 
ling to aid their Sovereign, not by 
granting on every house one penny, 
but of every person, man, or woman, 
above 14 years of age, one groat 
throughout England ; so that the mo- 
ney were lodged in the hands of cer- 
tain Earls and Barons, till it was as- 
certained how such a sum should be 
spent. The Clergy also granted a 
groat per head. 

3y this and the cruel usage to Sir 
Peter, the Duke grew a unpopular, 
and four years after his beautiful pa- 
lace of the Savoy was attacked by the 


populace, ransacked, and burnt to the 
ground. 

N.B. This is copied from an edi- 
tion of Stow’s pls 19 

A very few years before this, the 
same Thomas de Hungerford was liv- 
ing at —- as special attorney to 
Bp. Wyvel He was also escheator 
for Wilts. In the year 1537 we find 
him Mayor of Salisbury, or according 
to another account, 1300. 

The fine monument of him in Far- 
ley Castle in Knight’s armour, was 

robably erected by Walter, Lord 
Reaguted, his son, to his memory ; 
for he was not there interred, but in 
the parish church, which is contrary 
to what is said in Dugdale’s Baronage. 

Some have asserted that he was a 
warrior, being accoutred as a Knight, 
and at the battle of Cressy; but that is 
hardly possible. 

It was about 1382 that he bought 
the castle and manor of Farley Mont- 
fort, which became the chief residence 
of the Hungerfords during a lapse of 
more than 300 years. As he was now 
become steward and confidant to that 
great Prince, John of Gaunt, who had 
a strong castle at Trowbridge, not 
three miles from Farley, and the Duke’s 
Court of the Duchy of Lancaster held 
there as it is at this day, it was neces- 
sary that Sir Thomas should have his 
chief residence near it. 

It is probable that his son Walter 
was a page in the service of the Duke, 
and accompanied him to Spain, but 
there is no certain record of it. He 
set a great value on a cup of silver, 
with a cover bordered with gold, and 
on it a knop of gold, with which cup 
the most noble prince John Duke of 
Lancaster was often served, and in 
which he used to drink as long as he 
lived. This cup he kept in his pos- 
session till death, and in his will leaves 
it to the Viscompt Beamont, being 
the uncle of Margaret Botreaux his 
son’s wife, and lineally descended from 
the Dukes of Lancaster. 

It seems to be admitted by Sir R. 
Hoare, that the Hungerfords for several 
generations had no arms of their own, 
and that this Walter (a page probably 
in the household of the Duke), being 
among the ignobiles, might have given 
to him the arms he used. 

On a black velvet cloth 3 silver 
plates in chief, and a knife and fork 
passant Or, laid parallel, might do 
very well for a page. 


This 
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This is not suggested on any autho- 
rity, but is stated as one way of ac- 
counting for his arms as honourable to 
himself. Stow mentions his great in- 
timacy with Prince Henry, being about 
his age, who loved a joke. 

In the archives of Salisbury there 
was, a few years ago, a letter from Sir 
Walter Hungerford, written a few 
days after the battle of Agincourt, de- 
scribing the number, name, and qua- 
lity of the principal captives, a copy of 
which I took from one in the hands 
of Mr. Fort of Alderbury. Mr. Alder- 
man Cooper told me it was sent by 
Sir Walter Hungerford to the Mayor 
and Corporation. H.W. 


Mr. Ursay, Jan. 6. 
EADING in your last Magazine 
the fates both of Ostenhanger- 
house and the ancient one at Chisle- 
hurst, it reminded me of a letter which 
I lately received from a gentleman re- 
siding in that county, in which, among 
other intelligence, he writes, ** I am 
sorry to say that the Corporation of 
Canterbury talk of taking down that 
fine gate” (the West gate, which is 
the city prison), “ if the jail, which 
is ina bad state, cannot be repaired ; 
but I hope this is only rumour. The 
Canterbury Antiquaries are all dead or 
fast asleep !” 

I wish it may be only rumour: yet 
I fear that the motive is the same as 
in the case of the three curious port- 
cullised arches in the town wall serv- 
ing asa bridge over the river, which 
the Rev. Mr. Gostling informs us, in 
his excellent account of that city, were 
sacrificed in consequence of ‘* some- 
body having found out it would be 
good economy to demolish them, as 
the materials might save some expense 
in the new work at King’s bridge ; 
the experiment therefore was tried ac- 
cordingly !” 

Your zeal for the preservation of 
our venerable remains of antiquity is 
evinced by your readiness in giving ad- 
mission to communications of threaten- 
ed destruction. May it yet save this 
noble gate; not hid in an obscure 
corner, but, as Mr. Gostling observes, 
‘standing open to a very long and 
wide street,’’ a gate that has been a 
favourite subject with artists, Mr. 
Dighton in particular ; whose highly- 
finished South view of it from the 
river, in water-colours, taken in 1800, 
is in my possession. 


West Gate, Canterbury.—Curfew Bell. 11 


The prevention of occasional stoppages 
is perhaps the only advantage that 
would be gained by its removal; but 
this, independent of the loss of so 
great an ornament to the city, would 
be dearly purchased, as, in addition to 
the heavy expense of taking down so 
large a structure, the bridge, which 
must necessarily be widened, would 
greatly increase the sum. I trust, 
ea that the Corporation will 
pause, before they prosecute their de- 
sign. G. W.L. 


Mr. Urpay, Leicester, Jan. 7. 
FANCY your Correspondent ** Via- 
tor,” xcIII. ii. p. 506, will find that 
the custom of ringing the ‘* Curfew” 
bell is more general than he imagines. 
In this place it is regularly rung at 
eight o'clock in the evening, at the 
Churches of St. Mary and St. Marga- 
ret. The foundations of both these 
Churches were deeply indebted to Nor- 
man munificence ; and I have an idea 
it would turn out, were a sedulous 
enquiry instituted, that in many in- 
stances where an immemorial custom 
of ringing the Curfew has prevailed, 
the establishments wherein it has been 
retained have been considerably in- 
debted to the Conqueror’s influence or 
regard, exerted either personally or 
through his baronial favourites. At 
St. Mary’s, the éhird bell is rung as 
the Curfew, and at St. Margaret’s, 
the seventh. At the former Church 
also, the fourth bell is rung at six 
o'clock in the morning during the 
winter months, and at five during the 
summer. The eighth bell is also rung 
at the same time at St. Margaret’s, 
and the day of the month used to be 
tolled, as alluded to by your Corre- 
spondent; but this practice has been 
discontinued for many years. The 
customs, &c. as to ringing in cases of 
deaths and burials are much the same 
here as stated by your Correspondent 
to be prevalent at Dorchester. There 
is no distinction, however, made here 
between the rich and the poor; the 
largest bell belonging to the Church 
of the parish in which the party dies, 
being tolled at every funeral. 

With respect to the * Curfew,” I 
differ from ‘* Viator” in considering 
the recoilection of its origin as an un- 
pleasing retrospect under present cir- 
cumstances. On the contrary, 1 view 
it as a most gratifying reflection to 
every Enalish mind, that what once 
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only proclaimed the arbitrary will of a 
foreign Conqueror, is now the welcome 
summons for rest and enjoyment to 
those numerous classes of mechanics 
and labourers which are their country’s 
boast, and no inconsiderable supporters 
of her consequence and strength. In- 
stead of this knell being as it once 
was, the dreary signal for darkness and 
despair—for brooding over host liberties, 
and cursing the galling yoke of a 
foreign potentate—it is now the glad 
signal for the husbandman or the me- 
chanic to “‘ trim the cheerful hearth,” 
and surrounded by those pledges of 
affection upon which no adequate 
value can be placed, to return his 
thanks to heaven for the blessings he 
enjoys under the miki and beneficent 
sway of a éhoroughly- English Monarch, 
giving effect to a Constitution, the 
pride of the land over which it sheds 
its genial influence, and the admira- 
tion of surrounding states. A custom 
instituted as a badge of subjection and 
slavery, is now kept up for a most use- 
ful purpose; and a Constitution, lace- 
rated and disjointed by foreign pride, 
revenge, and intrigue, has now, as far 
as the necessary innovations of time 


have rendered practicable, re-assumed 
that form, and the exercise of those 
functions, which the wisdom of our 
Saxon ancestors projected and gave 
effect to. 


J. SrockpaLe Harpy. 


Mr. Urzan, Jan. 8. 
A QUESTION of considerable 
importance seems at present to 
agitate the public mind, arising from 
some observations which were made 
by a venerable and learned Judge on 
the Wiuter Home Circuit, in which it 
has been reported as his opinion, that 
no one has a right to take notes with a 
view to publication, of the evidence 
sworn before a Coroner’s Jury, except 
the Coroner himself,—and the contro- 
versy seems daily to swell, in con- 
sequence of the public remaining in 
ignorance of the result of their investi- 
gation. The subject does not rest 
here, but involves a great moral ques- 
tion, which on the just principles of 
national faith and character must never 
be suppressed—but this shall be no- 
ticed hereafter. 
The taking and publishing these 
notes is entirely of modern date. The 
Coroner's inquiry was, until within 


Publication of Evidence before Coroners desirable. 
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the last 20 years, scarcely further back, 
conducted by that officer, the attendant 
beadle, the witnesses, and the jury. 
It was very unusual for any other per- 
son to enter the room where they sat, 
except as an indulgence of the Coroner 
himself: he examined and made his 
notes of the evidence, which he detail- 
ed to them, after viewing the body of 
the deceased. In referring to the 
books describing the practical cuties 
of this officer, t believe there will not 
be found any expressions which prac- 
tically allude to an audience, or that 
any strangers were usually present; 
the parties most interested were ap- 
prised of the verdict, and if it was of 
wilful murder, it became instantly 
known by the Coroner issuing his 
warrant for the apprehension of the 
perpetrator, and by another warraat 
tor the burial of the corpse in all cases. 

The public curiosity, or its lively 
interest, was in those days content to 
wait the result of the verdict before 
they expected any satisfaction concern- 
ing the event of the death. But in 
modern times this benevolent interest 
has become more active; and what 
formerly excited the attention of a 
neighbourhood, a merely local regard 
to the welfare and fate of those who 
had lived within one small circle, is 
now diffused so far and wide, that 
scarcely an individual, dying by any 
cause out of the natural course of human 
weakness, fails to become the im- 
mediate topic of inquiry and debate in 
the most distant parts, and even 
amongst the most occupied concerns 
of our united empire. This may be 
justly called a benevolent interest in 
behalf of our fellow creatures, and so 
highly to be appreciated, that it seems 
to be sanctioned by our national love 
of liberty, our Christian faith, and our 
watchful regard for each other ! 

Now since the period above alluded 
to, the public journals have increased 
almost in a ten-fold ratio; and they 
whose business it is ‘* to catch the 
daily manners as they rise,” and to 
point their assiduous exertions so 
as to meet the public wish, and to 
augment rather dan check its genero- 
sity, have, after considerable efforts 
and at enormous expence, brought to 
perfection a mode of engaging great 
numbers of able reporters, whose ta- 
lents and time are devoted to all such 
researches ; thus detailingall that passes 
on every occasion calculated to gratify 

the 
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the awakened curiosity, or the benevo- 
lent concern of the public. In this 
part of their engagement a very serious 
responsibility attaches to them for the 
accuracy of their reports—to mislead, 
to misrepresent, or to injure either the 
public or the parties more immediately 
interested, involves consequences of 
the last importance; and besides the 
renown of an established character for 
correctness, the love of fame, and safety 
for themselves, render it their best in- 
terest to be faithful. It is on all these 
views, that reporters have of kte years 
found their way into Coroner's Courts, 
and Police Offices, are accommodated 
in the sittings of the Commissioners of 
Bankruptcy and Lunacy, follow the 
learned Judges in their Circuits, in 
their arguments in Courts, and trials 
at Nisi Prius, and are present in every 
public assembly, except those at 
Church! 

Hence the question has been started, 
whether in one case they have done 
good or harm? 

If by publishing the evidence before 
a Coroner they have given to the pre- 
sumed murderer a knowledge of the tes- 
timony by which he is to be prosecuted, 
they have in this done no more than 
the Statute Law of the land prescribes 
for the trial of treason, except the sub- 
stance of the evidence; and in this, if 
he has the full scope of preparation 
for his defence, it is no more than the 
liberal regard legally due to every one 
who stands charged at the bar of justice 
by the criminal judicature of the coun- 
try. The arm of retributive justice is 
not half so vindictive as the love of 
lenity and forbearance is preponderat- 
ing in favour of any criminal. The 
arm of the law is not willingly uplift- 
ed; but reluctantly spreads its power 
to avenge evil, and to shew a severe 
example to those in danger of tempta- 
tion. 

If Courts of Justice, and the evi- 
dence by which their judgments are 
poll j were to be held in secret, it 
would be a manifest inconsistency with 
their execution of thatjudgment which 
is necessarily public. Great part of 
the injustice of the Inquisition rests in 
its secret investigation and as secret 
punishment. Criminalsare justly cen- 
sured for ‘‘ seeking darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are 
evil,” but in this case the precept 
would unhappily be enamel and 
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would justly accuse tribunals of the 
secret measures which we condemn. 
Justice can never be so sincerely vene- 
rated, and her decrees be regarded with 
awe, as when she publicly administers 
every part of her responsible duties. 
She has always regarded the claims of 
the public to a knowledge of her va- 
rious measures, as a principle of bene- 
volence as well as right; and though, 
as we have noticed already, the wish 
was not formerly so much awakened 
as in these times of imereased sensibi- 
lity, yet it is not on that account to 
be supposed that her latent claim did 
not exist, or that upon any particular 
occasion it was not as active and vi- 
gilant as now. Inaccuracy, misrepre- 
sentation, hurry, or ignorance, in any 
of these reports, are after all but human 
frailties ; very aggravating, it must be 
allowed, but yet not sufticient to sup- 
press the general practice, which 
would at once relax the mutual spirit 
of our nature, and consign the inte- 
rests of each other to supimeness and 
negligence. Lf it be a duty to “ bear 
each other’s burdens,” it becomes a 
concurrent duty to declare what they 
are, and to keep alive the love of poli- 
tical freedom, as connected with maoxal 
union. 

It is said that not less than 30,000 
copies of some of the daily journals 
were lately circulated on some parts of 
the narrative relative to the murder of 
Mr. Weare, previous to the trial of 
the persons accused:—this must be 
considered as a great proof of the livel 
interest taken by the publick, and affords 
a strong contrast to the fears which I 
freely confess that I have entertaived, 
of a change in our national character, 
when I have reviewed the increase of 
depravity: all ranks of society are 
deeply affected with benevolent con- 
cern in similar cases—not with the 
levity of idle curiosity, but with a 
grave compassion for the sufferers, and 
a love of participating in the fate of 
their fellow-creatures. 

Thus, the publicity of the evidence, 
though some errors may sometimes be 
discovered in reports, appears to be of 
too grave an importance, as well poli- 
tically as morally, to be in any case 
suppressed, except in some where de- 
cency would veil it from the public 
eye rather than let it spread to do 
greater mischief. It is needless to 
dwell farther on this subject ; some of 

your 
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your Correspondents will probably 
enter the lists with the spirit of argu- 
ment, but more with the spirit of 
truth. A. H. 


To the Editor of the Gentleman’s Magaxine. 
Dear Str, Moreton, Jan. 9. 
b oe I believe, are one of the three 

only surviving acquaintance of 

my much to be a parents. Of 
you I clearly recollect hearing them 
speak with regard soon after my mind 
began to expand and act. Approach- 
ing fast towards the eve of 70, you 
will, [ am persuaded, be foremost to 
gratulate me on the recollection of 
some events full 65 years ago. This 
alone, were there no circumstances in 
the general tenour of your useful and 
exemplary life, is quite enough to ren- 
der you valuable in my esteem, and is, 
truly, an additional inducement to 
communicate the inclosed literal re- 
lics of the celebrated Naturalist, (be- 
fore whose day the works of our Cre- 
ator were to the eye of man a chaotic 
mass,) through your periodical publica- 
tion, to the general notice of your va- 
rious readers, however widely dispers- 
ed throughout the earth. They were 
kindly entrusted to my inspection, if my 
memory fails not, about four or five years 
after they were written to Mr. Marma- 
duke Tunstal *, some of whose pictures 
are now in my possession. as it 
possible to doubt their authenticity, 
the channel through which they came 
to hand, as well as the unique peculi- 
arity of the style, would set that — 
at rest. These, dear Sir, are what I 
received from an honest literary man, 
who has long ago been taken from us 
to meet the reward of his integrity in 
another world. They remain as they 
were, not verbally only, but in a strict 
literal sense, unaltered. They will, 
doubtless, amuse the philosophic rea- 
der, and if they shall haply contribute 
to enliven his curiosity, in a degree even 
inferior to mine, the intention of your 
most obedient will be highly gratified. 

SaMvuEL Hopkinson. 
Viro nobili et generoso 
Dn° Marmaduke Tunstal, Esy. 
Armigero. 
Carol, a Linné, S. pl. a. 

Nihil magis inexpectatum contingere un- 
quam potuit, quam tuas exosculari literas 
et gazas, quas ante duos dies rit® excepi ; 





* See *« Literary Anecotes,” vol. VII. p. 
429. 
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devotissima mea reddo pro litteris; et affec- 
tum tuum sincerum, quem nulla ratione, 
quod doleo, demereri possum. Anime tuz 
candidissimz hzec debeo unicé. Nihil magis 
exoptavi, quam videre aliquod documentum 
rei naturalis ex orbe antarctico per D. Banks 
et Solandrum allatum, sed votum meum om- 
nind frustraneum fuit. Tu, V. G. primus 
me ed beare voluisti, mittendo tam nume- 
rosa Conchilia, quam ipse deberes estimari 
uti sanctissima, Quantum pro his debeo 
effari profectd nequeo, sed pictate et cultu 
omni dum vixero te prosequar. Occurrunt 
hee pleraque exceptis duobus aut tribus 
conchiliis in Mari Shcitucenase et proximis 
Africx : sed, unicus trochus erat valda sin- 
gularis, et fort? a nullo anted visus, Tro- 
chus Tunstalli, a me dicendus. Dum in eo 
sum, ut adornem novam editionem tomi 
1™i systematis, quem typographus efflagitat 
& me, magnoperé exoptarem allegare orni- 
thologiam tuam, quam dicis te liberali 
manu ad me misisse; sed meo magno cum 
dolore nondum excepi: queso, dicas mihi 
per quem exoptatissimum opus misisti? et 
si rescribas, sit ti/ulus epistole socictati Re- 
gie Scientiarum Upsalia, cujus omnes lite- 
Tas ipse aperio, et certiis eas obtinebo. 
Ter vale. 
Upsalia, 1772, Aug. 13. 


Viro nobili et generoso 
Do Marmaduke Tunstal, Esq. 
Armigero. 
No. 12, Welbeck-street, London. 
Carol. a Linné, S. pl. d. 

Dudim die scilicet Augusti a te literas 
accepi: sed hodié primim pretiotissima 
tua dona. Tetraonas Scoticos Marem et 
Feminam pulcherrimé praeparatos et asser- 
vatos, undé abundé constitit mihi distine- 
tas esse species a Tetrasnib. Lagopodibus. 

Ornithologiam tuam Britannicam. 

Insecta quatuor Orasiliensi2, omnium pul- 
cherrimé delineata et rarissima. 

1. Curculio a me visus. 

2. Curculio rostro lanato admodim sin- 
gularis et novus, 

3. Cerambyx albo luteoque lineatus pul- 
cherrimus. 

4. Adeo singularis, ut nequeam devinare 
ad quoddam genus sit referendus: si no- 
veris cujusquam sit generis, hoc me doceas, 
oro. 

5. Curculio imperalis aureo splendore 
nobilis. 

Pro his omnibus et singulis nequeo alia 
referre, quam dit vixero animum devotissi- 
mum qui te omni pietate colat. Vive diu 
felix et sospes. Affectum meum queso 
declares communi nostro amico D2° Pennant. 

Upsaliea, 1773, Oct. 13. 

[Addressed as the former.] 
Carol. a Linn. 

Accepi tandem exoptatissima dona tua, 

et valdé ex iis letatus foi, Vetrones iste 


rarissimue. 
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rarissime, que Grous Pennanti sine dubio, 
in Patrié mea peregrine, summo me afficére 

udio: easdem, ni fallor, hoc anno etiam 
fabui a Zoologie Professore Edinburgensi 
D’no Ramsey, sed plan? alio colore, vixque 
dubitare licet ejusdem speciei, quas brevi 
predio et muszo redditus conferam ; diversas 
esse a Lagopo nostrate dubitare nec possum, 

Curculio imperialis erat in suo genere 
plané singularis et eximius, de quo antea 
nunquam audivi. 

Catologus tuus de Avilus Britannicis 
cert? perplacuit. Aves tuas servo in Museo 
meo in quotidienam memoriam favoris tui 
in me. 

Servet te Deus in seros annos. 
Upsalia, 1773, 21 Nov. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 10. 
T has long been a matter of regret, 
that the beneficent intentions of 
founders of Schools, and other charit- 
able institutions, have, either from 
time producing various changes, or 
from the want of care in the guar- 
dians of the different foundations, been 
counteracted ; and much abuse and 
innovation have crept in, To provide 
means for checking such abuses, and 
restoring a benevolent institution to its 
original design, is the purpose of the 
letter accompanying this, which by 
inserting in your excellent and wide- 
extended Miscellany, you will greatly 
promoie, and oblige your well-wisher 
and constant reader, W.8.SvLEeaTH. 
Head Master of Repton School. 

(Circu ar.) 

«< Sir, Repton, Nov. 1823. 
The abuses which Mr. Carlisle’s work on 
Endowed Schools, as well as the subsequent 
investigations of the Commissioners, ap- 
pointed by Act of Parliament to enquire 
into Charities, have disclosed, have render- 
ed it, in many cases, necessary for the Mas- 
ters of those Establishments to endeavour 
to assert their rights, but from the length 
of time which most commonly elapses be- 
fore a decision takes place in the Court of 
Chancery, those Masters who venture upon 
such a step, may be said for the most part 
to be fighting a battle at their own expence, 
for the almost exclusive benefit of their Suc- 
cessors. The knowledge of this circumstance 
is one great source from whence abuses of 
these charities arise ; and it is not reason- 
able to expect that individuals will sacrifice 
their incomes for a contingent benefit, by 
endeavouring to remedy, at their own ex- 
pence, abuses which affect the whole body 
of Masters presiding over Endowed Schools. 

“It is proposed therefore, 

*¢1, That the Masters of the Endowed 
Schools, throughout the Kingdom, form 
themselves into an Association, for the as- 


Association for protecting the Rights of School-masters. 


sertion and maintenance of their common 
and individual rights. 

*©2, That a fund be provided and sup- 
ported, by Donations and annual Contribu- 
tions, for the maintenance of such rights as 
may be assailed, as well as for the recovery 
of those which may have been lost (leaving 
the option of any grant from the fund to 
the Committee that may be formed from the 
body of Subscribers) ; the Subscriptions not 
to be less than one Guinea per annum. 

**3, That a provisional Committee be 
established for the present, until a general 
one can be organized. The Rev. Dr. Sleath, 
Head Master of Repton Grammar School, 
having kindly undertaken the office of Trea- 
surer until some Banking House in London 
is fixed upon to receive subscriptions. 

*¢4, That some eminent Solicitor and 
Equity Barrister be employed in London 
by the Committee of the Association, to 
investigate the abuses which the Masters 
may transmit through the Secretary, and 
to prosecute such suits as it may be deem- 
ed advisable to institute for their redress, 
out of the funds of the Society. 

*¢5. That the Masters of Endowed Schools 
be solicited to send, through the Secretary, 
copies or sufficient extracts from the deeds 
of Endowment, of their respective Schools, 
as well as of the Statutes, if there are any, 
as also of Decrees in Chancery, or Acts of 
Parliament, under which they may be at 

resent regulated.—And to state whether the 
‘unds of the School are employed in the 
way designed by the Founders—Whether 
Leases have been improperly granted— 
Whether more Masters are kept upon the 
Establishment, or more Boys than the 
Founders authorise—Whether the School 
is maintained according to its original con- 
stitution as a Grammar School, or whether 
other Masters have been added—Whether 
the funds are alienated in any way whatever, 
from their original destination, and any, and 
every other grievance under which the Mas- 
ters may conceive they labour, as it is con- 
fidently anticipated that the issue of any one 
suit will determine a great number of others. 

*¢ The favour of an early answer is request- 
ed, addressed to Rev. G. Griffin, at Messrs. 
Lackington and Co. Finsbury-square, and 
any suggestions you may feel disposed to 
favour the Conmittee with, will receive 
every attention.” 


—@--- 

Mr. Ursan, Jan. 12. 
N the account of Dr. Blackburne, 
XCIII. i. p. 187, the late worthy War- 
den of Manchester, who was of Brazen- 
nose College, are two mistakes. He 
was not the *‘ youngest brother of John 
Blackburne, esq. M.P. for Lanca- 
shire.” There was a younger brother, 
Isaac, who I think was of Oriel Col- 
lege. 
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legeIn 1. 11, for “Oxford,” read 
«« Orford,” a seat of Mr. Blackburne’s 
near Warrington, where his late aunt, 
Mrs. Anne Blackburne, a correspond- 
ent of Linnzus, had a choice museum 
of curiosities, which I had the plea- 
sure of seeing about 40 years ago, she 
herself doing the honours of the place. 
Yours, &c. ~C 


Mr.Ursan, Wymondham, Jan.13. 
re answer to a query in Minor Cor- 
respondence, —“ John Sturt, 
vol. xc11t. ii, 482, the following may 
be acceptable. 

He was born April 6, 1668 ; and at 
the age of 17, was put apprentice to 
Robert White, and engraved several 

rints, but of no great merit. However, 

e was exceedingly admired by Mr. 
Thoresby, who in his Museum had 
the Lord’s Prayer engraved by him, 
in the compass of a silver penny; the 
Ten Commandments, &c. in the size 
of a medal; and the Gospel of St. 
Matthew engraved in 8vo. Sturt’s 
capital work was his Common Prayer- 
book, published by subscription in 


1717; itis all engraven very neatly on 
silver plates, in two columns, with 


borders round each plate, small histories 
at top, and initial letters. It is a large 
8vo, and contains 166 plates, besides 
22 in the beginning, which consist of 
the dedication, table, preface, calendar, 
names of subscribers, &c. Prefixed is 
a bust of Geo. I. in a round, and 
facing it, those of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales. On the King’s bust* 
are engraven the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, 
Commandments, Prayet for the Royal 
Family, and the 21st Psalm ; but so 
small as not to be legible without a 
magnifying glass. He also engraved a 
Companion to the Altar, on plates of 
the same size, and a set of 55 historic 
cuts for the Common Prayer-book, in 
small 8vo. He copied faithfully, as 
may be seen by the English uansla- 
tion of Pazzo’s Perspective, published 
by James, in folio. Sturt, grown old 
and poor, had a place offered him in 
the Charter-house, which he refused, 
and died about the age of 72. He had 
received near 500/. of Mr. James An- 
derson, of Edinburgh, to engrave plates 
for his fine book of Scottish Records, 
Diplomata, &c. but did not live to 
complete them. His prints are nu- 





* The lines of the King’s face are ex- 
pressed by letters. CHALMERS. 
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merous, and prove him to have been a 
very industtious man, but no great 
genius. He engraved an elegy on 
Queen Mary, in so small a size, that 
it might be set in a ring or locket. 
This last wonderful feat, which was 
announced in the Gazette, was per- 
formed in 1694. Mr. Dibdin’s ac- 
count of Sturt’s Prayer Book is as 
follows : 


** Sturt’s was, I believe, the last (Qu. 
first) attempt deserving particular notice, to 
make the ritual of the Church of England 
popular through the medium of copper- 
plate embellishment. The title of Sturt’s 
publication is as follows: ‘The Book of 
Common Prayer, with the administration of 
the Sacrament, and other rites and cere- 
monies of the Church, according to the use 
of the Church of England, together with 
the Psalter or Psalms of David, printed as 
they are to be sung or said in Churches. 
London, engraved and printed by the per- 
mission of Mr. John Basket, printer to the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, 1717, 8vo. 
Sold by John Sturt, engraver, in Golden 
Lion-court, in Aldersgate-street.’ This 
work was published both in medium and in 
super royal 8vo. On the reverse of the 
title-page is a portrait of George I. in 
stippling, with the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, 
and Ten Commandments. Prayers for the 
King and Royal Family, and the 21st Psalm, 
running horizontally and directly across the 
physiognomy of his Majesty. These sacred 
parts of our Liturgy were perhaps never be- 
fore so een introduced. The 
portrait of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
with a dedication to their Royal Highnesses, 
signed by Sturt, then follow. Each page of 
text is surrounded by an ornamented border 
of religious ornaments, and both these and 
the text, the latter in two columns, are 
engraved upon copper. The effect is harsh 
and dazzling in the extreme, and surely 
none but the most enthusiastic devotee 
ever yet prayed to heaven from the text of 
Sturt’s prayer-book. There are also scrip- 
tural subjects engraved upon copper, running 
across the page, or divided into two com- 
partments, side by side. ‘The capital initials 
are small, and well ornamented; at the end 
are the usual prayers for Gunpowder Trea- 
son, Charles the Martyr, the Restoration, 
&e. &e. The copy from whieh this de- 
scription is taken, is on the large paper in 
the Althorp Library, anid is elegantly bound 
in old red morocco.” Dibdin's Bib. Decam. 
p- 116. 

Yours, &c. J. C. 

Mr. Ursan, Jan, 14. 
bap ie reo ty wos L and genealo- 

gical works have been so nume- 
rous of late years, and are in general 
so 
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so correct, that if you have no objec- 
tion, I may perhaps call your attention, 
and that of the public, sometimes, to 
the occasional inaccuracy to be met 
with in the sources from which some 
of the most valuable information is de- 
rived. AndI will begin with Dng- 
dale, a name of the first yegey 
whose talents and industry I am so far 
from under-rating, that I am only sur- 
rised that so few errors are to he found 
in his Jaborious and voluminous works. 
But as it may be advisable to correct 
these errors, that they may not be co- 
pied into other publications, as is too 
frequently the case, I trust a few occa- 
sional communications may not be un- 
acceptable to your genealogical readers. 
illiam, first Earl Douglas, is said 

to have died in the 1384, which I 
believe is correct. On this supposition, 
let us see whether Dugdale has not 
committed an error in asserting the 
Lord Lovell to have married one of 
his daughters, as will appear from the 
following extracts from his Baronage : 


«Sir Richard Lovell, knight, in 9th of 
Edward III. with Muriel his wife, had the 
custody of the castles of Corff and Purbeck, 
&e. which Muriel was daughter to —— 
Earl Douglas in Scotland, by whom he had 
issue Joane, the wife of John de Moels, 
&c.”—Dugd. Bar. vol. I. p. 558. 

Again,— 

*¢ John de Moels having married Joane, 
one of the hters and heirs to Sir Ri- 
chard Lovell of Castle Cary, died 11th of 
Edward III. (1338) leaving Muriel, the 


wife of Sir Thomas Courteney, knt. 15 
, and Isabel, her sister, his pa vn 


of 
and heirs.” P. 620. 


Muriel, then, was born in 1323; 
and Joan, her mother (supposing her 
to have been only 20 at Muriel’s birth), 
in 1303. Earl glas, to have been 
20 at the birth of his daughter furiel, 
must have been born in 1283, and 
therefore must have been 101 years old 
. the oe of his death in 1384, and 
this u e supposition of the parent 
bei ale amen une older chin the 
child in each instance, which is very 
unlikely. 

The marriage of Sir Richard Lovell 
with Muriel, daughter of William, 
first Earl of Douglas, is copied by Col- 
linson in his History of Somersetshire, 
vol. II. p. 54. 

Now Sir Richard Lovell might 
sibly marry a sister or aunt of Earl 


Gant. Mac. January, 1824. 
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Douglas, but only one sister is men- 
tioned in the Scotch Peerage, who 
married three husbands, but none of 
the nante of Lovell. 

I see by your Magazine for Novem- 
ber, p. 450, that ‘“‘ Mr. Blore has sac- 
ceeded in tracing and restoring some 
very valuable specimens of ancient mo- 
numents, particularly those of the early 
Douglasses,” which may possibly lead 
to an explanation of this difficulty, un- 
less it be previously removed by some 
of your heraldic Correspondents ; when 
after all it may appear that no alliance 
whatever. took place between the 
Douglas and Lovell families. ‘ 

Having mentioned Mr. Blore, is it 
likely that any more portions of the 

and aceurate History of Rut- 
land, commenced by that gentleman’s 
father, which contains a fund of omer 
logical and heraldic information, should 
be published? In whose possession are 
the MSS. and plates ? E.W. 


—_@-- 
Mr. Unsan, Hampstead, Jan. 10: 


AS the residences of men of genius 
and talent must be always inte- 
resting to their admirers, I have sent 
a view of a Cottage on Haverstock Hill, 
situated on the road between London 
and Hampstead, which, if you think 
worthy, I should be happy to see in- 
serted in your valuable and highly in- 
teresting Magazine ; particularly as 
the original was in the course of last 
summer considerably altered. It was 
to this house that Sir Charles Sedley 
retired, when sickness, Brongn on b 
a life of profligacy, enfo solitude 
and confinement, and here he died, 
It was afterwards occupied by Sir Ri- 
chard Steele, a man of much superior 
abilities, who came hither in '}712, as 
is supposed on account of pecuniary 
embarrassnents, and it is probable he 
wrote many of his papers in the Spec- 
tator in this retirement, from which, 
he was often fetched by Pope and 
other members of the Kit Cat Club 
to the Upper Flask, where their meet 
ings were then held. The windows 
of this house command a fine view of 
London, as also of the neighbouring 
hills of Hampstead and Highgate. 


Yours, &c. $. J. S. 


—--@—— 
Mr. Ursax, Beach-st. Deal, Jan.11. 
BEG leave to communicate, thro’ 
the channel of your eer | 
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and: valuable Magazine, the usefulness 

and comfort of good Foot-paths. 

To Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others. 

A firm and good Foot-path, that will 
rir Ah up by Vhe Frost, nor 
seflen by the Ruin, but will remain 
in all Seasons sound and secure. 

Prepare thick East Country tar, or 
American tar, that which is the 
cheapest, with a sufficient panty of 
fine gravel (and gravel sand from the 
turnpike road, where none other can 
be had), but where near the sea shore, 
the beach foundation sand will be 
found the best; and let be made a 
wooden hoe or scraper, about 18 
inches long, and six or seven inches 
deep, with a handle like a garden- 
rake, placed in the centre, two-thirds 
peta the top of the board. Being 
thus prepared, having the top of the 
foot-path laid smooth, and the tar in 
pails, or the tar-barrel on a barrow or 
truck, then pour from out the bung-hole, 
or hole made in the head thereof, a 
qeven or two, as may be judged, on 
the path, and with the wood scraper 
draw the tar over the ground, in equal 
thickness, as near as possible, so as to 
cover the ground (do a yard or two) ; 
then put on the gravel mixed with the 

ravel sand (out of the barrow) plenti- 
ully, to be drawn in equal thickness 
with the wooden scraper, so as to cover 
the tar altogether ; and when the path 
is, thus made, let it remain unused for 
some time, that the materials may com- 
bine. and harden, which they will do 
in dry weather very soon, say one week 
or two; the offensive smell of the tar 
will soon go off, and the path will be 
found firm and lasting. 

I have, in proof hereof, made a path 
(of those materials) in my garden 120 
feet in length; and although it has 
had so much wet ia it for the last two 
months past, yet it hath become firm, 
so as to be proof against the wet, nor 
hath the frost any power on it. 

Coal tar may be used for the purpose, 
and the ground may be covered with 
this ra the ot! materials at about 
two shillings and sixpence per square 
of 100 feet (this I ean ales pened); 
and will be found of equal firmness 
with the other, the smell excepted, 
will answer well for parish foot-paths 
to the House of God, and be found 
comfortable travelling, especially in 
winter. 

- It may be said the Sun in summer 
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will soften it, and cause it to be dirty. 
Does the Sun dry tar om buildings? it 
will be found to do the:same on the 

round. ~'Tar will-harden and:dry, not 
Faving the power of the Sun... 1 

Where paths are well covered with 
gravel, it may be drawn aside to admit 
the tar, and serves for covering, mixed 
with the gravel sand or road sand, and 
thus saves the expense of obtaining 
more. No grass can penetrate a path 
prepared as directed, nor will it require 
“a for many years. 

herever and by whomsoever this 
plan for paths may be proved and ap- 
proved, the recommender would lay 
no other claim for its usefulness, than 
the generosity of those gentlemen, 
which will enable him to assist the 
poor, the sick, the needy, the afflicted, 
the widow, the fatherless, the orphan, 
the friendless, and the cause of mis- 
sions for the spread of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

P.S. The East Country tar or Ame- 
rican tar to cover the path will amount 
to about three shillings and sixpence 
per square of 100 feet. 


ours, &c. T. Baytey. 


On Metroporitan Courts oF 
Requests.—No. ILI. 


( Continued from vol. xci1t. Part ii. 
p. 495. 

HE Commissioners of Courts of 
Requests generally consist of 
tradesmen, of men trained from their 
very youth to the pursuits of trade, 
whose time and whose minds are and 
have been too much occupied with 
their own personal concerns, to allow 
them to devote any part of their atten- 
tion to the study even of the principles 
of equity and of British Jurisprudence; 
the acquirements, therefore, which 
they can call to their assistance are, 
generally speaking, only those which 
can be derived from a general know- 
ledge of business: it cannot be denied 
that even this knowledge’ will fre- 
sage | prove of much service to per- 
sons placed in their situation, but it 
will not compensate for the absence of 
that acquaintance with the maxims of 
the Law of Equity, without which no 
man can. be properly qualified wo fill 
the station of a Judge. It may be 
urged, in reply to this objection, that 
the Juries which decide. even upon 
matters of life and death, are usually 
selected from the same class of society 
to 
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to which the Commissioners of Courts 
of Requests belong: but no man who 
has any acquaintance with the Law of 
England, will be disposed to allow the 
validity of this argument; for, with one 
remarkable exception, Juries are jndges 
only of the fact, the law of each case 
is left to a more competent authority ; 
besides which, every person who fre- 
~~ any of the superior Courts of 

ustice, will he convinced that Juries 
owe much of their usefulness to the 
presiding Judge. 

It cannot excite surprise that the 
decisions of these Courts are fre- 
quently in direct opposition to the de- 
cisions of the higher Courts of Justice; 
that maxims of jurisprudence which 
have long been deemed almost incon- 
trovertible, are disregarded, or perhaps 
unknown to the Commissioners of 
Courts of Requests; nor ought the 
continual variance of decision upon 
the same points in different cases to 
cause any astonishment; the principles 
of equity are immutably fixed ; and if 
every case was referred to that unerr- 
ing standard, no cause of complaint 
could exist, nor would there be any 
discrepancies in the judgments of these 
Courts; but where we are entirely 
strangers to those principles, when 
their whole lives have been passed in 
pursuits which deprived — of _ 
opportunity, even if they had posses: 
the desise of obtaining ; knowledge of 
those principles, we may reasonably 
expect that their decisions will not 
conform to the maxims of equity, or 
agree with each other *. 

The different parish vestries are 
generally the constituents of Commis- 
sioners of Courts of Requests; and as 
these assemblies are usually under the 
dominion of party spirit, there is rea- 
son to fear that the prevailing and most 

werful faction will rather be guided 
m their choice of Commissioners by 
the consideration whether or not the 
proposed persons belong to their own 
pertys than @ conviction of their 

ing well qualified, by unshaken inte- 
gtity, and. unquestionable ability, to 
discharge the duties of the office: this 
party spirit will of course be carried 





* The writer wishes to direct attention 
to a Letter upon this + which appear- 
. agaz 


ed in the ine, vol. xc1it. 


ii. p. $19, and which has anticipated much 
of what he intended to say upon this im- 
portant subject. 





from the vestry meeting to the Court 
of Requests, and will there exercise its 
baneful infleence at the expense of 
right and justice. The pagal 

ing a jury are. generally r 
eco betel caulk that Suity tpi, 
or the spirit of envy and dissention, 
has seldom time to erect its standard 
amongst them; but the case is very dif- 
ferent with Commissioners of Courts 
of Requests; they are compelled to as- 
sociate together for perhaps a year, 
usually for a much longer period, and 
during this time _ may continue to 
pervert justice mere — a spirit of 
opposition. Can it be expected that 
men of but very moderate education, 
of very limited attainments, and pos- 
sessed of no very extensive abilities, 
wil] or can discard their prejudices or 
their enmities at the entrance of -_ 
tribunal? will they not more proba 
bring these prejedices and these oun. 
ties to the judgment-seat itself; and, 
perhaps, hough unconscious of their 
influence, be governed by their power 
while exercising their jndicial autho- 
rity? Instances have not been want- 
ing, where persons having suits in 
Courts of Requests have privately ap- 
plied to some of the Commissioners, 
who, so far from disdainfully rejecting 
such applications, have kindly pro- 
mised their assistance to the applicant ; ” 
but it is hardly possible to enumerate 
all the evils attending the constitution 
of Courts of Requests, even as it re- 
spects the Commissioners ; an altera- 
tion is evidently desirable, nay, abso- 
lutely necessary, if it is wished that 
justice should be impartially adminis- 
tered in these Courts. 

The power of Courts of Requests 
to enforce the payment of what. they 
decide to be just, are either by an at- 
tachment of the person or s of the 
defendant; in the first case, they have 
power to commit for 20 days, when 
the debt does not exceed twenty shil- 
lings, and for a proportionate period if 
the debt be of greater amount; the 
largest period of imprisonment being 
100 days; and at the end of these re- 
spective terms of imprisonment, the 

efendant must be pi some y however 
improper may have been his conduct. 
As this imprisonmententirelydischarges 
the defendant from any future claim, 
it is very appropriately termed by the 
lower classes, ‘‘ paying the debt,” and 
it is very frequently preferred to any 
other mode of paying the debt ; simple 
detention 
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detention withgat labour being all that 
the Commissioners have the power to 
direct... This mode of enforcing the 
decisions of a Court of Requests is very 
little regarded.. The other mode of 
recovering debt, execution against the 
goods of the! defendant, is too often 
efeated by the removal or conceal- 
ment of the goods, or by some other 
= pretending a claim to the ef- 
ects, to disprove which would require 
an action at law; and upon the clearest 
evidence of the fraudulent concealment 
of property by a debtor, the Commis- 
sioners no power of committing 
him to hard labour; the only punish- 
ment they can inflict is the enlarge- 
ment of the period of imprisonment 
for a few weeks. 
It is too generally the practice of 
Courts of Requests, upon the mere re- 
nest of the defendant, to allow the 
ebt' to be paid by instalments, even 
thovgh the defendant possesses the 
power of immediately discharging the 
demand, and to fix these instalments 
at a very low sum: that this practice 
may sometimes be useful, is very pro- 
bable; but that it can be necessary to 
allow it to prevail so extensively as is 
done at present, may very safely be 
doubted; at least the Commissioners 
ought to satisfy themselves by exami- 
nation — a pe of = 
, whether there be any just title 
agp id indulgence iiqueted, and not 
subject the plaintiff to further trouble, 
and compel him to wait any unneces- 
sary time for a debt which they have 
themselves declared to be just, unless 
the debtor shows that he cannot satisfy 
the demand upon him without some 
delay; in such a case attention to his 
desire might be shown: but if he was 
not deficient in the means, but was 
seeking only how to cause trouble and 
anxiety to his creditor, then most cer- 
tainly the indulgence sought ought to 
be withheld. Commissioners can 
ascertain the facts only by that patient 
investigation which t have not at 
— either time or inclination to 
tow. A Barrister. 


Mr. Ursay, Exeter, Dec. 5. 
i the year 1674 an Englishman 
abroad wrote the “Life of Saint 
Thomas Cantilupe, Bishop of Here- 
ford,” who flourished in the thirteenth 
century, and printed it at Gané; this 
book is duodecimo size, 364 pages, de- 


dicated to the Great Duke of Tuscany. 
I lately met with: gfair copy; whe- 
ther. it is. by any curious col- 
lector or. colecwn, 1 know 
I saves avy one fo wppaoe! offered in 
’ catalogues ; it seems, 
from the Museo-Britannico-Catalogue, 
it is not in the, British Museum— 
English books printed on the Conti- 
nent 150 years ago, are often very 
rare. It contains much originality, 
and is not deficient in entertainment, 
The title is, —** The Life and Gests of 
S. Thomas Cantiiupe, Bishop of Here- 
ford, and some time before L, Chan- 
cellor of England, Extracted out of 
the authentique Records of his Ca- 
nonization ; as to the maine part, Ano- 
nymous, Matt. Paris, Capgrave, Harps- 
feld, and others. Collected by R.S.S.I. 
At Gant. Printed by Robert Walker, 
at the Signe of the Annuntiation of 
our B. Lady, 1674.” 

After a long Dedication, a Table of 
twenty-five Chapters precedes the body 
of the work ; viz. 

1. The time and cireumstance of his 
birth.—2. Of the parents and discent 
of S. Thomas.—3. Of his childhood 
and domestique education.—4. His 
first studyes in Oxford.—5. S. Thomas 
his study of philosophy.—6. His study 
of the canon Jaw at Oxford.—7. He is 
made Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford.—8. He is made Lord High 
Chancellor of — —9Q. King 
Henry the 3 dyes; his son succeeds ; 
S. Thomas with license gives up his 
seale and retyres.—10. S. Thomas re- 
turns to Oxford, proceeds Doctour of 
a the testimony given of him. 
—11. He is made Bishop of Hereford. 
—12. His Retyrement and Union with 
God.—1i3. Of his love to the poore. 
—14. His charity to all, and detesta- 
tion of detraction.—15. His courage in 
defence of ecclesiastical libertys.—-16. 
His journey to Rome and entertain- 
ment there.—17. His returne home, 
and death on the way.—18. The be- 
reall of his H. body, and returne of his 
bones into Eagland.—1i9. The trans- 
lation of them into a more ‘eminent 
place.—20. The multitude of miracles 
wrought by the saint. —21. His ¢a- 
nonization, and general devotion of all 
unto him, both Prince apd mee tll 
this unhappy breach.—22. fis umi- 
lity and abstinence. —23. His diseharge 
of duty towards God and bis neighbour. 
~-24. His purity of aay and mind.— 
25. His justice and prudence. 

At 
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At the conclusion of the life is added: 
’ *©APPROBATIO. | 

Libellum,' cui titulus, The Life and 
Gests of Saint Fhomas Cantilupe, Bi- 
shop of Hereford,’ Atigtic® tonserip- 
tum, '&theologe mihi eye eae, 
lo dignwm: censeo. Actu Ava, 
27 Augesti, anno 1674: H:: Hesius, 
Libr. Censor.” ' 

The following is a specimen of the 
work, from the Bishop's 
Journey to Rome : 


“The last contest he had, and which 
cost him dearer than the rest, as going 
more against the hayre, was with the me- 
tropolitane John Peccham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a man of great learning and abi- 
lity, and a worthy prelate, as grave authors 
doe testify ofhim. Nor is eiestoarent 
Saint to be the worse wer chad for this 
theyr variance, synce good wise men 
may be of different judgment, as to matter 
of right or fact, untill a just umpyre decide 
the controversy ; till then both the plantiff 
and defendant may inculpably by course of 
law seek theyr right. 

“This John Peccham succeeded Rabert 
Kilwarby in the chayre of Canterbury ; with 
whome *d this reference, that as the 
other had bin intiall of the H. order of 
S. Dominick, and thence chosen to that see, 
so this of St. Franciss, both signally emi- 
nent in knowledg and vertue, eM 
lights of theyr respective bodyes. This John, 
his years of government being expyrd, tra- 
velld through the Universityes of Italy to 
his great improvement, and lastly to Rome, 
where the forerunning fame having yivin a 
large character of his eminent » he was 
in short time made by the Pope then sit- 
ting, Auditor or Chiefe op of his pa- 
lace; in which employment he continued, 
till, upon the promotion of Robert to his 
Cardinallship, he succeeded him in his Arch- 
Bishoprick. No record that I could meet 
with gives us any further account of this 
controversy, than it was a lane ot 
relating to priviledges imman 
private Bees which the Arch-Bishop was 
thought to trench, nor were they peculiar 
to that of Hereford, py age —— to 
all that acknowledged him t etropo- 
litane, yet no one besydes our Saint had the 
courage to both the labour and ex- 
penses, and hazards that were annexed to 
such an undertaking. cause was to be 
tryed in the Court of Rome ; for that end a 
journey thither was necessary, and a good 
purse to defray its charges. 

“*He took his journey from England 
through Normandy, and making some stay 
in the Abbey of Lira in the diocese of Eu- 
reux, this which I am to recount happen- 
ed during thatinterim, nor must be omitted, 
as being a testimony of his present sanctity. 





A child of 3 yeares old wont te i 





ment of all pr y 
even then miraculous; but to whome to as- 
cribe the miracle they knew not, and to S. 
Thomas they durst not, though even then 
venerable for his sanctity, yet his humility 
could not brook such ex: i . B 

afterwards when the fame and number of his 
wonders was divulg’d through France itselfe, 
the father of the child, before the Lords 
Commissioners, upon the Saint’s making 
the signe of the Cross, and uttering the 
aforesayd words, depos'd that he verily be- 
liev’d life was restor’d by his meritts and 


e 


intercession. 

* He began his j in or about the 
60 yeare of his age, notwithstandi 
his odily infirmityes, arriv’d there safe ~ 


well; Nicolas the 4 sitting then in the 
Chayre of S. Peter. This present Pope was 
a Frenchman by birth, who, besydes other 
great parts wherwith nature had endow'dhim, 
was so farr favour’d by grace, as to be emi- 
oat b+. sancti — in — wher- 
off, r death, his sepulcher was graced 
with many miracles, Sn chek, lame, and 
dumb, finding there a present cure. Now, 
what wonder if one saint give another an 
henorable reception? this is no more than 
to give vertue its due; and from whome may 
- be more justly expected then from 
+ ta? ” 


Old writers inform us, that Thomas 
Cantilupe was the last canonized Eng- 
lish Saint, and the reported miracles 
wrought at his tomb amounted to 425. 
He died in Tuscany, 1282. 


Yours, &c. SHtrtey Wootmea. 


—@— 

Mr. Ursan, Jan. 13. 
SEND you the following observa- 
tions on several of your past Num- 

bers for insertion (if ~ them 
worthy) in your Miscellany. E. 1. C. 
Vou. 
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Vou. bxxx1x, ii. pp. 297, 208: 
“To ‘the, able description of the 
Church of East Meon by two of your 
Correspondents, the following account 
of the discovery of an ancient pplating, 
of St. Christopher, in the latter part o 
ear, extracted from a newspaper, 
will form_an appropriate supplement. 
¢* A bricklayer, employed in some repairs 
in the oe, ear Meon Church, ape 
accidental stroke of his trowel against the 
wall, displaced some of the plaster, when a 
painted Thead of extraordinary size was dis- 
closed to his view: on proceeding further, 
he discovered the whole-length figure of a 
iant, bearing on his shoulders a female, 
folding in one hand a ball - pie, a 
globe, while the other was held up near her 
face. The giant held in his left hand a large 
staff, or wes is more probable, a spear, 
part of which is defaced. A dragon was also 
at his feet. The whole is very well exe- 
cuted, particularly the drapery.” 

There can be no doubt that this 
painting refers to the well-known le- 
gend of St. Christopher bearing our 
Saviour in the likeness of a child across 
ariver. See a similar painting in vol. 
xcul. ii. p. 305. Such paintings were 
very common in antient churches *. 

Vol. xc. i. p. 584. 


The story of Sultan Mahmud, amon 
the anecdotes of the Arabs, is ciple’ 
with little variation, and that for the 
worse, from No. 99 of the Guardian, 
and is there called a Persian tale. 

Vol. xc11. i. p. 104. 

Enquiry is made respecting a por- 
trait idscrebed *¢ Fran. Bindlos 1645,” 
very unsatisfactorily answered by ano- 
ther Correspondent in the same vol. 

. 194. In Pennant’s Journey from 
Chester (ed. 1811, p. 485), among the 
portraits in Woburn Abbey is one of 
Lady Bindloss, wife to Sir Francis 
Bindloss of Berwick, near Lancaster, 
and daughter to Thomas, third Lord 
De la Warr. Your first Correspond- 
ent’s enquiry, therefore, in all proba- 
bility, applies to this lady's husband. 

P. 405. The general resurrection 
on St. Giles’s Church-gate has, since 
my communication in the above Ma- 

azine, been cleaned and bronzed. 

e workmanship, now divested of 
the accumulated dirt which then co- 
vered it, appears to very great perfec- 
tion. I beg to make some additions 
to my former. observations. On a 


* See Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Anti- 


quities. 





tomb-stone, inthe lower part of the 
sculpture, is the date 1687, and the 
letters A. P:'30, which were bly 
the initials and age of the sculptor:— 
who this ingenious’ person ‘was, these 
particulars may perhaps enable-some 
of your Correspondents to -aseertain. 
The date I gave on Mr. Pennant’s au- 
thority, is therefore incorrect. Qn the 
architrave of the Doric archway, which 
contains this curious performance, is 
cut—** William Leverton, architect, 
1800.” What station this sculpture 
occupied previous to that date, I have 
not been able to learn. 
Vol. xcr11. ii. p. 446. 

Let any person who reads Mr. 
Gleig’s Letter, turn to the anecdote 
recorded in your vol. xcr. i. 5%, which 
shows the manner in which Bibles are 
re pen of in the East, and he cannot 
fail of having his eyes open to the cant 
and humbug of Misonaty and Bible 
Societies. 

P. 506. Viator is informed that 
the bell of St. George’s Church, South- 
wark, tolls in the morning and even- 
ing at the same periods as the Dorches- 
ter bell, and is, I think, very probably 
a relic of the Norman Couvre-feu. 


DecLaMaTion ON THE History 
oF ENGLAND. 


Read in Trinity College Chapel, 
June 1777. 

ANY of the wisest and warmest 
assertors of equal government 
have been fond of reverting to Saxon 
annals for the origin of the English 
Constitution, and, without the warrant 
of history or tradition, have considered 
the rise of our liberties under the Nor- 
mans, as only the restoration of immu- 

nities subverted by the Conquest. 
This opinion, however, been 
propagated by its authors, neith€? from 
a decided conviction on the one hand, 
nor from a blind admiration of anti- 
quity on the other; a very generous 
but mistaken motive has often render- 
ed it popular and energetic; it has 
been opposed in times! of public’ dan- 
ger to the arguments of those enemies 
to their country, .and. indeed: to: all 
mankind, oy ton branded. the sa- 
cred privileges. wrested by our patriot 
ancestors from -the first) Nerman 
very as the fruits of successful. re- 

ion. i te 

But although the-principle is to’ be 
applauded, the error cannot (and in 
this 
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this enlightened age) happily need not 
be tien, hontihee me mankind 
can mever be made to depend on the 
times of their being vindicated with 
success they are sacred and immuta- 
ble, —the gift of Heaven; and whe- 
ther appropriated for the first time to- 
day, or enjoyed beyond the reach of 
annals, the title to them is equally in- 
controvertible. One individual may 
forfeit his property to another from 
supineness, and usurpation may 
strengthen into right by prescription ; 
but homan aiolegen in the gross 
cannot be so snatched away ; there is 
no statute of limitation* to bar the 
claims of Nature. Let us not there- 
fore, from a patriot zeal, involve our- 
selves in the faint evidences of proba- 
bility, but be contented to trace our 
political constitution from a source 
within the reach of moral demonstra- 
tion. There is more honour in hav- 
ing freed ourselves from tyranny, than 
in always having been free. 

We know with certainty that the 
Saxons had Parliaments, but we know 
with equal certainty that the people at 
large had no representative share in 
them; the bulk of the nation were 
either vassals under the feudal lords, 
or alloditt under the King's Govern- 
ment. The first being absolute slaves 
to their masters, could not pretend to 
become political rulers; and the last 
being not even united by the feudal 
bond to the community, could have no 
suffrages in the feudal councils. 

The Saxon lords were free, but for 
that very reason there was ‘no public 
liberty; the Government was highly 
aristocratical ; there was no shadow of 
that equal communion of privileges, 
founded on legislative institutions, 
which constitutes freedom -— Eng- 
lish: principles ; by which all who are 
the’ @jects of the laws, must per- 
sonally or by representation be the 
makers of the laws. This principle, 
which may be justly denominated the 
very essence of our present Govern- 
ment, neither did nor could possibly 
exist till the proud feudal chieftains, 
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bending under an accidental pressure, 
were obliged to sacrifice their pride to 
necessity, and their tyranny to self- 
preservation. , 

But before our enquiries can be 
peny begun at the period I have fixed, 

fore I can exhibit the elastic force of 
freedom rebounding under the pressure 
of the most absolute government, I 
must call your attention to the genea- 
logy of our feudal ancestors. ey is- 
sued from that Northern hive of fierce 
warriors who overran all Europe at the 
declension of the Roman empire ;— 
a race of men the most extraordinary 
that ever marked and distinguished the 
state of nature ;—a people who in the 
absence of every art and science, car- 
ried the seeds of future perfection. in 
their national genius and characteristic, 
visible even then, in an unconquer- 
able fortitude of mind, in an inherent 
idea of human equality, tempered with 
a voluntary submission to the most 
rigid subordination. 

The trial by jury too, was under- 
stood and revered by all the Northern 
inhabitants of Europe, when they first 
appeared among the degenerate nations 
that had lost it. Liberty, driven from 
the haunts of science and civilization, 
seems to have fled with this talisman 
to the deserts, and to have given it to 
barbarians to revenge her injuries, and 
to redeem her empire. In markin 
the process of the constitution throug 
the furnace of slavery, it must never 
be forgotten that such were our an- 
cestors. 

When William had gained the vic- 
tory of Hastings, he marched towards 
London with his victorious Normans, 
and found (like other conquerors) an 
easy passage to the throne, when the 

rince is slain and his army defeated. 
The English proffered him the - 
able ion of a kingdom which he 
was in a condition to have seized by 
force, rather choosing to see the brows 
of a victor encircled with a crown 
than with a helmet, and wishing ra- 
ther to be governed by the sceptre than 
the sword. 





* There are cértain limitations of time fixed by statute, in the reigns 


of Henry VIII. 
debts and 


and James I. beyond which the subject (and the King, by a later Act,) es 


Courts of Sustice to in the ion of landed » to recover 
5 gtans Thee Low se 


, or ith redress private wrongs. 
Statute of Limitetion. 


+ Allodii were such as held of no feudal superieur celles qui ne recognissent superieur 
feodalisé. .'These allodial lands were all surrendered up at the Norman Conquest, and 
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He was therefore installed with all 
the solemnities of the Saxon corona- 
tions, and immediately afterwards an- 
nihilated all those laws which these 
solemnities were instituted to perpe- 
tuate. . He established his own feudal 
system, the only one he understood ; 
he divided all the lands of England in- 
to knights’ fees, to be holden of him- 
self by military service; and as few or 
none of the English had any share in 
this general distribution, their estates 
being forfeited from their adherence to 
Harold, and by subsequent * rebellions, 
it is plain they could have no political 
consequence, since none but the im- 
mediate vassals of the Crown had seats 
in the feudal Parliaments. Could Wil- 
liam have been contented thus to have 
shared with his Norman Barons the 
spoils of the conquered English, and 
merely to have transferred his feudal 
empire from Normandy to Britain, the 
sacred Sun of freedom had probably 
then set upon this island never to have 
risen any more! The Norman lords 
would have established that aristocracy 
which then distinguished the whole 
feudal world; and when afterwards, 
by the natural progression of that sin- 
gular system, when by the inevitable 
operation of escheats and forfeitures, 
the Crown must have —— all 
that originally issued from it; 
Shak die Herat hanetees must have 
dropped like falling stars into the cen- 
tre of power and aristocracy, and been 
swallowed up in monarchy ; the people, 
already trained to subjection, without 
rights and without even similar griev- 
ances to unite them, would have been 
an to the Prince in the meri- 
dian of his authority and despotism. 
Encircled with a standing army, he 
would have scattered terror through a 
nation of slaves. 

Happily for us, William's views ex- 
a with his dominion; he forgot 
that his Barons (who were not bound 
by their tenures to leave their own 
country) had followed him rather as 
companions in enterprize than as vas- 
sals: he confided in a standing army of 
mercenaries which he recruited on the 
continent, riveted even on his own 
Normans the worst feudal severities, 
and before the end of his reign the 
English saw the oppressors themselves 
among the number of the oppressed. 
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This plan, pursued and vated 
by his descendants, assimilated the he- 
terogeneous bodies of which the king- 
o- was composed. Normans and 

nglish, Barons and Vassals, were 
obliged to unite in a common cause. 
Mr. de Lolme, citizen of Geneva (by 
comparing the rise of liberty in Eng- 
land with the fall of it in France) has 
so nan, and ingeniously proved that 
Magna Charta was obtained from the 
necessity which the Barons were un- 
der of forming an union with the 
people, that I shall venture to con- 
sider it as a fact demonstrated, and 
shall proceed to an enquiry no less 
curious and important, where he and 
other writers have left a greater field 
for originality: I mean the rise of the 
English House of Commons to its pre- 
sent distinct and representative state. 
The statute of Magna Charta, so often 
evaded and so often solemnly re-esta- 
blished, disseminated (it must be con- 
fessed) those great and leading maxims 
on which all the valuable privileges of 
civil government depend. Indeed the 
29th chapter contains every absolute 
right for the security of ‘which men 
enter into the relative obligations of 
society. But privileges thus gained, 
and only maintained by the sword, 
cannot be called a constitution ; after 
bearing a summer's blossom, they may 
-_" as they grew, in the field of 

attle. Of little consequence are.even 
the most solemn charters confirmed by 
legislative ratifications, if they who 
are the objects of them do not compose 
part of that power without whose con- 
sent they cannot be repealed. If they 
have no peaceable way of preventing 
their infringement, nor any opportu- 
nity of vindicating their claims till 
they have lost the benefit of possession, 
liberty in this state is not an inhe- 
ritance; it is little better than am alms 
from an indulgent or a cautious admi- 
nistration. 

It remains, therefore, to shew b 
what steps the people of England, 
without being drawn forth into per- 
sonal action, were enabled to act with 
more than personal force; in what 
manner they acquired a political scale 
in which they could deposit the privi- 
leges thus bravely and fortunately ac- 
quired, and into which every favare 
accumulation of power, flowing from 





generally introduced into England. 


* It was not till the 19th year of the Conqueror’s reign, that the feudal system was 
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the increase of property and the thriv- 
ing arts of peace, might silently and 


im ptibly fall, bringing down the 
souls withagt! convolaing’ the balance. 
And here those historians must be fol- 
lowed with caution, who have made 
this new order in the state to start u 

at the nod of Montfort or Edward. 
Neglecting operations’ of the feudal 

stem, as thinking them ay ry a 
the province of the la the 
historian, they have mistaken the effect 
for the cause, and have ascribed this 
memorable event to a sudden political 
necessity, which was in reality pre- 
— and ripened — slow and uni- 
orm progresson. is truth may be 
easily illustrated. 

The Law of Edward the First * still 
remains on the records of Parliament, 
by which the Crown and the Barons, 
in order to preserve for ever their feudal 
rights, restrained the creation of ahy 
new superiorities. By this act the 
people were allowed to dispose of their 
estates, but the original tenure was 
made to follow the land through all 
its alienations ; consequently, when 
the King’s vassal divided his: property 
by scale into smaller baronies, the 

rchaser had from thenceforth no 
feudal connection with the seller, : but 
held immediately of the King, accord- 
ing to the ancient tenure of the land ; 
ont if these purchasers alienated to 
others, the lands so purchased, still of 
tenure, continued and remained in the 
Crown. -- 
(To be continued.) 


—o— 

ArcusBisHop Wuiteirt’s HosPiTay 

aT Croypon,. FrouNDED ANNO 
D'n1 1600. 

_—— principal front, on the West, 

remains as in the print engraved 

in 1755 (published in Queen Eliza- 


beth’s ; with. the ex 
Stas Pret ie teen 
projected into the street, ‘and the bell 
turret over it on the roof. 

Over the entrance in the centre of 
the building, is inscribed, “ Qui ‘dat 
pauperi non indigebit.” The armsof 
the Archbishoprick of Canterbury, 
surmounted by the mitre, are als 
over the gate. Pats Di« 

—_ " ~— stnall 

uadrangle, converted e- poor 
Gothen into a garden ; by the a nd 
stands a pump for their use, and in 
the North-west “—s sun-dial, with 
the face glazed. r an arched door 
on the opposite side of the court, is an 
inscription, denoting the date of the 
last ‘repair, ‘‘ restored 1817, Francis 
Walters, Warden.” This door leads 
to the hall on the left hand, which ‘is 
small and low (about 28 feet by 18, by 
guess). The large fire- contains 

e dogs for burning wood; and ‘the 
small windows, four in number, are 


decorated with fragments of ae 
glass. The royal arms (probably those 
of Queen Elizabeth) within the garter, 
mutilated, a crown, portions ‘of the 
founder’s motto, swags of flowers; &c. 
One small coat remains‘complete ; it is 
placed between two caryatides, the fa- 
yourite ornament of the time, and may 
be blazoned quarterly, Ist Argent, a 
fess engrailed between six billets Gules ; 
2nd, Argent, a mullet pierced Sable; 
3d, Azure, a fess dancetté Etmine ; 
4th, Argent, a chevron purpure  be- 
tween three perukes proper. Edwardus 
Aylworth, anno 1598. ‘The hall con- 
tains a large table and benthes.” The 
table is of oak, of yp pam sr work- 
manship, and on the upper: frame is 
inscribed the name of the donor, ‘who 

ve it ‘to the poore for ever.” On 
the table was placed a folio bible in a 
wooden cover, richly ornamented with 





* Stat. 18 Edw. I. chap. 1. commonly called Quia emptores terrarum. The great Barons 


were very pressing to have this law passed; that the lands they had sold before the Act 
‘ight not be subinfued, but might return to themselves by escheat on failure of heirs, or by 
forfeitare in case of felony. But they did not foresee that the multiplication of their own 
order would in the end annihilate its consequences, and raise up # new order in the state. 
Indeed, the tenancies in capite were multiplying fast before this Act ; for when a large 
barony escheated, or was forfeited to the Crown, it was generally divided and granted to 
more than one, and frequently these baronies descended to several females, who inherited 
as co-parteners. It was in consequence of this multiplication of tenure in capjte, that the 
smaller Barons were summoned per vicecomites, and not sigillatim, like the greater ones, as 
éarly as the reign of John, their numbers being too great to address writs to them all. 
But this faultiplication would probably never have produced a genuine House of Commons, 
without the o ion of this Act, as will appear by and by, from the comparison betwetn 
the English and Scotch parliaments. 
Gent. Mac. January, 1824. clasps, 
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clasps, bosses, &c. such as are seldom 
seen. It had been repaired (but indif- 
ferently) at the expence of John Lett, 
of Lambeth, in 1817. 

The brethren, thirty in number, 
dine in this hall three times in the 

ear. 

The entrance to the Chapel is in 
the South-east corner of magne. 

The Chapel is small and very neat. 
The East window, from a tablet over 
it on the exterior, appears to have been 
put up by the Archbishop of York. 

*¢ Ebora Censis 
Hanc Fenestra’ 
Fieri Fecit 
1997.” 

In the centre of the window is a 
small coat, with the arms of the Arch- 
bishoprick of Canterbury, impaling 
Whitgift ; viz. Argent, on a cross fleury 
Sable five bezants; this has been re- 
versed by the glazier, and the arms of 
Whitgift placed on the dexter instead 
of the sinister side. On the space on 
each side the window hangs a tablet 
framed, containing commendatory 
verses in honour of the founder. In 
the middle, on the North side, hangs 
a large painting, having in the centre 
the arms as before; viz. Archbisho 
of Canterbury impaling Whitgift, wit 
the motto “ Vincit qui patitur,” and 
surrounded by ornamented compart- 
ments, containing select sentences in 
Latin ; at thetopare the initials “J. W.” 
united by a knot, and dated 1600. On 
the side of this, nearest the window, is 
the portrait of a lady who is dressed in 
black, with a high crowned hat and 
a ruff, holding in her hand a closed 
book: the picture is dated in the upper 
corner, “* An. D’n. 1616, ztatis suze 
38.” This, says Mr. Bray, is one of 
the Archbishop's daughters. 

On the other side of the ornamental 
tablet, and nearest the door, hangs an 
emblematical figure of a skeleton, but 
so obscured by age that its reference is 
not very evident. 

The West end of the Chapel is oc- 
cupied by a fine portrait of the founder, 
Archbishop Whitgift ; he is represent- 
ed standing at a table, on which an 
open bible held in his hand rests, on 
the table is placed another book clasp- 
ed, a bell, a watch, a seal, also his 
inkstand containing his knife, pens, 
&c. the whole of these utensils are 
curious and well painted, as is the 
figure of the Archbishop. In the 
back ground is a shelf with books on 
it. Over this portrait are the arms, as 
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in the window, with the motto, and 
on the frame is a Latin inscription *. 

Two small windows are on the 
South side of this Chapel, and between 
them hangs a painting of the Ten 
Commandments, with the figures of 
Moses and Aaron. 

The apartments of the poor brethren 
are of good and convenient size ; their 
situation, it appears, has lately been 
much improved ; for in the entrance to 
the hall is a list of estates belonging to 
the hospital, with their former rents 
contrasted with their increased pro- 
duce ; this was printed in 1817 ; and 
in 1813 a pamphlet was printed, en- 
titled, “‘an Account of the Proceedings 
and Evidence on a Writ of Enqui 
executed before the Sheriffs of Mid- 
dlesex and a Jury, on the first day of 
November 1813, to ascertain the Da- 
mages due from the Rev. John Rose, 
DD. unto the Warden and Poor of 
the Hospital of the Holy Trinity in 
Croydon,” which pamphlet dhe 
some of the abuses to which the cha- 
rity has been liable. 

Archbishop Whitgift is buried under 
a sumptuous monument in the South 
aile of Croydon Church. The tomb is 
remarkable as the exact counterpart of 
that of Archbishop Grindall his prede- 
cessor, who lies interred near the altar 
in the same Church. Both monuments 
very nearly resemble that of John Lord 
Russell at Westminster, with the ex- 
ception of the figure. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan, 12. 

wit I_predicted some months 

ago in 7 letter (xc111. ii. 222), 
has unfortunately come to pass ; and the 
recent bloodshed. in Demerara may be 
attributed to the intemperate inter- 
ference of certain persons in this coun- 
try, whose motives, if laudable, have 
been pressed by mistaken zeal, and 
the measures so misdirected as in a 
great degree to defeat their own in- 
tentions. 

I am in no way an advocate for 
slavery, but, on the contrary, am 
anxious for the total extinction of that 
abominable traffick. I would recom- 
mend the enforcing of still severer 
punishment on those who are detected 
in trading in this inhuman and unna- 
tural manner; and it would be but 
justice that the Captain and crew of 
every vessel found with slaves on 
board, should have a taste of the 





* See Manning and Bray, II. 553. 
. sweets 
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sweets of slavery, by working on the 
plantations for seven or fourteen years, 
according to their rank or degree on 
board of the ships in which they have 
acted; by enforcing this in the most 
rigid manner, the importation of slaves 
into the islands would soon terminate. 

The present enactments have had 
the salutary effect of making the plan- 
ters, at least, more alive to their own 
interests, by giving greater attention to 
the comforts and lives of their present 
stock of slaves; and I again repeat, 
that the hardships and privations en- 
dured by these unfortunate beings, is 
not half so severe as that suffered by 
nine-tenths of our fellow subjects—the 
peasantry of Ireland. 

The planters in the West Indies 
might, however, by the interference of 
the Legislature, have a more orderly 
and valuable description of slaves, 
were the mode practised in the Spanish 
Islands to be adopted in ours. In the 
Spanish Islands a slave may claim his 
freedom at a fixed price, and which, in 
a series of years they are enabled to 
effect, by industry and hard work on 
the holida s which are allotted them 
generally throughout the West Indies ; 
but which —7 in our West India 
islands are passed in dancing, whore- 
dom, and dissipation of every kind. 
You may easily conceive what a very 
desirable change such an enactment 
would have on the habits and morals 
of this unfortunate race. 

But whilst an Association send Mis- 
sionaries to preach rebellion, and whilst 
proclamations are every where placard- 
ded, that tend to raise hopes that never 
can be realized—what can be engen- 
dered by such means, but mutiny and 
bloodshed among the slaves, and dis- 
affection to Government in the bulk 
of their masters?—than whom a more 
loyal body cannot be produced. In 
every emergency they have proved 
themselves such; but when total de- 
struction and beggary stare them in 
the face, is it surprising that they 
should falter in their allegiance,—that 
they should prove dissatisfied, and 
enter into meetings and associations to 
avert their impending ruin? Let it be 
recollected that the balance in trade 
betwixt the two countries leaves seven 
millions in favour of England; and 
that upwards of 20,000 of our sailors 
(the main strength of this country) 
find constant employment in the West 
India trade! Sica. 


Mr. Urban, Jan. 13. 


OUR Corres: nt, P.W. (xciii. 

ii. 485) has given a decided opinion 
on the impropriety of receiving Circum- 
stantial Evidence in any case, even of 
murder. He is very strong in his ob- 
jections, although these objections are 
not only very questionable, but, in my 
judgment, open to refutation by the 
merest Tyro in argument. In the first 
place, it 1s hardly possible to have any 
other evidence in cases of murder ; men 
do not usually associate in herds to 
commit this crime, or perpetrate it in 
the face of day, in the market-place, or 
in the senate-house; sometimes, in- 
deed, they have done so; but it is a 
rare occurrence, and the culprit who 
is so hardy in his act, is geen found 
to be some poor maniac, or some sim- 
ple idiot. 

That the laws should be guarded in 
execution by the most jealous care of 
the subject’s interests, is a position 
which no Englishman will gainsay ; 
but that because a law is not perfect, 
and may in a single instance be per- 
verted to sanction or excuse an act of 
injustice, by the curious contrivances 
and ingenious sophistry of able and 
tricksome advocates, it should therefore 
be abrogated, is to argue upon the pos- 
sibility of the existence of such a system 
of ethics and jurisprudence combined, 
as never was, nor ever will be found 
but in the fancies of speculative phi- 
lanthropists, or in the conjectural 
theories of Utopian philosophers. 

As a Judge or a Juryman, although 
acquitted in conscience, it would grieve 
my heart to know that an innocent 
person may have heen wrongfully con- 
victed by my judgment, whether upon 
direct or circumstantial evidence. But 
such is the wisdom, and such the par- 
tiality both of the Judge and the Jury, 
which always incline to the side of 
mercy, that not my are the rights of 
the innocent, brt the presumed rights 
of the guilty, held inviolably sacred ; so 
that it is nearly impossible that in any 
great question of life or death, any in- 
dividual injury can be sustained ; the 
cause of public morals may be wronged ; 
but, for one innocent a unjustly 
convicted, it is probable ten thousand 
criminals escape merited condemna- 
tion ; and so perhaps it should be. I 
would not have it ot — But your 
Correspondent errs greatly in supposi 
that consletians on ireumstantl Evi 

nee 











dence are blots upon the fair escutcheon 
of our Jurisprudence. Indeed ‘I’ be- 
lieve it is considered by those best able 
to come) to a wise conclusion on the 
subject, that, generally speaking, Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence is more satisfac- 
tory for the elucidation of truth, than 
the testimony of the senses ; and that a 
fact, sopecially that of murder, is more 
likely to be proved by the natural coin- 
cidence of. circumstances, the neces- 
sary inductions of reason, and the re- 
lative nature of effect and cause, than 
by the mere assertion, although upon 
wath, of persons who, from the nature 
of the transaction, and their own pri- 
vity or consent to it, may have been 
deprived of the power of speaking to the 
fact with a clear apprehension and un- 
rejudiced judgment, For myself 1 
= little hesitation in confessing, that 
in many cases, I had rather come to a 
con¢lysion and form my opinion upon 
a circumstantial recapitulation and co- 
incidence of facts, than upon the im- 
mediate evidence of my own senses. 
For instance, in a case where some 
fellow-creature may have been deprived 
of life in my presence, such would 
necessarily be the horror of the mo- 
ment, and such the confusion of ideas 
likely to supervene, that it might be 
impossible for me to declare with po- 
sitive certainty with whom the provo- 
cation arose, or under what circum- 
stances the blow was given, ta occasion 
the fatal consequences, whether in self- 
defence or with malice aforethought ; 
in one case constituting justifiable ho- 
micide, or man-slaughter only ; in the 
other, that most foul and damnable 
crime of murder. But let these thin 
for the present. What is the al- 
ternative proposed? In all cases where 
circumstantial evidence alone can be 
had, if that be strong and satisfactory, 
that is, if it Jeave no doubt of the pri- 
soner’s guilt; (and unless such be the 
effect of evidence upon the mind of the 
Jury no prisonercan be justly convict- 
ed,) your Correspondent P. W. says, 
—transport forlife. Here I shall briefly 
say, that transportation, even for life, 
under the present regulations of Govern- 
ment, is nine times out of ten, and I 
verily believe my calculation is just, ra- 
ther a bonus than a penalty on crime: 
and J will state to you a case, amangst 
many others, within my knowledge, 
to prove this seemingly strange asser- 
lien. 
I,.S. was employed as a watchman 
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in my own parish, and such was the 
confidence placed in him, that mary 
of the respectable inhabitants gave him 
master-keys of their premises, that he 
might enter at all times of the night, 
to call the hour beneath their windows, 
and to protect their families and 
perty. Suspicion, however, did not 
sleep so sound but that many doubted 
his integrity. A burglary of consider- 
able extent was at last committed, and 
after very diligent investigation, was 
brought home to him most unequivo- 
cally. He was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to die. Secret interest was, 
however, most improperly and most 
unjustly made to save his life ; the sen- 
tence of death, under an undue and ill- 
advised influence, was commuted for 
a milder punishment, and he was 
transported to New Holland. Warm 
recommendations from his friends in 
power placed him as chief gardener at 
the Government-house, and he is bet- 
ter off, better fed, better clad, and 
better paid, than his honest neighbours 
are at home, who labour to earn their 
bread uprightly, with a fair character 
and eublente reputation ; but even 
here the tide of favour has not ebbed ; 
it flows in the same direction, carries 
him on to happiness, and very possibly 
to fortune and to high honours. For 
I speak it with mingled regret and 
shame, the country has been taxed to 
send out to this most infamous villain 
a wife and two children: true, the 
were living in some sort on warigh 
alms; but the expence of their trans- 
portation to be borne by the public 
purse, and the kindness shewn to such 
a miscreant, may not be justified by 
such considerations; and I am war- 
ranted in saying, that this, amongst 
others, is a proof that transportation 
for life is not so much a punishment 
as it is a reward for the blackest crimes 
—ingratitude and dishonesty of the 
foulest character. But for a while we 
will presume the transportation medi- 
tated by your Correspondent, and to be 
awarded to murderers convicted on cir- 
cumstantial evidence only, to be of a 
different description ; let it involve all 
the hardships of exile, and even of sla- 
very; this will only strengthen my 
argument; for I am certain the innocent 
convict would prefer death at home to 
a me existence in a foreign land, 
burthened with shame, and subjected 
to the imputation of presumed. guilt, 
with the. poor chance of some future 
arrest 
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arrest of judgment and restoration to 
liberty. 
. But your correspondent has related 
an .anecdote extremely well, in good 
keeping with his subject, and I con- 
fess not a little in point; but allow me 
to tell him one story is good until 
another is told, and that “‘ audi alteram 
partem” is uniformly admitted a rea+ 
sonable maxim with all sober-minded 
philosophers. I too will now state a 
¢ase which happened, I may say, with- 
in my own knowledge, although I was 
a boy at the time; and it will as justly 
impugn the validity of direct evidence, 
as that of your friend P. W. does the 
justice of receiving circumstantial proof, 
and. I do assure you most solemnly I 
have not coined it for my purpose. 
_ Sir H. D. many years since was rob- 
bed on the highway at no great dis- 
tance from his own house; the hue 
and cry was immediately raised, and 
servants sent in every direction the 
country round in pursuit of the robber. 
A person under very suspicious circum- 
stances was apprehended hard by: he 
answered very clearly the description 
iven of the offender, and there was 
‘ound upon him a sum of money corres- 
ding very nearly, or exactly, with 
that taken from SirH. When before the 
Magistrate, and purposely surrounded 
hy a crowd, he was immediately re- 
cognised by Sir H. and his identity 
positively sworn to, as the person by 
whom, and by whom alone, the rob- 
bery was committed. He could give 
no satisfactory account of himself; of 
his occupation at the time, or of the 
means by which he had acquired and 
so large a.sum of money,— 
arge as it.necessarily seemed, when 
found in the pocket of a labouri 
pauper, and such he professed himself 
to be. He.was committed, tried, con- 
victed, and executed. 

Fifteen years after this, a convict in 
Newgate, under sentence of death, a- 
mongst many other matters confessed 
that he was the man for whom another 
had innocently suffered; for that he 
had committed the robbery on Sir H. 
for which that other had been con- 
demnedand hanged. The circumstance 
became the subject of very general con- 
versation, and Sir H. was induced to 
visit the prison to admit or deny the 
man's identity. In. the moment that 
brought them face to face Sir H. ex- 
claimed in y, “Good God! then I 
have indeed the greater criminal ; I 
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have murdered an innocent man ;” and 
fainted in the arms of the attendants. 
Upon recovering, the wretched culprit 
—e some circumstances at- 
tending the robbery, which confirmed 
Sir H.’s conviction of this painful and 
distressing fact. He retired immedi- 
ately to his home, shut out the world, 
and never left his chamber till he died 
of a broken heart. 

With this narrative I close my argu- 
ment, and leave the comparative vali- 
dity, the justice and the propriety of 
receiving under reasonable restraint, di- 
rect or circumstantial evidence, as the 
case may be, to the further considera- 
tion of your Correspondent P. W. and 
to the good sense of your readers.in ge- 
neral. Causipicvus. 


Mr. Ursan, Gray's Inn, Jan. 14. 
N reading your Magazine of Decem- 
ber last, 485, my attention was 
attracted by a letter signed P. W. con- 
taining remarks on Circumstantial Evi- 
dence. Whether it was meant to have 
any bearing upon the caseof murder then 
about to be tried at Hertford, the wri- 
ter best knows; but I fully agree with 
him in the fallacy of Circumstantial 
Evidence ; though I do not in its total 
exclusion ; for if it were not on some 
occasions admitted, many crimes would 
be committed with impunity. Bat 
such cases should form exceptions ra- 
ther than a rule. To give an instance 
within my own knowledge of the dan- 
ger of allowing probability to for 
proof, I beg leave to communicate to 
you an instance stronger, in my opi- 
nion, than that given your corres- 
pondent P. W. of the y Knee of rely- 
ing too much on circumstances. I 
have often thought it ought to be per- 
manently recorded, as it certainly will 
be if inserted in the pages of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 

About forty-five years ago, when I 
was in my clerkship, a young man, 
named Coffey, then a clerk in the of. 
fice with me, who was, I think, a rela- 
tion, certainly an acquaintance of Mr. 
D. O'Bryen of Craven-street (one of 
the founders of the Benevolent Society 
of St. Patrick, and a constant promoter 
of that charity,) losta hat. At that. 
time, Mr. Urban knows, every body, 
except Quakers, and even some of that 
plain-dressing body, wore cocked hats ; 
and as great taste was then deemed re- 
quisite to set off a triangular head-co- 
vering, as there is new in.a round one, 

inso- 
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insomuch that a French hatter, livin 
in St. James's or Bond-street, publish 
advertisements and hand-bills, headed, 
«« Cocking of Hats.” Coffey was some- 
what of a buck, and he was furnished 
with one of the Frenchman’s hats. 
He was in the habit of calling on a 
friend who had apartments in Bow- 
street, and there, in one of his visits, he 
missed his fashionable hat, which was 
not to be found, though a very diligent 
search was made for it. Every body 
belonging to the house being above 
suspicion, it fell upon a journeyman 
barber, who sometimes came there to 
dress a lodger. In two or three days 
afterwards, Coffey had occasion to seek 
shelter from a shower of rain ina gate- 
way, and there from the same cause 
stood a hair-dresser. Coffey, who had 
a keen and observant eye, thought he 
espied his lost hat upon the barber, and 
looked at him so often and so earnestly 
that the tonsor, as if conscious of guilt, 
addressed Coffey to this effect. ‘* Sir, 
you look at me as if you had some par- 
ticular reason for doing so, and I fancy 
I know why; 1 think you are lookin 
at my hat.” Coffey said, he was. “fT 
confess the hat is not my own. A few 
nights ago I was at a hop near Golden- 
square; somebody took my hat, and 
this that I have on was left in the 
room of it.” Coffey desiring to exa- 
mine it, and the hat being put into his 
hands, he saw the Frenchman’s name 
in it as the maker. He found, more- 
over, that it fitted him, and he was 
ee satisfied of its being his lost 
at, though a little the worse for the 
barber's powder and pomatum. He 
therefore claimed it as his property. 
The hairdresser readily admitted the 
claim, but said he was going to dress 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
onl i would have a very awkward ap- 
pearance if he went bareheaded; he 
therefore begged of Coffey to allow 
him the use of the hat until he reached 
home; promising faithfully to send it 
in the course of the day, and at the 
same time giving his address. Coffey, 
who was good-natured, complied with 
the request, and the barber fulfilled 
his promise. Coffey was not a little 
pleased at the recovery of the hat, 
though he had strong doubts of the 
icleibenadt tale. — Now comes the 
wonderful part of the story. The next 
day, or the day following, Coffey’s own 
hat was found where he had lost it. 


I saw the two hats, and there was cer- 








tainly a strong resemblance in the 
shape of each, but Coffey’s hat was 
newer and of superior quality to that 
of the barber, to whom it was sent, to 
his very great surprise. 

Had this discovery not been made, 
Cofley would have remained firmly 
convinced that the strange hat (as it 
may be called) belonged to him, and 
would conscientiously have sworn it 
if necessary. 

Here then we have a most strikin 

and remarkable instance of the falli- 
bility of circumstances. But for all 
that, there have been, and constantly 
will be, cases where such evidence 
can alone be produced. For instance, 
suppose the case mentioned, I think, 
by Lord Chief Justice Hale, of two 
persons, A and B, being seen going 
into an empty house, B coming out 
with a bloody weapon, and A imme- 
diately afterwards found killed, with 
many wounds on his body; can there 
be a doubt of his having been murder- 
ed by B?—Other instances of two per- 
sons seen together, one found dead and 
much wounded, and his property and 
a deadly instrument found on the sur- 
vivor, for which he could give no pro- 
bable account. Add to this, that in 
nine cases in ten, the convicted parties 
have at the approach of death confess- 
ed their guilt. If cases have happened, 
as doubtless there have, where inno- 
cent persons have suffered on circum- 
stantial evidence, have there not also 
been cases where parties condemned 
on positive evidence have been after- 
wards proved guiltless? And as to 
dying protestations of innocence, are 
there not frequent instances of persons 
solemnly denying their guilt, though 
convicted of the offence on the strong- 
est and most satisfactory positive proofs? 
In short, I am convinced, in common 
with numbers who are far my superiors 
in knowledge and experience, that if 
positive testimony were in all cases re- 
quired, in order to the conviction of a 
malefactor, murder, in all its degrees, 
from parricide downwards, and many 
other most atrocious crimes, would be 
encouraged, and consequently multi- 
plied. ‘This consideration ought to 
make us pause. J.P. 


Mr. UrBan, Jan. 1. 
FEW extracts from the “ Topo- 
her,” containing a Descrip- 
tion of Eartham, once the residence of 
a late amiable and elegant Poet (whose 
Auto- 
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Auto-biography is now before the pub- 
lick), written about 1790 by a — 
nial pen *, may perhaps be acceptabl 
to your numerous readers. 

««Eartham is a small pleasant village 
situate about eight miles North-east of 
Chichester, in the hundred of Box, 
and Stockbridge. The lordship be- 
longed formerly to the antient family 
of Kemp, whose fine old mansion is at 
Slindon, about a mile beyond. 

** But what renders this place an ob- 
ject of our attention is, its being the re- 
sidence of the poet, Wm. Hayley, esq. 
whose father bought the house and 
estate here when he lived at Chiches- 
ter, for a hunting seat. On the out- 
side it is irregular, being built part of 
stone, and part stuccoed ; but within 
are some good rooms. About six years 
ago Mr. Hayley added a part to the 
South with an arcade, and an excellent 
library over it, 24 feet by 33. 

** Before the North entrance is a neat 
lawn, well decorated with shrubs, at 
the end of which is a pleasant circular 
green-house of rough flint work, inter- 
mixed with brick ; and at a short dis- 
tance from this stands the little spire 
church. 

“‘ This delightful retirement is situat- 
ed on the side of a hill, commanding 
a pleasant view of Chichester, Post- 
Down hill, near Portsmouth, the sea, 
the Isle of Wight, &c. The beautiful 
walks made about 16 years, we now 
wandered along; and first the lower 
walk to the West, at the end hes which 

ou have a picturesque view back upon 
qhe house on little spire church. ™ 

“Turning Northward we came to 
an oval grotto, formed of rough wood, 
flint, and moss. This is called the 
entrance into Otway’s Walk; a beau- 
tiful close shade of a gentle curve, and 
exquisitely designed for the meditations 
ofa poet. At the end of this is ano- 
ther small grotto. 

«« Returning from hence we ascend a 
little to the right to an octagonal al- 
cove in the wood for the purpose of 
tea-drinking, &c. Pass from hence 
through a higher serpentine walk with 
various shades and seats ; at the end of 
which is another seat, commanding a 
fine open view of the prospect before- 
mentioned. 

“* Across the open hill to the North 
runs from hence a pleasant terrace 
walk. We now saw the riding-house 
adjoining, which has not been used 

* Rev. Stebbing Shaw, author of ‘ His- 
tory of Staffordshire.” 





some years. Out of this, at one end, 
is just finished an excellent painting- 
room for the use of the celebrated 
Romney, who spends much time here 
in the summer. We next sed 
through a lovely shade of filberts, and 
ascended to the mount, which gives a 
full view around. To the East Lord 
Newburgh’s white house, embosomed 
in venerable oaks, is a charming ob- 
ject, and the hills towards the North, 
nobly crowned with wood, are a fine 
back-ground to the scene. In the same 
direction are two other elevated walks, 
one of gravel, and the other grass, with 
several seats and- romantic alcoves. 
Descending from hence through ano- 
ther serpentine to the house, we had a 
charming peep into the verdant valley, 
skirted with the wood before-men- 
tioned. 

«We now took leave of these de- 
lightful walks, and inspected the small 
old parish church, which is very small, 
and out of repair; but the chancel is 
neat ; and contains, among others, the 
following inscription : 

*« Juxta hoc marmor requiescit, 
cum filio infante, 
Tuomas Haytey, Armiger, 
vir liberalis admodum, et benevolus : 
his, quos in vita fidissime colebat, 
in sepulchro iterum conjuncta est 
Marta Haytey, 
uxor inculpabilis, parens amantissima. 
Hoc qualecunque Monumentum 


atri, 
quem parvulus amisit, 
et Matri, 
que vidua, 
infantibus solicit? semper invigilans, 
“riusque parentis officio fungebatur, 


ilius consecravit ; 

Filius, quem solum illa superstitem 
visceribus totis, animoque complexa fovebat. 
M.DCC.LXXv.” 

**The following lines on a head- 
stone in the church-yard were, no 
doubt, written by the elegant Poet. 


“To 
Wituram Bryant, 
Clerk of this — aged 91, 
Ann, his wife, aged 92, 
this stone 
was raised by the contribution 


of their children and grand-children, 
1779. ; 


By sportive youth, and busy manhood blest, 
Here, thou meek father of our village, rest! 
If length of days in toilsome duties spent, 
With cheerful honesty, and mild content ; 
If age endur’d with firm and patient mind; 
If life with willing piety resigned; 

If 
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If these are certain proofs of human worth, _E’en pride shall venerate the humble sod, 
Which, dear to Heav’n, demands the praise That holds a Christian worthy of his‘God.” 
of earth ; Yours, &c. . GREEN. 


—@— 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


SURREY. 


«¢Come, gentle wanderer! sit and rest, 
No more the winding maze pursue ; 
Art thou of solitude in quest ; 
Pause here *, and take a solemn view. 
** Behold this spirit-calming vale ; 
Here stillness reigns—’tis stillness all ; 
Unless is heard some warbling tale, 
Or distant sound of water-fall. 


‘¢ The letter’d stone, the Gothic gate; 
The hermit’s long forsaken cell, 
Warns thee of thy approaching fate : 
O! fear to die! not living well !” 
M. Knowles, 1782. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Boundaries, North, Middlesex, from which it is parted by the Thames, and a 
small part of Bucks: East, Kent: South, Sussex: West, Berkshire and 
Hampshire. 

Greatest length, 26; greatest breadth, 38 ; square 811 miles. 

Province, Canterbury; Diocese, Winchester; Croydon, a peculiar to the Abp.; 
Circuit, Home. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants, Segontiaci. 
Roman Province, Britannia Prima. Stations, Woodcote, near Croydon, is sup- 
to have been the Noviogamus of Antonine, but see vol. Lxxxv11. ii. p. 
213; Walton-on-the-hill (probably). ~ 

Saxon Heptarchy, Southsex. 

Antiquities. Roman Encampments of Anstie Bury; Bottle-hill, Warlingham ; 
Castle-hill, Hascomb beach (small) ; Chelsham (oblong and single ditched) ; 
Holmbury-hill, Ockley (of irregular ‘construction); Ladlands; Oatlands ; 
Southwark, St. George's Fields ; Walton-on-Thames (where Czesar encamped 

reviously to his cfossing the Thames at Coway Stakes). Roman Temple on 
Blackheath, in the parish of Albury. Saxon mr are me Bensbury, at Wim- 
bledon (erected 568). Danish Encampment'on War-Coppice-hill, Caterham. 
*,* There are Camps on Betchworth-hill (with a bank and ditch) ; on Old- 
bury-hill, Chertsey; and one also on‘a common at Effingham (the origin 
of which it is impossible to determine). Abbeys of Bermondsey (formerly 
a priory, created an abbey by Boniface 1X. in 1399); Chertsey (founded in 
666 by Frithwald, Governor of Surrey); Merton (founded 1115 by Gilbert 
Norman, Sheriff of Surrey, first built with stone in 1130); and Waverley 
(founded in 1128 by Wm. Giffard, Bp. of Winchester).  Priories of Ber- 
mondsey (founded by Aylwin Child, citizen of London in 1082; afterwards 
an abbey; Esher (founded by Robt. de Watevile, temp. Hen. II.); Guild- 
ford (founded by Eleanor, Queen of Hen. III.) ; Lambeth (founded by Abp. 
Baldwin in the 12th century); Newark (founded temp. Ric. I. by Ruald dc 
Calva, and Beatrix de Sandes, his wife); Reigate (founded by Wm. de War- 
ren, Earl af Rartey, who.died in 1240); Sournwark (founded by one Mary, 
the owner of a ferry across the Thames, before the building of London 





* Box~hill ; but it will apply as well to almost every other part of this interesting county. 
Bridge; 
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Bridge ; the chapel of which is now the parish church of St. Mary Overy) ; Tan- 
dridge (founded, as generally supposed, kL Odo, sou of Wm. de Dammartin 
temp. Ric. I.) ; Tooting (mentioned by Tanner); and West Sheen (founded 
b Hen, V. in 1414). Churches of Addington (partly rebuilt temp. Edw. III.) ; 
rnes (one of the most ancient structures in the puppoaseest of the Me- 
tropolis) ; Beddington (probably erected temp. Rie. I1.); Camberwell ; Car- 
shalton (probably erected temp. Ric. 11.) ; Chaldon ; Chipstead (very ancient, 
with many buttresses); Compton ; Dunsfold; Guitprorp, St. M ary’s, and 
St. Nicholas’s (very ancient) ; Kingston (about temp. Ric. II.); Lambeth 
(between 1374 and 1377) ; Leatherhead ; Leigh (strongly buttressed); Merst- 
ham; Merton (built 12th cent. by the founder of the abbey); Merrow ; 
Mickleham (of great antiquity) ; Shire (containing many anuquities); and 
SouTuwark, St. Mary Overy (one of the largest parochial churches in the king- 
dom, being nearly 300 feet long, and of a proportionate breadth). Chapels of 
Cheam (built before 1449); Chertsey, St. Anne’s (the remains of the wall) ; 
Chobham, St. Lawrence (no remains); Guiiprorp, St. Katharine’s (supposed 
to have been founded by Hen. II.); Kingston, St. Anne’s, St. Loys, and St. 
Mary Magdalen (built 14th cent. now the school-room of the Free Grammar 
School) ; Oakwood (in being as early as 1290); Reigate, St. Becket (the 
site now occupied by the Market-house) ; St. Laurence (remains visible) ; 
Holy Cross (converted into a barn, and afterwards razed to the ground); St. 
Martha's, on Martyr's Hill; a (afterwards used as a cart-house and 
stables). Fonts at Beddington; Chelsham (very ancient) ; Dunsfold (a round 
stone, on a round pedestal); Elsted (the shape and size of a beer-barrel) ; 
Ewhurst; Frensham (a great square stone, the inside a large round leaden 
bason) ; Hambledon ; Haslemere (a rude octagon on a rude round pillar) ; 
Horne (octagon, with the representation of an angel, his hands held up, and 
nearly joined, as if holding a shield, but none remains); Merstham (cu- 
rious, consisting of a square block of Sussex marble, lined with lead, and 
elevated on a pillar of the same stone) ; Mitcham (rich Gothictracery); Mordon; 
Mortlake (given temp. Hen. VI. by Abp. Bourchier) ; Shire ; Thames-Dit- 
ton ; Walton-on-the-Hill (of lead, round it nine figures in a sitting posture, 
their faces much damaged). Stone Pulpit at Walton-on-the-Hill (now re- 
moved). Castles of Addington (embattled by Sir Robt. de Aguillon temp. 
Hen. III.); Betchworth (embattled by John Fitz-Allan, in 1877); Blech- 
ingley (originally built by Richard de Tonbridge) ; Farnham (built in 1129 
by Hen. de Blois, brother of King Stephen); Gatton (no traces remain) ; 
Guildford (of great antiquity) ; Kingston-upon-Thames; Reigate (of its origi- 
nal erection nothing is known; it was, however, one of the chief seats of the 
powerful Earls of Warren and Surrey); Sterborough (embattled by Reginald 
Cobham, knt. temp. Edw. III.); and Thunderfield (supposed to have been 
the residence of King Athelstan). Mansion of Leigh Piace (surrounded by a 
moat, now a farm-house). Caves. Mother Ludlow's Hole, Farnham (exca- 
vated in 1216 for the purpose of collecting water from Waverley Abbey) ; and 
several at Guildford (of some extent), in the hill on which the castle stands. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Rivers. Loddon; Mole, running under ground from Leatherhead to near 
Dorking, a distance of two miles and a quarter; Medway; Tuames; Wan- 
die; and Wey, on which the first locks in the kingdom were erected. 

Inland Navigation. Canals from Byfleet to Godalming ; from Basingstoke to 
the Thames ; Camberwell ; Croydon, first projected in 1800; Surrey, from 
the Thames at Rotherhithe, and for which au Act was obtained in 1801; and 
one from the Wey to the Arun; Tuames; Wandle joining the Thames ; 

"and Wey, navigable to Godalming. 

Lakes. Frensham Great Pond, three miles in circumference; in Gatton Park 
of 40 acres; and one in Kew Gardens. 

Eminences and Views. Addington Hills, extending about 500 acres; Albury 
Hill, from which the whole extent of the Weald, clothed with wood, appears 
with an occasional glimpse of the sea, through the breaks of the Sussex 
Downs, which form the back ground; Anstie Bury; Bagshot Heath, 463 
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feet high, and 31,500 acres in extent; Banstead Downs, 576 feet high, 
prospect singularly diversified and commanding; Blechingley Hill, on which 
the castle stood, commanding an extensive view of Holmsdale in every direc- 
tion; Botley Hill, 880 feet high ; Box-hill, view of Sussex, and great part of 
Middlesex ; Cheam, a delightful prospect; Clandon-place, West Clandon, 
Enareeyee views ; Conyhurst-hill; Cooper’s-hill, the Caumtes of which have 
een sung by Denham; Cosford, the Vale of, beautiful views ; Crooksbury- 
hill. Dorking Downs (rising to a considerable elevation), Hills, the pros- 
ect from which are unparalieled by any inland county in the kingdom 
arte Park ; Gatton Park ; Gratewood-hill, near Godalming ; road from 
Guildford to Farnham, view from a field to the left of the road as soon as 
you ascend the hill from the town; Hascomb Hill, commanding extensive 
views on every side ; essay Heath, beautiful a: Hind Head Hill, 
g¢3 feet high; Holmbury Hill, Ockley; Hundred Acres, 443 feet high ; 
Katharine Hill, Guildford, on which the chapel stands; Knight’s Hill, Dul- 
wich; Lambeth Palace, view from the window of the Long Gallery, re- 
markably beautiful ; Losely Park, Guildford, beautiful prospects; Lert Hitt, 
993 feet high, the highest —— in the County, commanding a most exten- 
sive prospect ; Martyr’s Hill, on which is situate St. Martha’s Chapel; Merst- 
ham Hill; Norbury Park, the extent and richness of prospect fill the be- 
holder with admiration; Nore Hill, a great view of the country; Nunhead 
Hill, fine view of London and the shipping; the Oaks; Oldbury, or St. 
Anne’s, 240 feet high, the prospect very extensive; Ongar Hill; Pains Hill, 
beautiful variety of mes utney Heights; Reigate, Chalk Hills and 
White Hill ; Richmond Hill, a varied and extensive prospect ; Roehampton 
Heights; Sandersted Hill, near Croydon, affords a rich and majestic view ; 
Tilbuster Hill, near Godstone, extensive views ; Wandsworth Hills, com- 
manding fine views over the Thames and great part of Middlesex; and 
Woodmansterne, the highest ground in the County, except Leith Hill. 
Natural Curiosities. On the Southern border of the County, the river Mole is 
formed by the union of several springs; Bisley, St. John Baptist’s Well, 
which “ galls turn to a purple colour, colder than other water in summer, 
and warmer in winter ;” Bermondsey chalybeate wells discovered in 1770; 
Cobham springs; Croydon near, the rise of the Wandle; Dulwich mineral 
springs, discovered in 1739; Ebisham well; Epsom mineral wells, acci- 
dentally found in 1618; Frensham mineral spring ; Godstone well, called the 
** Tron Pear-tree water,’’ celebrated for the cure of the gout; Haslemere near, 
the rise of the Wey; Kingston, Seething well, cold in summer, and warm in 
winter; Lambeth mineral well; Newdigate, of the same qualities as Epsom ; 
Richmond chalybeate wells; Sourawark, the late Dog and Duck, St. 
George’s Fields, purgative spring; Stoke D’Abernon, Jessop’s well, purga- 
tive water; Streatham mineral well, discovered in 1660, held in considerable 
esteem ; Vauxhall well, which never freezes; Warplesdon mineral spring ; 
Wimbledon, never freezes; and Witley mineral spring. 
Public Edifices. Battersea Bridge, built at the expence of 15 proprietors ; 
Free School, founded by Sir Walter St. John in 1700. Bermondsey Free 
School, founded by Mr. Bacon, and erected in 1718; two Charity Schools, 
one established in 1714. Blechingley Free School, founded in 1633 by Thos. 
Evans. Burford Bridge. Camberwell Free Grammar School, founded by 
Rev. Edw. Wilson, Vicar, temp. Jac. I.; Greencoat School ; Sunday School 
established 1800. Chertsey Bridge, of Purbeck, begun 1783, finished 1785 ; 
Charity School, founded in 1725 by Sir Wm. Perkins; Markethouse. Clapham 
School, erected in 1648, re-erected by subscription, 1781. Croydon Hospital and 
Free School, founded by Abp. Whitgift in 1596 (see p. 25) ; Charity School, 
founded by Abp. Tenison in 1714; Sunday School, held in theold palace chapel. 
Dorking Town Hall. Dulwich College, founded by Edw. Alleyn, esq. the 
celebrated actor, &c. in 1619; Charity School, founded by James Allen, 
Master of the College in 1741. Epsom Charity School. Soubese Charity 


School; Free Grammar School, founded before 1611; Market-house. 
Flaunchford Bridge. Godalming Bridge, erected 1783. Godstone Charity 
School, founded by Mr. Evelyn in 1783. Gu1iprorp, Bridge, over the Wey ; 
Charity School ; Cold Bath in 1775 Debtors’ Prison; Gadl, 


rebuilt of stone 
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in 1765; Guildhall erected in 1683; Grammar School, founded 1509 by 
Robt. Beckingham of London, created a Free Grammar School in 1550 b 
Edw. VI.; Holy Trinity Hospital, founded by Abp. Abbot, 1619; Spital, 
very ancient; Theatre; Town-hall. Kingston Bridge, the most ancient on 
the river Thames, except London; Free Grammar School, founded by Eli- 
zabeth in 1560-1; Gaol; Town-hall, built temp. Elizabeth. Kew Bridge 
across the Thames, private property. Lambeth, Asylum for orphan girls, in- 
stituted 1758, incorporated in 1800; Abp. Tenison’s School for girls, founded 
1704 ; Davis’s Amphitheatre (late Astley’s), established 1763 ; Lying-in Hos- 
ital, Bridge-road, instituted 1765; School founded in 1661 by Major R. 
_ pamdeeg iucorporated with another in 1731; House of Industry. Leather- 
head Bridge, of 14 arches, over the Mole. Lingfield Free School. Mitcham 
Sunday School, upon an extensive plan, school-house built 1788. Mordon 
School, founded in 1721, in pursuance of the will of Mrs. Elizabeth Gardi- 
ner, who left 300/. for that purpose. Mortlake Charity School, established 
in pursuance of the will of Lady Capel in 1719. Newington Charity School, 
built 1775; Fishmongers’ Almshouses. Putney Bridge of wood, 805 feet 
6 inc. long, at the expence of 23,975/. advanced by 30 subscribers; Charity 
School for watermen’s sons, founded in pursuance of the will of Mr. Thos. 
Martyn, temp. Wm. III. Reigate Clock-house for prisoners ; Market-house 
and Town-hall in one building, erected about 1708. Richmond Bridge, first 
stone laid Aug. 23, 1774, finished 1777, length 300 length; Charity School, 
established 1713; Theatre Royal. Rotherhithe Amicable Society School ; 
Commercial and East Country Docks; Free School, founded in 1613, by 
Peter Hill and Robt. Bell, esqrs., the school-house rebuilt 1745; School of 
Industry; United Society School. Sournwarxk, Bethlem Hospital, St. 
George’s Fields, incorporated by Hen. VIII. originally in Moorfields ; Blind 
School, St. George’s Fields, established 1799; Borough Compter; Bridge, 
erected in 1819; Christ Church Charity School; Coburg Theatre; Cure’s 
Hospital, Deadman’s-place, founded temp. Eliz. by Thomas Cure ; Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, Kent Road; Freemasons’ Charity for Female Children, St. 
George’s Fields; Guy's Hospital, founded by Thomas Guy in 1721, erected 
at the expence of 18,7931. ; Horsemonger-lane Gaol; el Bench Prison ; 
Lock Hospital ; Magdalen (originally in Goodman’s Fields, Whitechapel), 
instituted Aug. 10, 1758, the present building finished about 1772; 
Marshalsea, the inside of the Palace Court very elegant; Philanthropic So- 
ciety, instituted 1788 ; Royal Circus, or Surrey Theatre ; Royal Free School, 
Borough Road, opened in 1798. St. Mary Overy’s Free Grammar School, 
founded by Q. Elizabeth in 1562, Free English School, founded by Dorothy 
Applebee, about 16815; National School ; St. Olave’s Free Grammar School, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1570; Charity School, by which 40 girls are 
clothed ; St. ‘Thomas's Hospital, founded in 1207, m-‘ounded by Edw. VI. 
and rebuilt 17th cent.; Sessions House; Surrey Dispensary ; Town-hall, 
built on the site of a church dedicated to St. Margaret ; Union-hall. Staines 
Bridge. Streatham School, founded by Elizabeth Howland, mother of Du- 
chess of Bedford. ‘Tooting Charity School, built by public subscription in 
1792. Vauxhall Gardens, mentioned in the Spectator as a place of great 
resort. Walton-on-Thames Bridge, opened 1750. Wandsworth Charity 
School, established 1720. Waterloo or Strand Bridge, erected 1817. West- 
minster Bridge, length 1223 feet, cost 380,000/. Wimbledon Charity 
School, built 1772. Ss. T. 
(To le continued.) 
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Mr. Ursan, Jan. 15. Air, and then make long speeches to 
SPIRING men_take advantage persuade all the spectators whom they 

of Religion and Politicks, inorder are able to collect, that if they will 

to bring themselves into notice; and contribute each of them a email saan, 
for the effectuation of this disinterested they, the said Orators, will convince 
purpose, ingeniously present to the them that they will legerdemain the 
public view certain optical illusions Castles in the Air into right earnest 
vulgarly denominated Castles in the Golden Ages, Pays de Cocagne, &c. &c. 
But 
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But to the pe. From your re- 


view of Mr. Gleig’s pamphlet * (xc111. 
ii. 446), I have been induced to peruse 
it; and that it may fall into the notice 
of proper e ianiieed authority, think it 
right to make this address to you, be- 
cause it is essential to the circulation 
of a salutary warning, that it be not 
drawered and locked up in a pamphlet. 
Large sums of money have been raised, 
in the name of a Church Missionary 
Society, to support a pompous bubble; 
that is, the pretended conversion of 
heathens, which conversion simpl 

consists in baptizing a very few rwem «J 
individuals, ~ bad characters, who 
are induced to become Christians from 
the mere prospect of food and employ- 
ment (see p. 78); and who again re- 
eant, upon disappointment, in the pro- 
portion of nineteen out of twenty (p. 
82). The pamphlet is eugpenel by 
evidence; and Mr. Gleig (p. 90) says, 

** The premature zeal of this society is 
productive not only of no benefit, but of 
great positive evil, of much vice and much 
misery among the heathens. The ties of 
kindred and connection are by the exertions 
of their emissaries rudely broken; husbands 
are forcibly separated from their wives, wives 
from their husbands, ents from their 
children, and children from their parents ; 
whilst of these miserable outcasts, who are 
— to take refuge from want or 
espair among the Christians, vast numbers 
are continually relapsing into their old 
superstitions.” 

Mr. Gleig shows from history and 
reason, that the prospects ‘ot the 
** Church Missionary Association,” are 
and must be illusory; and that the no- 
minal conversion of rogues, at the cost 
of about 236/. each (see p. 7), is really 
a tax upon the benevolent publick, 
which ought to meet with some mark 
of disapprobation from the Episcopal 
Bench, so far as Clergymen of the 
Church of England are concerned in 
supporting the vain project. The 
sums thus collected, might settle nu- 
merous Irish families in Canada, and 
lead to the gratifying results of found- 
ing a system for relieving the unem- 
pleyed population, and securing our 
foreign territories; in lieu of taking 
into our hands the business of God, 
which He will be sure to do, in His 
own time, and which we are abso- 





* It ought to be circulated in a cheap 
form all over the kingdom. It would destroy 
one grand bubble; and preserve many worthy 
men from insanity. 


lutely obstructing ; because, says Mr. 
Gleig (p. 69), 

** The proceedings of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society are mischievous to the 
heathens themselves; are impediments in 
the way of their ultimate conversion, and 
are productive of much immediate vice and 
miscry amongst them.” 

The fact is (as justly noted by Mr. 
Gleig, p. 75), that until the institution 
of Castes in Hindostan be overthrown, 
all preaching must be vain; and that, 
with regard to other countries, 

“ Christianity is not, and never was 
meant to be the religion of men in a savage 
state; that its doctrines are too refined, its 
laws too pure, and its ordinances too simple 
to amalgamate in any degree with the habits 
and notions of the wild hunter of the woods ; 
and that those who preach Christianity 
among tribes ignorant of the most common 
acts of civilized life, are only ‘ casting their 
pearls before swine,’ and fruitlessly wasting 
their labours. That I am borne out in this 
assertion by actual failure of all attempts to 
convert the still savage tribes of Africa aud 
elsewhere, a candid perusal of the Reports 
of the Society itself will alone be sufficient.’* 
Pp. 38, 39. 

Mr. Gleig also touches upon the 
astonishing assurance, by which a few 
humble individuals, utterly unknown 
except by enthusiastic declamation and 
newspaper puffs, take upon themselves 
the authority of the Bench of Bishops, 
and the two Houses of Convocation. 
They, forsooth, call upon their learned 
and orthodox brethren to support them 
and ¢heir system, although theduty of the 
Established Clergy is to adopt no novel- 
ty, comustonsdlty the high authorities 
mentioned ; and although it is a point 
of knowledge, confirmed by history, 
that such system is a bubble, which 
terminates only in faction and mischief. 
Nor is it necessary; the Clergy need 
only visit and pay particular attention 
to the poor, to be quite popular. 

The support which such persons 
and societies receive from Members of 
Parliament, proves nothing in their be- 
half, for patronage of all public insti- 
tutions is an indispensable part of 
gaining and securing interest; in short, 
is an electioneering tool of trade. But 
when the business of the regular Clergy 
is actually taken out of their hands by 
speechifying brethren, who, however 
well meaning they may be, are abso- 
lute bubble-mongers, circulating false 
news like gambling stockbrokers ; it 
is time that the rational part of our 
Clergy should do, as Mr, Gleig oe 
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ably and patriotically done, ex the 
fallacy of such divinity dealers in Trac- 
tors and Animal Magnetism. There is 
much good to be done in a safe and 
certain way, by the pious and active, 
without their degrading themselves 
by such quack-doctor-ship as raising 
money to convert wooden legs into 
natural ones of bone and muscle; a 
project full as feasible as that of Chris- 
tianizing Hindoostan by hot-headed 
Missionaries. 





Ferret versus Rat. 


Mr. Ursay, Jan. 16. 
be = correspondent “* N. R. S.” 
(xc111. 393) has given some ac- 
count of Charlton King’s, in which the 
following statement is made concern- 
ing the manor. 

*¢ The manor of Ashley is not mentioned 
in Domesday, but it occurs in records little 

sterior to the Conquest. Will. de Eshe- 
ley lived in 1246. e families of Cokesey 
and Greville possessed the manor before the 
10th century.” 

Now it is a great injustice to Mr. 
Fosbroke, who compiled his work de 
novo, and took infinite pains to trace 
the actual descent of property, and 
supply the deficiencies of Sir Robert 
Atkyns’s work in this particular respect, 
that an affirmation so inaccurate as 
the above should be made in print. 
The following is Mr. Fosbroke’s ac- 
count of the manor. 


Cuariton Kineo’s-ASHLEY. 

Milo Earl of Hereford, who died in 
1143, gave 14 libr. of land in the 
King’s manor of Chilt, to Walter de 
Esseleg or Ashley', which. was con- 
firmed by Henry the Second*, and 
charter of Richard the First®. Ac- 
cordingly, Walter de Esseleg or Ash- 
ley held Chillinton or Charlton*. He 
or another Walter paid half a mark for 
half a fee in the manor of Chiltham$, 
and died seised of a virgate in the 
town of Charlton, of nine virgates in 
villenage, which paid 7/. 14s. 7d. per 
annum, and customs, service, and per- 
uisites worth 5/. 5s. 3d. Mabilia 
Revell, sister and heir6. A writ being 
issued to enquire whether the manor 
of Kingescherlton, which was Petro- 
nilla de Mareschall’s, belonged to her 





* Testa de Nevill. 2 Title Deeds. 


3 Recited in Esc. 52 Hen. III. n. 47. 
4 Rot. Pip. 2 and 7 Ric. I. 

5 Testa de Nevill. 

6 Esc. 30 Henry III. 





Manor of Charlion King's-Ashley, Gloucestershire. 
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of free dower, the jury found, that 
Mabilia Revell, sister aud heir of Wal- 
ter de Esseleg, succeeded here, and 
had a daughter Sabina de l’Orthey, 
mother of Petronill, upon whose mar- 
riage with William Mareschall, Ma- 
bill gave her this manor’. The I'Or- 


theys succeeded here: Adam de 
Surethleye holding one mess. and two 
virg. at Ashleye 5 Edward IT. of Henry 


de l’Orthey, by 7s. per ann.® Fos- 
broke’s Gloucestershire, ii.375. [The 
rest is from the title-deeds]. 

Now here is a regular unbroken de- 
scent from 1143 to 1311 (5 Ed. II.), 
absolutely deduced ‘‘ from records pos- 
terior to the Conquest,” not one syl- 
lable of which is to be found in the 
preceding Histories. Not the slightest 
disrespect is thus intended to gentle- 
men who took Sir R. Atkyns’s San 
of property for their guide; only the 
justifiable vindication of an elaborate 
writer, who never received even the 
remuneration of a small living, and 
might at least have the credit allowed 

P. 


him. 
—@— 
On SKATING AMUSEMENTS AMONG 
tHE Dotcu. 


Extracted from the tenth Division of 
Ackermann's World in Miniature, 
entitled ** The Netherlands*.” 


KATING is a_ very favourite 
amusement with the Dutch in ge- 
neral, but the Frieslanders are more 
renowned for their rapidity than their 
elegance in this sport. To this cha- 
racter the inhabitants of Hinlopen, 
and the women in particular, form an 
exception : there cannot be skaters 
whose movements are more easy and 
graceful than theirs. The dexterity 
of the South Hollanders consists parti- 
cularly in turning and winding in 
every direction, sometimes describing 
circles, at others, letters; but what is 
most curious is to see them alter- 
nately cross the leg which rests upon 
the ice with that which is disengaged, 
and thus proceed twenty or thirty 
ards after each shift. Most of the 
Frieslanders, on the contrary, skate in 
a straight line, with their feet close to- 
gether, going in general, at the rate of 
a mile in three or four minutes. There 
have been instances, indeed, of much 


7 Esc, 53 Henry III. n. 47. 

8 Ing. ad quod Dampn. 5 Ed. II. 67. 

* See Part i. p. 600, for the former divi- 
sion of China. 
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ter rapidity; ,it is related that a 
= master of Sneek, having to at- 
nes 
Hague, left home at six o’clock in the 
morning, and arrived at the place of 
his destination by noon, having tra- 
velled about 130 miles in six hours. 

In Friesland the women are as fond 
of this exercise as the men. Several 
of them frequently make a match to 
contend for a prize consisting of some 
trinket of gold or silver. Though the 
course is but of such length as to take 
seven or eight minutes, yet the winner 
is obli to make considerable exer- 
tion, use she has to dispute the 

rize alternately, and almost without 
intermission, with ten or twelve other 
candidates. At one of these races, 
which took place in February, 1805, 
on a piece of ice in the outer ditch 
of the town of Leeuwarden, there 
were thirteen competitors for the 
prize. They skated two and two, and 
after each heat, she who arrived last at 
the goal quitted the course. The 
seventh and last trial was between the 
two remaining winners, one of whom 
was twenty years of age and the other 
sixteen. The former gained the prin- 
cipal prize, consisting of a gold orna- 
ment for the head, and the other the 
second, which was a coral necklace 
with a gold clasp. One of the com- 
petitors only on this occasion was past 
fifty, and many of them were onl 

fifteen. ‘To afford some idea of their 
swiftness, it is stated, that one young 
female passed over the course, which 
was about 160 yards long, in thirteen 
seconds, which is more than twelve 
yards per second, or a mile in some- 
thing less than two minutes and a half. 

In skating for pleasure, they com- 
monly go two and two, each with an 
arm round the other’s waist, or one be- 
fore the other and holding by the 
hand. Sometimes too there may be 
seen whole companies consisting of 
perhaps thirty persons, skating all to- 

ether and holding each other by the 
hand. The best skaters are selected 
for the foremost and hindmost. At 
the end of the course the whole file 
forms a circle, and it is then necessary 
for them to take great care not to loose 
their hold; for whoever breaks the 
chain, hurried away by the centrifugal 
force, falls and overthrows all those 
who come after. These falls are usually 
painful enough, though they never fail 
to excite the laughter of all the spec- 
ators . 





an assembly of the States at the. 
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Married females, especially during 
pregnancy, being deprived of the plea- 
sure of skating, take excursions on the 
ice in sledges which are drawn or 
pushed forward, as represented in the 
pictures of Jan Steen, Van de Velde, 
and other Dutch painters. The sledges 
destined to be propelled usually con- 
tain two persons: the conductor, on 
foot or in skates, pushes forward and 
directs the vehicle with the hands 
against the back. The other sledges, 
which the Dutch have probably bor- 
rowed from the Poles or the Russians, 
are a sort of cabriolets without wheels, 
but mounted on two irons that turn up 
in front of the vehicle, which usually 
holds only one or two ladies; but two 
gentlemen can stand on the two shafts 
composing it, while the driver sits 
astride on a small seat behind. The 
harness of the horse is hung with small 
bells, sometimes of silver, the sound of 
which seems to inspire the animal with 
fresh ardour. On a fine winter’s day 
a file of sledges of all forms, richly 

inted or gilt, and drawn by spirited 

orses in handsome harness, is a truly 
delightful sight. Sometimes the stu- 
dents at the universities, especially at 
Leyden, form sledge-parties in masks, 
in which their fancy frequently com- 
bines taste and elegance with the most 
grotesque forms. 

Besides these sledges, which travel 
as well upon snow as ice, the Fries- 
landers have a third and more simple 
kind. The person seated in this little 
vehicle, moves it forward, and guides 
it by means of two sticks with iron 
spikes at the ends, which he keeps 
pushing against the ice, like a water- 
man rowing, in the contrary direction 
to that which he wishes to take. On 
these sledges it is possible to move as 
fast as on skates. 

A sledge with sails was also formerly 
used by persons fond of excursions on 
the ice. This was a real vessel with 
masts and sails, but twice as large as 
for an ordinary ship. Underneath, a 
plank, half or two thirds as long as the 
vessel, runs athwart; and the whole 
moves on two boards shod with iron 
bands to make it glide along with ease. 
The lower part of the rudder is pro- 
vided with a sharp iron instrument, 
which the pilot sticks into the ice ac- 
cording to the way he designs to steer. 
The use of these winged sledges, how- 
ever, is now almost entirely relinquish- 
ed, on account of the excessive cold 

occasioned 
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occasioned by the rapidity with which 
they cleave the air: for they proceed 
more swiftly than the best skater, and 
will frequently go at the rate of a mile 
in two minutes. 


20, Upper Cadogan- 

Mr. Ursay, place, Jan. 13. 

HAD not intended to have noticed 

the very able review of my work 
on Armour, which adorns your pages, 
because the unbounded encomiums 
lavished so plentifully by its author 
place me in the dilemma of affecting 
modesty, or of owning the honest 
truth, that, though I cannot think 
quite so well of myself, I am not proof 
against the pleasure of his praise. But 
as he has expressed a regret that I did 
not give ** a miscellaneous plate of cu- 
riosities,” some of which he enuine- 
rates, I think it due to him to state 
that my principal reason was not to 
perpetuate errors. 

1 have looked through Whitaker’s 
“ Richmondshire,” vol. I. with great 
care, and most intensely at ‘* p. 353,” 
without meeting with ‘ the helmets 
of the Burghs.” That page contains 
the wood-engravings of three mutilated 
effigies of the time of Edward the 
First, which have, however, but one 
helmet among them, and that placed 
under the head of the first in order. 

Will your Reviewer pardon me for 
asking whether he has mistaken for 
** helmets which open sideways in a 
very curious manner,” the coiffes de 
mailles, with the tasselled cords hang- 
ing down on each side, that draw 
them close to the head, and attach 
then to the capuchon? I had men- 
tioned that these ornamental ligatures 
are first seen in the Bayeux tapestry, 
where William is adjusting the helmet 
of Harold, and had exhibited them in 
Plates XV. XVI. and XXIII. though 
in these I acknowledge the ends are 
not developed. This capuchon, with 
a little alteration, took in the next 
reign the name of Camail, and when 
— to the basinet, as usual, these 
cords always appear. in specimens an- 
terior to che be ay of Richard the Se- 
cond, with the tassels upwards. 

Or does not your Reviewer rather 
allude to the brasses of the time of 
Edward the Fourth, in CattericChurch, 
vol. ii. p. 28? If so, it is the beaver 
only of the helmet which “ opens 
side-ways,” and such, from an original 
of Edward the Sixth’s time, in my 
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son’s collection, will be found at the 
foot of Plate LX VIL. in my work. 
must, however, thank him for bring- 
ing to my notice so early a specimen, 
and venture to express a hope, Mr. 
Urban, that some of your friends will 
take off fresh impressions, that we may 
see something more distinct and cor- 
rect in your useful Miscellany, than in 
the volume above mentioned. 

“The singular shield of John of 
Gaunt” never belonged to that prince, 
and notwithstanding its bouche is on 
the top, as in those introduced into 
the initial letter of Henry the Fourth’s 
reign, I do not conceive it to have 
been so early as even that period. 
The oldest date I can bring my 
mind to assign to it, is the time of 
Henry the Sixth. If your Reviewer 
will take the trouble to look at the 
Knight’s cap surmounted by the Lion, 
engraved by Charles Stothard in his 
account of the monument of the Black 
Prince, he will find it a truncated cone 
pee to the form of the justing 
helinet of the period on which it was 
placed, while that represented as on 
the monument of John of Gaunt is 
convex, such as would fit a justing- 
helmet of Henry the Sixth’s reign. 

But I will venture a step farther, 
and say, that the Monument itself was 
probably not erected before the reign 
of Henry the Seventh. The canopy 
is of a late style of architecture, and 
the head-dress of the female (the only 
conspicuous figure) has a much stronger 
resemblance to those of that date, than 
to any of the preceding. 

The inscription copied in Sandford, 
which was on a tablet near the mo- 
nument, is a further corroboration of 
my idea that Henry the Seventh, on 
his accession, caused this sepulchral 
memorial to be erected to revive the 
national respect for the house of Lan- 
caster, and that a justing-shield, lance, 
and knight’s cap, were sought from 
among the old stores, and, with the 
blazon of the arms of the Duke, affixed 
to the canopy. An original shield in 
my son's possession greatly resembling 
it, has been engraved at the bottom of 
Plate LI. of my book. 

Your Reviewer has mentioned these 
things, as he says, “inter alia.” I 
will enumerate some of the same kind. 

In the British Museum is a circular 
shield, which had belonged to Dr. 
Woodward, and was, I believe, pur- 
chased at the sale of his effects by Dr. 

Wilkinson, 
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Wilkinson, for the sum of five hundred 
— !!2 under the idea that it was 

oman. The same impression had 
induced Dr. Clarke to introdace an 
engraving of it into his splendid edition 
of ** Czsar’s Commentaries,” and Gale 
to write a learned treatise de parmé 
equestri, while in reality, notwith- 
standing it bears on it the story of 
Brennus throwing his sword into the 
scale, persons at all conversant in these 
matters well know that it was not 
a before the reign of our Henry 

II. 

Captain Grose has prefixed to his 
treatise an engraving of an oval shield, 
for which he tells us Dr. Ward gave 
five hundred pounds under the idea 
(which is likewise his own), that the 
subject being Scipio receiving the keys 
of Carthage, it must be Roman. Now 
this very shield is in the possession of 
my friend the Right Hon. Charles 
Williams Wynn, President of the 
Board of Control, and having examin- 
ed it, 1 find the initials of Henry the 
Second of France. 

There is also in the case containing 
the Roman armour and arms in the 
British Museum, an embossed casque 
of a demi-lancer of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, presented to that collection under 
an idea that it was Roman. 

It- might be observed, that in my 
work I have abstained from noticing 
what the late Mr. Lysons has engrav 
in his “ Reliquie Romane” for Ro- 
man standards, an inscription upon 
one proving that they never could have 
been designed for that purpose. 

I have met with at least half a dozen 
short swords, having on them the date 
1414, which I have generally traced to 
Hungary, and therefore conjecture 
that, as they are scarce a — old, 
this may possibly be the + date 
of the manufactory; yet, ave been 
told, that a late Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Tower used to wear one, con- 
ceiving it had been made at that 

riod. 

So the sword shewn at Dunbarton 
Castle as that of Wallace, is of the 
time of Edward the Fourth. But I 
will carry on the list no further. 

Permit me, however, to embrace 
this opportunity of asking if any of 
your Correspondents can inform me of 
the etymon of Emerase? Weever, in 
his “ Funeral Monuments,”’ writing 
in 1631, calls the palettes over the 
armpits on SirSimon Felbridge’s figure, 
«« Emerases.” Qu? is there such a 





word as Embrace for Enbras, and if 
so, is the other a misprint? 
Yours, &c. Samuext R. Meyrick. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 20. 

i your vol. Lxxv. p. 9, you gave 

an engraving of an antient Portrait 
from the Collection of Charles B. Ro- 
binson, Esq. of Hill Ridware, and at 
the same time requested some elucida- 
tion of it. This call was answered 
by a Correspondent, in p. 219 of 
the same volume, who explains it to 
be a portrait of Seymour Duke of So- 
merset. This I conceive to be an 
error. It is, ' doubt not, a portrait of 
the younger brother of the Duke of 
Somerset, Admiral Thomas Seymour, 
Lord Sudley. 

There is a nearly similar portrait in 
the collection of the Marquess of Bath, 
at on ag which is confidently at- 
tributed to Admiral Seymour. In con- 
firmation of it, the following lines on 
the portrait, were written on a picture 
of this Nobleman, and presented to 
Queen Elizabeth by John Harington, 
1507. 

“* Of — rare, strong lymbes, and manly 
shape, 

By Nature fram’d to serve on sea or lande ; 

In friendship firme, in good state or ill happ, 

In mee — . in war-skill great, bolde 


On hors or foot, in peryl or in playe, 

None could excell, tho’ many did assaye. 

A subjecte true to Kynge, a servant greate, 

Friend to God’s truth, and foe to Rome’s 
deceite ; 

Sumptuous abroad for honor of the lande, 

Temp’rate at home, yet kept great state 
with staie ; [meat 

And noble house that fed more mouths with 

Than some advanc’d on higher steppes to 
stande, 

Yet against nature, reason, and just lawes, 

His blood wes spilt, guiltless, without just 
ca Aa 


A copy of the Marquess of Bath’s 
= has been engraved, and pub- 
ished in Lodge's ** Portraits of Illus- 
trious Personages.” J. BLN. 


--— 

xciu. ii, 412, The Druid in London 
seeing a horse-shoe nailed to a bench at the 
Exchange, is certainly no proof of the ex- 
istence in the Metropolis oF the superstition 
of affixing this witch-expelling amulet to the 
thresholds of doors. Had Correspondent 
traversed the various allies and courts in 
this City as often as I have, he might have 
seen numerous instances of the horse-shoe 
in its preper situation. E.1.C. 


* Nuge Antique, vol. III. p. 260. : 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1. Memoir of the late Mrs. Henrietta For- 
dyce, relict of James Fordyce, D. D. con- 
taining Original Letters, Anecdotes, and 
Pieces of Poetry. To which is added a 
Sketch of the Life of James Fordyce, D.D. 
Svo. pp.139. Hurst, &c. 

RS. FORDYCE was ofan ancient 

I family, named Cumming. Her 

parents died before she had attained her 

tenth year. A maternal relative, Mrs. 

Bacon Muir, conducted her education. 

After this, being highly accomplished 

in music and painting, ‘* she was in- 

vited by the Countess of Balcarras to 
reside with her family, while agreea- 
ble to both parties.” (p. 9.) A corre- 
spondence with the sister of Dr. For- 
dyce brought on an acquaintance with 
the latter. General Graem, who was 
highly esteemed by their late Majes- 
ties, pointed out to the particular notice 
of Queen Charlotte, (for that must 
have been the real case) an embroi- 
dered dress, worked by Miss Cum- 
ming, and presented to Lady Buchan, 
who wore it at court, no doubt on 

urpose to recommend the fair artist. 

The result was an invitation from her 

Majesty for Miss Cumming to super- 

intend the education of the Princesses. 

A sensation of discomfort from the de- 

ndence, which the high rank of 

oyalty rendered inevitable, occasion- 
ed the offer to be dutifully and re- 
spectfully declined. It happened, how- 
ever, that a brother of Dr. Fordyce, 
named Alexander, ‘‘ who aspired to 
be the richest commoner in England” 

(p. 33,) had married Lady Margaret, 

daughter of the Earl of Salsomne: and 
during a visit to the splendid seat 
of Mr. Alexander Fordyce, at Roe- 
hampton, the rooms were lighted up 
in state, a special licence prepared, a 
Dean invited, and Miss Cumming 
transformed into the bride of Dr. 
Fordyce, whose costume on this occa- 
sion will probably amuse our readers: 
**She observed, that the dress of her 
Cicero* was as gay as the sober costume 
of a Scotch kirk minister would admit : 
his habit was entirely new, and he wore 
light grey silk stockings ; gold shoe, knee, 


* Mrs. F. found a resemblance in Dr. 
Fordyce to the (pretended) busts of Cicero, 
of which see Fosbroke’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities,” pp. 194. 197. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1824. 
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and stock buckles, and his full curled wig 
was newly and becumingly arranged.” p. 46. 
During the ceremony, the Doctor 
would not repeat the word worship, 
after the minister, but substituted ho- 
nour; a distinction without a differ- 
ence, for the original meaning of wor- 
ship, never implied idolatry or profane 
misapplication (wit aess its modern use 
to Justices of the Peace, Mayors, &c.) 
but was simply a word, brought 
through poverty of language, into li- 
turgies and prayers. The proper terms, 
applied to Deity, exist in no language, 
with which we are acquainted. Adore 
seems the fittest for religious nomencla- 
ture; but no single word is able to 
express the sentiment which is felt 
by a pious mind, in the due perform- 

ance of religious offices. 
There is no happiness upon earth 
— than that of prudent and re- 
ned people, of domestic habits and 
easy circumstances. The pleasures of 
expense and dissipation originate in 
a diseased appetite for excitement, and 
from bad taste. The encouragement 
of roguery and vice is the result of 
such appetite. Virtue and _philan- 
thropy were the natural and valuable 
duties of Dr. and Mrs. Fordyce, pro- 
fessionally and educationally, and both 
parties were truly good and respectable 
people. But Mrs. F. was peculiarly 
annoyed by the imperfections of ser- 
vanis. This is an universal complaint ; 
not groundless certainly, but unphilo- 
sophical, that is to say, in other words, 
irrational. It is utterly impossible, 
that a person untrained for a trade, 
and not subject to arbitrary power, 
can be made a_ perfect automaton. 
How can a being uncivilized know 
any thing of the customs of polished 
life, and, of course, of the duties re- 
quired? No tradesman will engage in 
his employ a person unacquainted with 
the business; but this is done every 
day with regard to servants. There 
are schools for reading and writing, 
but none for household duties. Re- 
ligion is the sole duty impressed ; and 
God forbid that it should not have its 
grand important weight, but it was 
never the intention of St. Paul, when 
he condescended to make tents, that 
he should make them badly, or cn- 
courage 
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courage any neglect of due worldly 
duties. Colts are not fit to put into 
a gentleman’s carriage ; and awkward- 
ness must be expected from indiscri- 
minate hiring. Addison says that mas- 
ters and mistresses absurdly expect per- 
fection in servants; and to such cruel 
rsons we would address the follow- 
ing authentic anecdote of a Royal 
Duke. He-was on a visit, and had 
been shooting the whole morning. 
Upon his return to dress for dinner, 
nothing was ready. A erga sane 
exclamation of censure was uttered, 
and immediately checked by “I have 
called the poor fellow up two or three 
times in she night, I must look over 
it.” — After all, the Scotch plan of 
taking servants when children, and so 
training them gradually to their du- 
ties, is the best; for by long service 
they become attached to the family ; 
and it is the fault of their superiors, if 
they are not converted into firm friends. 
n the death of Dr. Fordyce, in 
1796, his widow was left amply join- 
tured; a circumstance, partly owing, 
it is said, to the Doctor’s having derived 
from ten to eleven thousand pounds for 
copy-rights (p. 61).—This the Biogra- 
pher introduces with an ‘Incredible 
as it may seem ;’’ and so it does seem, 
especially as the works of the worthy 
Doctor consist almost wholly of ser- 
mons *, 
Mrs. Fordyce then removed to Bath, 
a place distinguished for the excellence 
of its police, the extent and judicious 
conduct of its charities; and for every 
civil and social duty and grace. What 
high life ever ought to be may be 
found in perfection at Bath. To such 
a fine state of society Mrs. Fordyce was 
a suitable accession. She united the 
ease and pleasantry of a gentlewoman, 
with perfect morality and piety, and 
unlimited charity. She had also ex- 
cellent good sense, of which a favour- 
able specimen is her letter (pp. 99— 
100) concerning Lasbleus, and Slaliwe 
Piozzi leading down a dance at ninety. 
Mrs. F. expired at the age of 88—89, 
on a 6th of January, but in what year 
is not added; for it is an odd distinc- 
tion of this biographical work, that 
dates are not considered essential. In 
all other respects it is a well-written 
judicious Sleer. 





* See an account of Dr. Fordyce, with 
a list of his works, vol. Lxv1. 1052, see vol. 
Lxvil, 410. 
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We shall now give an extract: 

“In one of her [Mrs. Fordyce’s] wan- 
derings, in a secluded glen, many miles 
from any other human habitation, she heard 
an old Highland woman, as she sat at the 
door of her shirling [hut or cottage], chaunt- 
ing with unthinking glee, some of the most 
affectingly beautiful of Ossian’s Poems in 
their original Erse: a full proof of their 
being genuine; for this poor songstress 
had never been ten miles from her native 
glen; never heard of any language but her 
own; and with vacant wonder stared, when 
she heard sounds uttered, with which her 
ear was wholly unacquainted.” p. 52. 

Our inference from this extract is 
a confirmation of preceding senti- 
ments; that Ossian, as published by 
Macpherson, is an embellishment of 
Gaelic originals. 


2. Views of antient Castles of England and 
Wales. Engraved ly W. Woolnoth, and 
descriled ly E. W. Brayley, jun. Parts J. 
and II, Ato. and 8vo. 


IN our former Volume (part i. p 
50) we prognosticated that this Work 
promised to be popular and accept- 
able, and we are fa y to find our 
predictions fulfilled. ie First Part, 
consisting of Six Numbers, contains 
Views and Descriptions of the Cas- 
tles of Peverel, Brougham, Wark- 
worth, Chepstow, Goodrich, New- 
ark, Ashby, Pickering, Rochester, 
Carisbrooke, Thornbury, Tower of 
London, Donnington, Bothall, Bam- 
borough, - Kenilworth, Dunstanbo- 
rough, Conway, Windsor, Scarbo- 
rough, and Hurstmonceux. 

The Second Part embraces the Cas- 
tles of Northiam, Middleham, Penco- 
ed, Upnor, Manonbeer, Raglan, Ro- 
chester, Pevensey, Warwick, Guild- 
ford, Landaff, Pen Arth, Dover, Caer- 
diff, Knaresborough, Warkworth, Ox- 
ford, Caernarvon, Tower of London, 
Windsor, Cowling, Pendennis, and 
Caldicot. 

The great wzra of Castle-building in 
England was that of the Conqueror 
and his immediate successors. 

According to the Public Record 
Commissioners’ dissertation on Domes- 
day, of forty-nine castles mentioned in 
that Survey, one only (Arundel) is no- 
ticed as existing in the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. Eight are known 
either on the authority of Domesday, 
or our old Historians, to have been 
built by the Conqueror himself. Ten 
are entered as erected by greater Ba- 
rons, 
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rons, and one by an under-tenant to 
Earl Roger. Eleven more, of whose 
builders we have no particular ac- 
count, are noticed in the Survey, ei- 
ther expressly or by inference, as new. 
It is singular that the ruins which 
are now remaining of all these castles 
have preserved one feature of unifor- 
mity. They are each distinguished by 
a mount and keep—marking the pe- 
culiar style of architecture introduced 
in our castellated fortifications by the 
Normans at their first settlement. 

The castles of Dover, Nottingham, 
and Durham, known to have been 
built by the Conqueror *, with the 
White Tower in the Tower of London, 
are noticed in the Survey. The wall- 
ed towns and cities noticed in the sur- 
vey are fewer than the castles. Can- 
terbury, Nottingham, and York, ap- 
pear each to have been surrounded 
with a fosse. Oxford, Hereford, Lei- 
cester, Stafford, Chester, Lincoln, and 
Colchester, are noticed as walled towns 
and burghs. 

Such a crowd of interesting parti- 
culars occur relative to many of the 
antient Castles above enumerated, that 
we think the ingenious Author of 
the Descriptions y sate commenda- 
tion for the skill with which he has 
compressed into his narrow limits the 
more prominent facts relative to each 
building, from the great mass that 
must have pressed on his attention— 
(the Tower of London and Windsor 
Castle for instance) ; as also for the in- 
dustry with which he has gleaned all 
that could be said of the minor Castles. 

Sach a series of beautiful Engrav- 
ings, with the well-digested descrip- 
tions, cannot fail, we think, of beiag 
generally patronized; and the Anti- 
quary will be gratified by the ground- 
plans which are occasionally given, as 
tending materially to assist his investi- 
gations. We shall close our commenda- 
tions by a specimen of the Author’s 
style : 

*‘ This celebrated and important fortress 
of ScarBOROUGH, as nate of our ancient 
historians have recorded, was originally 
erected in the reign of King Stephen, by 
William le Gros, Earl of Albemarle and 





* We can confidently refer those who 
wish to discriminate the probable age of 
Castles, to the chapter treating of Castles 
and their Parts, Origin, ‘Eras, and Styles, 
in Fosbroke’s ‘* Encyclopedia of Antiqui- 
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Holderness, and great-grandson of the Con- 
queror. He ruled from hence with princely 
authority in the surrounding district, until 
the accession of Henry II. when, in com- 
mon with ae had 7 i 

at power in the ing reign, he was 
te Hed to resign is Castle to that Mo- 
narch, which he did with great reluctance ; 
and he was so much affected by this reverse 
of fortune, that he retired to the Monastery 
which he had founded at Thornton in Lin- 
colnshire, where he died in 1180. The 
Castle was repaired and much improved in 
strength and magnificence by King Henry ; 
or, according to some writers, entirely re- 
built by him. In the early part of the reign 
of Edward III. having become greatly dila- 
pidated, it appears to have again undergone 
extensive repairs, the probable cost of which 
was estimated at 2,0001. 

‘*« The remains of Scarborough Castle are 
situated on a lofty promontory, elevated 
more than three hundred feet above the 
level of the German ocean, which laves its 
base on the North, East, and South sides, 
and presenting, in each direction, a vast 
sweep of craggy and inaccessible rocks; on 
the Western side, towards the town, it forms 
a rocky and highly inclined slope, thinly in- 
vested with verdure.” 

The Author then quotes the minute 
description of the remains ¢ from Mr. 
Hinderwell’s “* Antiquities of Scarbo- 
rough.” 

*‘At the period of the ratification of 
Magna Charta, the possession of Scarbo- 
rough Castle was deemed so important, that 
the governor was obliged to bind himself 
by an oath, to conform to the directions of 
the noblemen who were appointed guardi- 
ans of the privileges; and it was > 
that such persons only should in future be 
made governors of the fortress, as were es- 
teemed to be most faithful to the Barons 
and to the realm. When the forces com- 
manded by the Barons, who had conspired 
to effect the ruin of Piers Gaveston, in 
1312, were approaching Newcastle, the un- 
happy favourite and his patron Edward II. 
who had fled before them to that place from 
York, retired to this Castle, whence the 
Kiug departed for Warwickshire, where he 
ho to raise an army, leaving Gaveston 
behind him, as he deemed this the strongest 
fortress in the North. It was soon besieged 
by a detachment of the Barons’ army, un- 
der the Earls of Pembroke and Warren, and 
being very ill provided with necessaries for 
the defence, Gaveston was compelled to ca- 

itulate, and to surrender himself a prisoner. 
The terms of capitulation, however, were 
disregarded by the more violent of the con- 
federates, who, in direct imitation of that 





+ See a view of the ruins of the Castle, 


in vol, Lxix. 1083. 
con- 
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conduct for the suppression of which they 
rofessed to have associated themselves, be- 
freaded Gaveston shortly afterwards. 

«It was in revenge for the former impri- 
sonment of his father in this Castle, that 
the younger Mercer, the Scottish freebooter, 
entered borough haven with his pirati- 
cal squadron, and carried away the vessels 
that were in it, which were afterwards re- 
covered from him by Alderman Philpot, 
whose public spirit and courage in this en- 
terprise have become so renowned in our 
history.” 

The Work will consist of two Vo- 
lumes, and will contain about 100 


views. 
—o— 
3, Meyrick’s Critical Inquiry into Ancient 
Armour, 
(Concluded from vol, xcitt. p. 536.) 


Dr. MEYRICK has not limited 
his superb Archeological work to its 
direct subject ; but wisely relieved the 
tameness of a rank and file of under- 
takers by a variety of military cos- 
tume. Many of these embellishments 
are derived from chivalry and tourna- 
ments; and others from national do- 
cuments of higher importance, as 
bearing upon the Art of War, and 
illustrating the greatest events of His- 
tory. Of the latter kind is the fol- 
lowing, which exhibits the ancient 
arms used in naval action, a subject 
with which, except from less perfect 
passages in Froissart, general readers 
are almost utterly unacquainted. 

**In a naval engagement provide your- 
self with two spears, which you must not 
lose in throwing; let one of them be a 
long one, capable of reaching out of one 
vessel to another; the other with a shorter 
handle, so that you may be able to use it 
conveniently in boarding an enemy. Divers 
darts are to be used in a sea-fight, as well 
heavy spears fenced with iron, as the lighter 
ones, and headed like a dart.....When you 
assault any one with a spear, armed with 
iron, strike his shield; if his shield be 
moved, then attack him with the lighter 
javelin, or with darts, if you cannot strike 
him with the long handle spear.....Many 
arms may be convenienly used in a sea- 
fight that cannot be used on shore, unless 
in a city or castle. In sea-fights, scythes 
firmly fixed in very long spears [perhaps 
guisarmes], axes with broad blades, and 
fixed to long handles, beam hooks, slings 
fixed to a staff, cataje [barbed darts or 
spears, with a string at the end to recover 
them], and others of that kind, stones, the 
bow and the rest of the missive weapons ; 
but of these bituminous sea coal mixed with 
sulphur, holds the first place. Nor are Gal- 
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treps [here prohably mallets with spikes} 
made heavy with lead, and sharp battle-axes, 
to be contemned. Towers are also good, 
from which you may use the arms here enu- 
merated. Also a lever or bar, its four sides 
armed with iron nails. In sea-fights a 
boar, [a boar’s head, with projecting iron 
tusks, placed on the prows of vessels] armed 
with iron, may be advan ly used, 
pushed forward with oars.—For the defence 
of a ship, the Moving apparatus is highly 
necessary. A fence of beams, erected at 
the side of the vessel, prepared for war, 
carried up so high that there may be formed 
four doors sufficiently large for the passes 
of two men in complete armour, these to 
be fixed to both sides of the main deck so 
firmly, that in jumping on the floor it may 
not totter. Broad shields and armour of 
all kinds may be advantageously used in de- 
fending a ship. But a very useful instru- 
ment for those defending a vessel, is a bod 

covering, made of soft and blacked linen 
sewed together; [the wamtais,] also, with 
the helmets, the dul protection for 
the head, made of iron, [probably the coif 
de maiile worn under the helmet}. i. pp. 
195, 196. 

The mode of attacking Castles is not 
so obscure as that of defending them ; 
but some light is here thrown upon 
the stages of assault. If the balista 
and catapult did not shake the walls, 
then the ram was tried; and if this 
proved also ineffectual, the idea of 
storming by breach was given up; 
and the belfrey, or wooden tower, with 
stories so high as to over-top the 
walls was adopted, in order to gain 
wager by expelling the besieged 
rom the battlements. To this ma- 
chine were added four escalade lad- 
ders, poe on wheels, with planks 
strongly fixed to them, so that they 
might be moved from one place to 
another by means of ropes, depen- 
dent from each side (p. 198). The 
proper measures for defending a Cas- 
tle are these. 


«* Moreover, those who are to defend a 
Castle may make use of most of the arms 
I have mentioned (the common weapons), 
with many others, such as baliste, great 
and small; slings, whether held by the 
hand, or fixed to a staff; hand-bows of all 
sorts; spears and long poles capped with 
iron, some heavy and some light; with the 
other kinds of missive weapons.” 

*‘ For eluding the effects of the baliste, 
sows, and rams, the wall should be strongly 
propped up with oaken posts on the inside, 
or rather by heaping up against it earth 
and potter’s clay, if any is at hand. The 
defenders of castles may hang out hurdles 





or baskets made with oaken twigs, and those - 
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triple or five-fold thick, filled with fat and 
bituminous clay, thereby endeavouring to 
keep their walls entire. Against the shock 
of the ram, large bags of aig. steely stuff- 
ed, and let down by iron chains, opposite 
that part of the wall to which the toece of 
the ram is directed; nor does it unfrequently 
happen, that the castle is so overwhelmed 
by showers of arrows, that the guards are 
not able to remain on the ramparts (or 
place, opposite the crenelles in the bat- 
tlements), in such case it is necessary that 
hanging ports should be suspended by light 
laths, two ells higher and three lower than 
the embrasures, and so remote from the 
walls, that all kinds of weapons may have 
room to be thrown downwards in the in- 
terval between the wall and these pensile 

rts. ‘These ports should be fixed in long 

ms, that they may be thrust outwards, 
and retracted at pleasure.” p. 199. 


We apprehend that this latter mode 
of defence applies to walls, not ma- 
chicollated, and that the latter fashion, 
partly at least, was adopted in substi- 
tution of these temporary guards. 

«« The prickly cat [felis echinata] is one 
of the best kind of arms, and most useful 
for the defenders of castles, which, being 
made of great and heavy beams, and bris- 
tled with oaken teeth, hung at every em- 
brasure, may, if the enemy approaches near 
the works, be thrown down upon him.” 

«« Likewise a beam or great piece of tim- 
ber fashioned with long poles, having well 
sharpened oaken teeth, were used to be 
erected near the battlements, that they also 
might be thrown on the enemy if they came 
under the walls.” 

«* Among the best kind of arms is also 
the war-rammer [_/istuca Lellica ] fitted with 
curved steel nails and hooks, which, when 
it is let down on the enemy, is fixed with 
chains armed with .curved nails, that the 
enemy can neither seize nor cut it. At the 
end of the chain is a rope, sufficiently strong 
to draw it up; this serves to take and bring 
into the walls one or more of the enemy, as 
often as a body of the besiegers come within 
its reach.” 

*¢ Nor among the defensive machines is 
the missive wheel to be despised. It is 
formed of two mill-stones, joined by an 
oaken axis ; and is thrown down upon the 
enemy by means of a plank, sloping from 
the embrasure.” 

** The missive chariot may also be effec- 
tually used, formed like an ordinary chariot 
with two or four wheels, and so formed that 
it may be loaded at will with either hot or 
cold stones : on both sides are strong chains, 
which serve to stop it when it run 
a sufficient distance, and to keep the wheels 
from deviating when it runs from a declin- 
ing plank in the embrasure. This, when 
the chains check its course, will cast its load 
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among the enemy, which, from its weight 
will fly in all directions.” pp- 199, 200. 

The next paragraph exhibits, sa 
= Meyrick, the prototype of ape 
shot. 

**Some more prudent men than ordi- 
nary used to incrust fragments of stones in 
potter’s clay, which would bear throwing, 
and when arrived at their destined 
mark, separated into the smallest pa:ticles, 
and could not be thrown back again. For 
the destruction of dry walls flints 
were used. If a castle, defended by a wall, 
would demolish by batteries a castle of 
wood, ambulatory towers, ladders, sows, 
and other machines fixed on wheels, your 
success will be r in proportion as the 

hard.” 


stones used are 
**Hot water, ‘ge or melted lead, ma’ 
be very useful in the defence of a castle. If 


& sow, or any other machine, is brought 
near a castle, which cannot be hurt by hot 
water, but are lower than the walls of a 
castle, the use of long poles, shod with 
iron, to which sharp and hot ploughshares 
are fixed, will greatly conduce to the de- 
struction of these kind of machines, by 
throwing those poles with the ploughshares 
on the wooden engines, and the plough- 
shares being left, the poles may be drawn 
back. Sometimes burning pitch and sul- 
phur may be thrown on them.” 

“Pits round about a castle are reckoned 
among the methods of defence ; these, the 
more numerous and deep they ere, the more 
they tend to the defence of the fortress. 
First, if the enemy attempts to move any 
machine fixed on wheels over these pits 
against the place, they ought to be pre- 
pared, that ios have many and small aper- 
tures, but all so artfully covered, that no 
traces of ‘them may appear; then let the 
pits be filled with brushwood, and other 
things of that kind, such as easily take fire 
at night, when the enemy, from his wooden 
castle, ladders, or other wheeled machine, 
attacks the castle, some man may steal se- 
cretly out and set fire to the pits.’ 

‘If it should so happen that the enemy 
batters the castle so vehemently with stones 
that the garrison cannot keep their posts 
without doors, or defend the castle, s 
oaken columns must be erected, upon which 
large beams are to be laid, sustaining holm 
planks, earth heaped up in the manner of a 
wall, three or four ells thick, for covering 
them from the stones thrown. The same 
to be done against a wooden tower for be- 
sieging a fortification of stone: the columns 
must be very stable and firm, and somewhat 
higher than the wooden tower.” 

** But of all the arms and machines we 
have enumerated, the must excellent is the 
curved giant of shields, vomiting poisoned 
flames. [This curved giant of shields Dr. 
M. supposes to have been something much 

larger 
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larger than a pavaise, made to curve over 
the heads of those it was intended to pro- 
tect, and furnished with several tubes, 
through which the Greek fire might be 
thrown.” i. p. 201.] 


In consequence of an expression in 
a French Bulletin, concerning pre- 
tended leopards in the Royal Arms of 
England, instead of lions, mistakes 
have arisen, which Dr. Meyrick [i. 35, 
36] thus explains : 


*¢ The national flag, during the reigns of 
William the Conqueror and his two sons, 
is said to have been two leos-pardes, or lions 
passant guardant; one being the device of 
eal oy and the other that of Poitou, 
and that hence arose the mistaken idea, 
that the antient arms of the Kings of Eng- 
land were leopards. 

«* That it was a mistake is proved by the 
fact of our finding no instance of the arms 
of England blazoned as having leopards, 
while even heralds have thus termed the 
lions to a late period. The French call a 
lion passant regardant a lion leopard? ; and 
a leopard rampant, a Jeopard-lionné, a con- 
fusion of terms that will account for the 
error.” 

Here we shall take our leave of this 
superb and national work. If this be 
not the Augustan age of Archzology, 
we cannot think of a period when 
works upon the subject will be more 
elaborately or more judiciously com- 
piled. But ‘‘ facile est addere inven- 
tis;” and it is a very unsatisfactory 
feeling to an author of high merit, to 
know that, after he has been sole ar- 
chitect of his fabrick, a mere beauti- 
fier or carpenter shall add a few em- 
bellishments, and then claim the 
whole reputation. Works, however, 
of such expence as this before us, are 
in some degree protected, in the re- 
spect mentioned, by the heavy cost 
of re-editing them. The same cost 
attaches to ponderous columned folios, 
like those of the Foedera or Chroni- 
clers; but in various works, less mat- 
ter and more plates would be prefer- 
able, and have the same preventive 
effect. Whether the colours of such 
fine prints, as those of Dr. Meyrick’s 
book, will stand, must depend, we 
apprehend, upon freedom from damp, 
and other circumstances ; but the idea 
of thus imitating illuminated Missals 
is good ; and capable of being copied 
on various scales. Genealogical and 
Biographical works may thus be made 
to contain family portraits; and a new 
character and double interest be given 





to such works, if they are compiled 
in the interesting form of Gage’s Hen- 


grave. 
—-@— 
4. Report of the Committee of the Porteusian 
Bible Society for the Year 1823. 


5. Bagster’s Scripture Harmony, 1823. 


THE objects of this Society may 
be best detailed in their own words : 


*‘ The origin of this Society is not to be 
found in any idea entertained by the per- 
sons by whom it was projected, of the in- 
competency of those societies already in 
existence to furnish an adequate supply of 
the Holy Scriptures; nor is the most re- 
mote desire of entering into a competition 
with them. The conviction that ulterior 
benefit on the largest scale was attainable, 
by the adoption of some plan not hitherto 
tried, was the only, and, they trust, a suf- 
ficient motive for their labours. 

“With this object in view, the atten- 
tion of several individuals was strongly ex- 
cited and directed to personal inquiry; and 
after close and diligent investigation, they 
were led to a decided conviction, that the 
too general disregard of the sacred volume 
which prevailed, originated in a want of that 
direction and assistance, so essentially ne- 
cessary to conduct the inexperienced reader 
to the more devotional and practical 
of that venerable, bunt multifarious book..... 
This ultimately led to the formation of the 
Portevsian Biste Sociery. 

** Others also, whose sentiments upon 
the great question of the authenticity and 
inspiration of the Scriptures are known to 
be lax, have become auxiliaries. They ad- 
mired the morality of the Bible, but, from 
mistaken views and a false delicacy, objected 
to its circulation; because, as they conceiv- 
ed, its efficiency to du good was neutralized 
by an admixture of details and laws, the pe- 
rusal of which was not calculated to profit 
the youthful mind. Many persons holding 
such opinions, and conceiving their objec- 
tions to be removed by the adoption of the 
Porteusian Bible, have lent their aid in fur- 
thering the objects of the committee.” 


We shall now give the address to 
the reader, prefixed to the Bible : 


*‘Those chapters which are of a more 
spiritual and practical nature, are distin- 
guished throughout the Porteusian Brae 
by the figure (1) being printed at the head 
of each chapter ; and will be found highly 
suitable portions for occasional meditation ; 
and for children and others, when called 
upon to read to their parents or sick friends. 

* The leading historical chepters are dis- 
tinguished by the figure (2) being printed 
at the head of each chapter; and are im- 
portant to be read in their course, in order 

to 
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to connect the historical chain of divine re- 
velation : forming, together with the other 
selections, a comprehensive and most inter- 
esting series of Scripture Readings ; adapt- 
ed for the closet, the family, or the school. 

«‘ Our Lord’s Discourses, Doctrines, Pa- 
rables, and other chapters of a more pecu- 
liar interest, are distinguished by a star 
being added as above.” 

The plan is excellent, but not closely 
followed: thus, Gen. xi. is not dis- 
tinguished, and historical chapters in 
general seem to be left to the reader’s 

rior acquaintance with them: several 


in Leviticus which occur among the 


legal ordinances, are in this case: nor 
is care taken to mark the historical 
Psalms, the 137th, which is purely 
such, and not the composition of Da- 
vid, being without a figure. To de- 
signate any of Proverbs was superflu- 
ous, as they are all of the same cast. 
The same objection applies to the 
Prophecies as to the Psalms, many of 
which are n links in the 
chain of history. e fear, as Mr. 
Boone says, 
‘¢ while there reigns an itch 
To teach the poor, that we neglect the 
rich :” 
And that this plan is too exclusive, 
under the wish of benefiting those 
who are “ wearied and discouraged 
with tedious research ;” and who neg- 
lect the greater portion “ as altoge- 
ther above their capacity.” Romans i. 
which contains a valuable account of 
the origin of idolatry, has no number 
prefixed. 

On the whole we regard the exe- 
cution of this Bible as useful, but in- 
complete. The Porteusian Index will 
be found serviceable to the Student ; 
and the chapters from Porteus’ Evi- 
dences, and Gilpin’s Series of Pro- 

hecy, make an admirable adjunct. 
Dr. Blackwell, in his Essay on the 
Classics, recommends some particular 
chapters of the New Testament, as 
containing an epitome of its contents, 
which we should be glad to see in- 
serted, with some variations and addi- 
tions, in the next impression, as the 
Index of Reference is here by far too 
long. 

lt might be proper to refer to, or 
distinguish in some way, the passages 
relating to the arts and sciences, such 
as Genes. iv. 20, 21, 22. Levit. xi. 
1Sam. xiii. 19, 20, 21. Job xxxviii. 
xxxix. xl. xli. &e. which deserve re- 
gard, as being the best, as well as the 








earliest notices, of their respective to- 


pics. 

Mr. Bagster’s Scripture Harmony, 
merits the attention of Biblical read- 
ers: it includes the Chronology, the 
various Readings, and the References, 
in which * the verse of the chapter 
— 5 pn ee marked ; then 
ollow the parallel passa; in the 
book itself "ie which om chapter 
stands ; afterwards, the references are 

laced regularly in the order of the 

ks of Scripture....References are 
used by authors for different pur- 
poses ; such as, similarity of doctrine, 
sentiment, or expression.— Prophec 
and its fulfilment—parallel of virtues 
or of 1g me or continua. 
tion o istory—similar or o ite 
facts — exhibition of cnangians gre. 
cepts, and admonitions; to which 
may be added illustration by contrast ; 
and some are introduced merely be- 
cause the same word is found in the 
verse, either in the original language, 
or one of the versions.” Under these 
circumstances, the concordance to the 
(Polyglott) Bible, is equally useful for 
our own, and is much more extensive 
than the marginal references annexed 
to it. The passages introduced are 
stated to amount to half a million! 


—o— 

6. . Ancient History, for the Use of Schools, 
By the Rev. John Robinson. 8vo. pp. 
496. Phillips. 

7. Universal Modern History. By John 
Robinson, D.D. 8vo. pp. 593. Phillips. 

8. Chronology of the Reigns of George III. 
and IV, with a General Chronology to the 
year 1760. By James Fordyce. 18mo. 
Longman. 

Dr. ROBINSON’S Histories have 
passed through several editions,—a test 
of popularity, but not of merit, for he 
copies the worst historians, and follows 
their worst errors. Those who com- 
pare his characters of Philip and Alex- 
ander with those by Mr. Mitford, or 
the original writers, will soon perceive 
that this is the truth. 

If the Ancient History be erroneous, 
the Modern is defective. Thus, in 
the article on Persia, after glancing 
at the troubles which succeeded the 
death of Nadir Shah, he merely ob- 
serves that ‘the Persians still consti- 
tute a separate nation; and among 
the princes who fill so fluctuating a 
throne, are frequently some whose 
actions revive the faded glory of their 

country, 
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country, and command respect from 
the surrounding sovereigns.” In the 
translation of M. Tancoigne’s journey 
(London, 1820) the reader will find a 
brief account of this eventful period. 
Prince Mirza, heir-apparent to the 
crown, died in 1822, when this vo- 
lume is dated *. 

The last century of the Mogul Em- 
pire in Hindostan is but slightly touch- 
ed, and the author tells us that Shah 
Allum now reigns at Delhi. If we 
do not mistake, he died in 1807. 

The account of Egypt closes at 
1802, as if the taking of Alexandria 
by General Frazer, and the conquests 
of Mohammed Ali, with the down- 
fall and extinction of the Mamelukes, 
were not matter for history. The ca- 
nal at Alexandria, a work of Euro- 
pean engineers, finished in 1821, might 
also have been noticed. 

Napoleon died in 1821, yet this 
event is unnoticed, as well as French 
History since 1815. 

Under America, no notice is taken 
of the late revolutions, which are 
briefly mentioned in the History of 
Spain. The account of British India 

esses most merit. 

A Chronology is subjoined, of which 
our readers may judge from one pas- 
sage,—‘* 1819, Massacre at Manches- 
ter, August 16.” 

These editions are ornamented with 
cuts: an advertisement assigns 24 to 
the Ancient History, while its index 
refers buat to 12. OF these, Popilius 
drawing a circle round Antiochus, is 
not mentioned in the text, nor Beli- 
sarius asking alms, which story is en- 
tirely apocryphal. The Triumph of 
Pompey is a miserable copy from 
Alexander's entry into Babylon, by 
Le Brun. 

Mr. Fordyce’s work is serviceable 
in matter, and convenient in size; its 
contents are of a very extensive na- 
ture, but its political passages are 
grossly offensive, a blemish which all 
chroniclers should avoid. 

There is still room for an Ancient 
and Modern History of less extent than 
Dr. Mavor’s, and larger and better 
than Dr. Robinson’s, in which the 
narratives might not evaporate in com- 
pressing, or swell the work to an in- 





* Mr. Baldwyn has announced the Tra- 
vels of Sir Anthony Sherley and his bro- 
thers (mentioned by Wood and Herbert, 
and noticed in the Retrospective Review,) 
from a curious MS, 





convenient size. At the same time 
it is proper to acknowledge our grati- 
tude to Dr. R. for his Antiquities of 
Greece. Colonel Mitford, we are 
happy to add, has devoted his talents 
and research to sacred as well as to 
profane annals, and his ‘‘ Judaic His- 


tory”’ is at length before the public. 
—@— 


9. Fragmenta Regalia. Memoirs of Eliza- 
beth, her Court and Favourites. By Sir 
Robert Naunton, Secretary of State to 
King James the First. A new Edition, 
with Notes ; and a Memoir of the Author. 
The Text collated with the MS Copies in 
the British Museum. 8vo, pp. xxvi. 152. 
Baldwyn. 


THE study of History may be di- 
vided into two branches; the first, 
comprised in legitimate works, from 
Goldsmith to Lingard ; the second, in 
private memoirs and eounty biogra- 
phies. The re-publication of many of 
these may be traced’'to the Waverley 
Novels, which embrace various pe- 
riods in British history, and have oc- 
casioned the revival of several interest- 
ing works: these admit us behind the 
scenes, where all disguise is thrown 
aside, and every'character appears in 
its native excellence or deformity. 
Naunton’s book, from many causes, 
is one of the most valuable of this. 
class. 

Fuller remarks of this work, that it 
was “a fruit of his younger years,” 
but “fin such high esteem,” from its 
curiosity and authenticity, among men 
in place and business, that numerous 
copies of it were transcribed by clerks 
for “ lovers of antiquity and state ;” of 
course before it was printed, after his 
death, in 1641. 

By a note at page 1, it appears that 
a translation is extant in French, and 
one in Spanish would be serviceable, 
as so many of the persons described 
were connected with the revolt of Hol- 
land. Naunton cannot be charged with 
adulation, and many passages seem to 
show. that he never intended his Me- 
moirs for publication, but circum- 
stances in time rendered it necessary, 
as this passage will evince : 

<¢ We must ascribe some part of the com- 
mendation [of Elizabeth] to the wisdom of 
the times, and the choyce of Parliament- 
men; for I sayd not that they were at any 
time given to any violent or pertinacious dis- 
pute, the elections being made of grave and 
discreet persons, not factious aud ambitious 


of fame; such as came not to the House 
with 
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with a malevolent spirit of contention, but 
with a preparation to consult on the pub- 
lique good, and rather to comply than to 
contest with Majesty. Neither doe I finde 
that the House was weakened and pestered 
through the admission of too many young 
heades, as it hath beene of later times.”” P.18. 

The printing of the MS. was there- 
fore well timed, but unequal to the ob- 
ject of checking the impending trou- 

les. 

This edition is beautifully printed, 
with nineelegant portraits,of which Eli- 
zaheth is the best resemblance, and Sus- 
sex the best engraving; that of Naun- 
ton is copied from Pass: Sidney is cha- 
racteristic in the extreme. The notes 
display great research, and the volume 
cannot fail to supersede the last inele- 

nt and inaccurate reprint, which is 

ated 1814. It has been collated, we 
must add, with the MSS. in the Bri- 
tish Museum, supposed to be in Naun- 
ton’s hand-writing, so that in every 
view it may rank us an edifio princeps 
with the reader of taste. 


—?—. 
10. Cato to Lord Byron, on the Immorality 
of his Writings. 
How poor! how rich! how abject! how 
august !—Youne. 
Pp. 128. Wetton. 


WE should be wanting to ourselves 
and to our readers, did we neglect to 
notice this well-timed and energetic 
Pamphlet, considering, as we do, 
that society is deeply indebted to the 
Catonian spirit and virtuous indigna- 
tion of the Author. We are anxious 
to promote its circulation, and would 
recommend its being Jaid on every ta- 
ble; especially on those which have 
been polluted by ‘‘ that poetry which 
no modest female can peruse, no 
Christian commend, no Englishman, 
with any feelings of honour or patri- 
otism, regard but as a national nui- 
sance and disgrace.”—Convinced, as 
we are, that ‘it is morally impossible 
that the mind, which sits down pure 
to the perusal of such offensive pages, 
should rise from it with the like pu- 
rity,” we glory in uniting with the 
Author to “ anathematize these law- 
less revilers of virtue,” for “he who 
brutalizes every feeling that gives 
dignity to social, every principle 


that imparts comfort to domestic life 
—he who represents all chastity as 
visionary, and all virtue as vile, is not 
Gent. Mac. January, 1824. 
~ 
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entitled to be considered, or to be 
treated as a man—he is a living lite- 
rary monster.” In endeavouring to 
account for the frenzied predilection 
with which the poetry of Lord Byron 
has been sought, too truly does the 
Author remark that “the present 
must be considered as an age which 
flourishes in the midst of excite- 
ment.—That few, perhaps, minutely 
examine the tendency where they ad- 
mire the execution of a work—to be 
entertained is frequently the sole ob- 
ject.”—** One consolation, however, 
we have left; that the Satanic school 
is beginning to glut the market with 
prophaneness and ribaldry—the com- 
modity is become sickening.” We 
have thus clothed our own sentiments 
in the language of the Author, be- 
cause we could select no words more 
apposite and forcible, and because, by 
these short specimens, we would ex- 
cite in cur readers a desire to see the 
whole of a publication in which, 
with a zeal so manly, the writer en- 
deavours to stop the plague, already, 
we fear, begun among the people.— 
We would lend our encouragement 
to his efforts, and urge him to per- 
sist; for, though the thoughtless ad- 
mirers of Lord Byron “ should look 
cold upon him,” yet, we trust, that in 
the reflecting part of society he will 
find “every hand lifted up,” and 
‘every heart rise in resolution, as the 
demoniac spirit rises in guilt.” 


-— 

11. Collections and Recollections; or, His- 
torical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous 
Anecdotes, Notices, and Sketches, from 
various Sources ; with occasional Remarks. 
By John Stewart, Esq. 8vo. pp. 386. 
Whittaker. 


THE nature of this Publication, ori- 
ginally collected and arranged solely 
for the Compiler's amusement, may 
best be given in his own words : 

“It contains select passages from His- 
tory, Biography, and Miscellaneous Lite- 
rature, which are calculated to elucidate 
some of the characteristic principles of hu- 
man nature, and the state of society in dif- 
ferent countries and at various periods. This 
knowledge, indeed, may be acquired hy an 
extensive course of reading; but the atten- 
tive perusal of voluminous authors would re- 
quire more time and application than many 
might find it convenient to bestow. To 
such readers, therefore, as wish to obtain 
useful information, without the labour of 
much research, the Compiler trusts ee 

this 
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this will be an acceptable volume ; while to 
others, conversant with general literature, 
it may perhaps prove an agreeable one, by 
recalling subjects of which they retain but 
an imperfect recollection.— It may be pro- 
per to mention that the Compiler has ex- 
tracted such historical articles only as he 
thought would be most entertaining, and 
has therefore confined himself chiefly to 
those furnished by the annals of our own 
country. In the Liographical sketches, he 
has selected such characters as were most 
eminent or remarkable at the periods in 
which they lived. The miscellaneous de- 
partment consists of a variety of notices 
relative to the customs and opinions of dif- 
ferent nations, the maxims of celebrated 
men, remarkable instances of courage, mag- 
nanimity, and fidelity, and other subjects of 
@ curious and interesting nature. In the 
selection of the humorous pieces, the Com- 
piler has studiously avoided those hackneyed 
jests and anecdotes which are to be found 
in every repository of wit and repartee; 
nor is he aware of having admitted any ar- 
ticles which have ac in Collections of 
a similar nature. e has endeavoured, in 
short, to render these Collections and Re- 
collections as entertaining as possible, and 
shall feel gratified if they meet with the 
approbation of the public.” 

There is a good Table of the mul- 
tifarious Contents of this amusing and 
instructive Volume. 


—@— 
12. Meteorological Essays and Observations. 
By J. Frederick Daniell, F.R.S. Svo. pp. 
490. Plates. 


THOUGH we have no opinion that 
any one can open an account with the 
clerk of the weather, for fine days per 
order, as he would with a fishmonger 
or poulterer for John Dories and tur- 
keys, yet we know that all order im- 

lies rule and method; and though 
om the large..ess of the scale of ac- 
tion, atmospheric phenomena cannot 
be definitively foretold, like tides and 
eclipses, yet we think that average 
rules may be formed, of important con- 
sequence to health and agriculture. 
We are, therefore, of opinion, that 
much novelty is to be elicited, of 
an instructive kind; and certainly the 
work of Mr. Daniell is most elaborate, 
and properly conducted en philesophe. 
One of his objects is to supersede Tor- 
ricelli’s invention, by the construction 
of a new barometer; but we do not 
think that a preface of censure on the 
Royal Society will aid that object. We 
blame no author for submitting his 
opinions to the publick in the first in- 





stances but we can see no prudent 
reason why he should invite hostility ? 
why put himself in their power at all, 
if he fears repulse?—As to the work 
itself, we sincerely hope that its suc- 
cess may be commensurate to the sig- 
nal industry and patience of the Au- 
thor, but it would require at least a 
twelvemonth to make the proper ob- 
servations, or go through the experi- 


ments. 

—o— 

13. Surtees’ History of Durham. Vol. III, 
(Continued from vol. xcu. ii. p. 613.) 
WE concluded our last notice with 

the first part of Vol. III. and now pro- 

ceed to the second, which includes 
part of Darlington Ward. 

In p. 284 we have an account of 
Roger de Ferie having killed a wild 
boar. From this Mr. Surtees makes 
the following deduction, concerning 
animals borne in heraldry: ‘It was 
not unusual, either in England or 
abroad, when a man had slain a boar, 
wolf, or spotted pard, to bear the ani- 
mal as an armorial ensign in his 
shield. 





«The seal of Roger de Ferie still re- 
mains in the Treasury of Durham, 
exhibiting his old antagonist, a boar 
passant.” 

This practice Mr. S. supports by other 
instances, but we think that though 
such effigies may have been borne on 
a shield, before the introduction of 
heraldry, and might be contemporary 

with 
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with it, in regard to persons not en- 
titled to coat armour, still that the 
majority of the animal figures, and 
most others, was taken from the bear- 
ing of the chief Lord, to whom the 
historical origin (if there was such an 
origin) properly appertained. The 
arms parlantes of Hairun (a Heron, 
e 287), of calves for Veel, or de 
Vitul is, and the vast varieties of lions, 
in particular, show that such an his- 
torical origin is very limited. 

In Whitworth Church-yard is an 
antient monument *, representing a 
knight with his vizor closed (with 
only a transverse gash), the sword on 
the right hand elevated to the vizor, 
the shield on the left, and legs cross- 
ed, resting on somewhat like an angel 
with a human face ; a couchant hound 
is sculptured near the sinister leg; the 
arms on the shield are perfectly dis- 
tinct; two bars within a bordure, 
charged with torteauxes. These arms 
cannot be appropriated to any family 
now existing in the North; it can 
only be conjectured that the figure 
belongs to one of the early lovds of 
Whitworth. P. 292. 

The house and grounds at Old Park 
are thought to be a specimen of the 
fine taste of the Poet Gray. 298. 


*‘In every principal manor the Bishop 
had his court-house and his hall, the re- 
sidence of the steward, or, when the demesne 
was leased, of the principal tenant, and the 
hospitality of the Bishop’s various residences 
was provided for by the reservation of sti- 
pulated quantities of corn, oats, and bar- 
ley, which the villains and cotters were to 
carry to any of the manor-houses which the 
Bishop ordered.” P. 304. 


Now this is a most exact picture of 
the mode of living before money-rents 
were introduced ; which payments, as 
Mr. Surtees justly observes, coming 
in course of time to bear no propor- 
tion to the real value of the tenures, 
the modern wealthy Farmer thus grew 
out of the ancient Villain. 

It is very probable that the agricul- 
tural implements were not, at least 
some of them, private property, but 
lent out by the landlord from man to 
man ; for we have the following item : 

** William Smith, a messuage and four 
acres, and makes the iron work for two 
ploughs, the Bishop providing iron, and 





* This Monument is beautifully exhibit- 
ed in Stothard’s ‘* Monumental Effigies.” 
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the iron of four [harrows?} and this sér- 
vice the farmer now performs.” P. 304, 

In the old Manor-house of New- 
biggin ‘‘ the chief staircase was of 
stone.” (p. 309). This was rare. 

In p. 312, under Midridge Grange, 
we have, ‘‘ there is a manor-place built, 
and consisting of a grange (granary or 
storehouse) and an ox-house, with one 
chamber and a cellar for the bailiff 
next the gate.” 

Upon this item Mr. Surtees makes 
the following remark : 

** Such is the humble origin and first 
state of every place which bears the name 
of grange; a store house for corn, a fold 
for cattle, and a chamber for the steward.” 


They were erected instead of manor- 
houses, where the landlords were neces- 
sarily absentees. 

In the same page we find, that dur- 
ing the Civil Wars the soldiers were 
accommodated in manor-houses, when 
converted into garrisons, by sleeping 
in hammocks, the crooks of which 
still remain. 

It appears from the account of Kil- 
lerby, that the public bake-house, ano- 
ther feudal oppression, was here at 
least got rid of, and that the tenants 
took the smithery and water-mill be- 
sides into their own hands, of course 
by agreement with the lord. 


«« The tenants pay for a forge, 12d: the 
bake-house is not occupied. The tenants 
hold the water-mill, valued with Heighin- 
ton, 11s.” P. 323. 


From p. 326 we find that very taste- 
ful carving in wood, obtained in the 
days of Charles I. The following is 
certainly rare : 

«A knightly effigy of gigantic proportion 
lies in the Church-yard [of Aycliffe], on the 
South side of the Church. The hands are 
elevated and clasped on the breast; the 
sword sheathed; a plain shield on the left 
arm; the legs are crossed, and the feet 
rest on a couchant hound.” P. 326. 


We do not recollect any similar se- 
pulchral effigies, of gigantic and extra- 
natural size; and should be glad if our 
readers could point to us another in- 
stance. 

Under Haughton le Skerne we find 
**a common forge let to a certain 
smith for 8s.”’ P. 337. 

We are minute in these identical 
articles, because a smith, among the 
Britons, was an ovate in the Bardic 


order, and a high personage —— 
t 
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the Anglo-Saxons; and the progress 
of his ent in rank, to his present 
humble station, is curious. : 

In p. 346 we find one tenant obliged 
to ‘till four portions [of the Lord's 
land] in autumn with the whole fa- 
mily, except the huswife,” and ano- 
ther “‘ with only all his men, except 
the huswife in each family, and ex- 
cept his own household.” It further 
appears, from p. 351, that when the 
Lord kept an occasional household at 
a manor, the tenants in villenage were 
charged with the carriage of wood, 
wine, and luxuries, and that the smal- 
ler cottagers made hay-ricks, carried 
fruit, and worked at the mill, by way 
of rent.” P. 352. 

These are not novelties, but they 
bring under one view the state of te- 
nancy under the feudal system. : 

In p. 349 we have a very neat vig- 
nette view of Mainsforth, the seat of 
the modest and learned author, which 
we the rather point out to the notice 
of the reader, as it occurs in a part of 
the volume where it was little to be 
expected. This old mansion is no- 
ticed in p. 18, where it is stated to 
have been nearly rebuilt about a cen- 
tury since by Mr. Edward Surtees, 
who added a substantial square on the 
S.E. The house is singularly covered 
to the very leads and ‘pe ae with 
giant pear trees, probably coeval with 
the building. 

Drinking wine out of bowls is known 
to have been usual. In p. 355 we have 
a device ‘‘ of a wine-bowle, with the 
Sarrazain’s head upon it.” 

In pp. 358, 359, we find that the 
cnggftdliion of certain manors were so 
far relieved in 1647, that they were 
“to have 24d. a mile, not exceeding 
seven miles from the manor-house, 
nor going out of the county; and 
they are to have drink in their: flas- 
kets, meat in their wallets, and their 
dinner when theycomehome.” P. 358. 


(To be continued.) 


—_— 

The Phrenological Journal and Mis- 
cellany. Oliver and Boyd. 
PHRENOLOGY is a new word 

in English, and may therefore per- 

haps require some explanation. It 


14. 


represents the same science as was 
formerly called Craniology, a term by 
which the science of cerebral patho- 
logy was known in Europe up to the 
summer of 1816, when Dr. Forster, 
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of Ben’et College, Cambridge, pub- 
lished a treatise on this branch of ana- 
tomical science, and substituted the 
term Phrenology for that of Cranio- 
logy, as being more expressive, and 
less objectionable. This term was af- 
terwards generally adopted, and the 
new society of anatomists, formed in 
Edinburgh in 1820, called themselves 
the PurenoLocicat Socisty. The 
work before us is the first part of a 
series of detached treatises on the sub- 
ject of the Physiology of the Brain, 
and other subjects connected with it. 
It is edited by Dr. Poole of Edin- 
burgh, and has issued forth, under fa- 
vourable auspices, having the support 
of the principal anatomists and phy- 
siologists of the Scotch capital. 

The work is prefaced by a very able 
introductory statement, detailing the 
motives which have prompted its pub- 
lication, and giving a short sketch of 
the history of the science. 


*«* When we say of the educated public,” 
says the author, ‘ that very few individuals 
have yet formed an adequate conception of 
the real nature, the cogent evidence, and 
the vast importance of Phrenology, we nei- 
ther reproach the public with its ignorance, 
nor compliment the phrenologists on their 
knowledge ; we merely affirm the fact, that 
the public have not, and that the phrenolo- 
gists have, informed themselves on the sub- 
ject. It is more than time that the im- 
partial world should know that they are 
not only uninformed, but are grossly and 
scandalously misled in regard to this new 
department of knowledge.” P. 1. 


The Author then proceeds to an 
able and succinct history of the sci- 
ence, and explains the cause of the 
very absurd colouring that was given 
to it, on its first promulgation in Bri- 
tain, by the enemies of the science. 
And he details some most extraordi- 
nary facts relative to the attempt made 
to suppress the promulgation of the 
new doctrine. 

Article IL. is an attempt to refute 
the various objections raised against 
Phrenology. (p. 20.) 

Article III. p. 46. is a metaphy- 
sical discussion carried on between 
Dr. Barclay, and Dr. Geo, Combe of 
Edinburgh, on the science consider- 
ed as connected with a code of mo- 
ral philosophy. 

After this follow numerous treatises 
on the separate branches of cerebral 
anatomy and pathology: but the most 
interesting article of all to the - 
ra 
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ral reader ig a rt (p. 92.) “on the 
cggltention’ of yh ie to Criti- 
cism, and on Shakspeares Character 
of Macbeth,” on which it must be al- 
lowed some new and very curious 
light is thrown, and some very in- 
genious illustrations of character at- 
tempted. ; 
he Essay at p. 120, on Material- 
ism and Scepticism, demands parti- 
cular attention, as its object is to re- 
move the objections commonly urged 
on a religious score against the orga- 
nology of the brain. It is followed by 
a cursory review of the controversy 
carried on respecting materialism be- 
tween Mr. Abernethy and Mr. Lau- 
rence, Mr. Rennell and Philostratus, 
the anonymous author of a new pub- 
lication, entitled ‘* Somatopsychonoolo- 
gia, or Body, Life, and Soul,” (Han- 
ter, London, 1823.) In this review 
the editor exposes the reason why Mr. 
Rennell’s arguments failed in support- 
ing the good cause he had undertaken 
to defend, and at the same time that 
it exposes his ignorance of physiology 
and of criticism, it supplies an im- 
portant hiatus in his argument, and 
thereby establishes the important part 
of the doctrine of Mr. Abernethy on 
irrefragable grounds. Want of room 
prevents our further commenting on 
this able work, which we can with 
satisfaction recommend to public at- 


tention. 

15. Résumé de U' Histoire de France jusqu’i 
nos jours, par Félix Bodin. Troisiéme édt- 
tion, revue el augmentée. 12mo. pp. 274. 
Lecointe and Durey, Paris, 


IN former times, says the compiler 
of this summary, history was written for 
the use of the Dauphin, but we now 
write for the people, and the sons of 
kings are instructed in their turn by 
books composed for the nation. This 
sentence, which is a fair specimen 
of French esprit, is far from being 
just: what the people then neglected 
to do, royal munificence did; and to 
the care bestowed on a former Dau- 

hin, we are indebted for a complete 
body of education. The Delphin edi- 
tions, it is true, are now rejected by 
scholars, but they were intended to 
comprise as much information as pos- 
sible for the illustrious learner, and 
after the publication of many others, 
are quaniie preferred for the instruc- 
tion of youth. 


M. Bodin complains of the difficulty, 
while he maintains the importance, of 
his task. The History of France, he 
observes, written as it has been so 
often, and with such variety of style, 
seems to have been hitherto monopo- 
lized by genealogists, who were more 
disposed to flatter the king than to en- 
lighten the people; this is indeed a 
pity, as the king for the time being 
never reads what his subjects choose 
to tell each other, and as such a plan 
must shorten the existence of the book. 
An abridgment, he proceeds to say, 
was most eligible for many reasons ; 
but even an abridgment must begin 
as early as the inevitable Pharamond : 
he therefore indulged his wish of trac- 
ing the migrations and settlements of 
various tribes among the Gauls, whose 
descendants are now comprised under 
the name of “ French,” and com- 
menced at the earliest period. If, he 
says, the reader cnnehiee that too 
much space has been allotted to the 
last thirty years, he has thought, with 
Robertson, that the nearer history ap- 
proaches to our time, the more use- 
ful it becomes, and the more authori- 
tative its voice; and the French Re- 
volution forms, to use his words, the 
first chapter in the future history of 
the world. 

The History of France, like the na- 
tional character, is compounded of 
Pesprit and la bagatelle, and presents 
rather a series of splendid episodes, 
than an important narrative: the 
reigns of Charlemagne, Francis I. 
Henry IV. and Louis XIV. up to the 
decease of Luxembourgh ; the deaths 
of Du Gueselin, Turenne, and Assas ; 
the entire life of Bayard; the genero- 
sity of Belzunce * ; and the names of 
Charles Martel, Joan of Arc, Jeanne 
Hachette, and Charlotte Corday, are 
among its principal features. To these 
we can produce parallels, but not to 
the day of St. Bartholemew, the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, and 
the tenth of August, 1792. From a 
work written in the style to which we 
have alluded, it is difficult to make an 
extract longer than an apophthegm ; 
but occasionally we meet with a few 
sentences on civil and literary sub- 





* It is of this excellent prelate that Pope 
says, 

«* Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop purer 

breath, [death 2?” 

When Nature sicken’d, and each gale was 

jects, 
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jects, and the following remarks upon 
a memorable event, which display 
much good sense, may be offered to 
our readers, who will immediately 
perceive that the writer is @ liberal : 


<* Le crime de Louis XVI. était d’avoir 
eu sur la royauté les idées dans lesquelles 
les rois sont ¢levés, et d’avoir voulu con- 
servir le pouvoir dont il avait hérité. Deux 
hommes bons et probes, Charles I. et Louis 
XVI. moururent sur |’échaffaud; leurs 
familles ont remonté sur le tréne. Les 
Taryuins furent bannis de Rome, et n’y 
reparurent pas. Dans|’ordre de la nature, le 
sang d’un roi n’est que celui d'un. homme ; 
dans l’ordre politique, est bien davantage. 
On ne songe pas alors combien les mal- 
heurs des personnes d’un rang ¢levé pro- 
duisent sur le peuple une impression pro- 
fonde: la mort du roi et celle de la reine, 
qui la suivit, ont excité infiniment plus 
d’horreur que les massacres de Septembre 
et de la terreur.” p. 200. 


The celebrated Ode of Lord Byron * 
is greatly overcharged : Buonaparte’s 
entire conduct exemplified the theory 
of La Rochefoucault, and the benefits 
which he conferred on France were 
intended for the military alone; but 
he supplied the restless temper of his 
subjects with news; every gazette re- 

rted a battle, and every battle claim- 
ed a victory. The perusal of M. Bo- 
din’s cursory narrative is more satis- 
factory than the volumes published by 
the Emperor's domestics, who have 
left the question in greater obseurity 
than ever. In reviewing the events of 
the Hundred Days, we are struck with 
the resemblance they bear to the alter- 
nate ascendancy of Marius and Sylla ; 
nor perhaps were so many and so as- 
tonishing circumstances ever compris- 
ed in so short. a space of time. Let us 
now observe the fruits of Napoleon's 
reign : 


«¢ J’ai jugé Napoléon avec l’inflexible ri- 
gueur des principes. Je rends hommage néan- 
moins aux grandes choses qu’a faites cet hom- 
me extraordinaire. Quand sa volonté, uniea 
son génie, se tournait vers le bien, il creu- 
sait le port de Cherbourg, les routes du 
Mont-Cenis et du Simplon; il déblayait 
Rome, Nimes, et il embellisait Paris. Son 
blocus continental et les prohibitions, bon- 
nes quand elles sont, des réprisailles, don- 
naient a l'industrie francaise cette activité 
que la paix a redoublée. Mais il dépeuplait 
les campagnes, et il couvrait déja la France 


* <¢ Oh shame to thee, land of the Gaul,” &c. 





de fiefs militaires. Il est un auteur, parti- 
san déclaré de la féodalité, qui admire Na- 
poléon, uniquement parce qu’il pouvait seul 
et voulait la retablir. Ce qui est certain, 
c'est qu’il defaisait Ja revolution avec elle- 
méme. Quant a sa prédilection pour la no- 
blesse, le blason et I’étiquette dans cours, 
elle fait piti¢; peut-¢tre est-elle une des 
causes de sa perte.”” p. 232-3. 


The subsequent events are briefly 
but energetically described : of the 
reflections which close the work, we 
can only say that in some certain in- 
stances they are unjust, and are by no 
means calculated for the readers into 
whose hands this volume will proba- 
bly fall. Political economy is a study 
which includes too many figures of 
rhetoric to bear strongly upon facts, 
and we think with Frederick the Great, 
that a turbulent province may be fully 
punished by receiving a philosopher 
for its governor. The two following 
passages, however, may be extracted, 
from the importance of the topics they 
discuss. Of America he says, 


‘« La puissance et la prospérité étonnantes 
des Etats-Unis attestent combien la liberté 
est fécoude. D’immenses contrées, le Pé- 
rou, le Chili, la Plata, le Brésil, Colombie, 
Guatimala, le Mexique, sont libres ou prés 
de l’étre, et vont étre gouvernées par les 
lois. Des Washington se sont trouvés par- 
mi les descendans des Pizare et de leurs vic- 
times. Quel siécle ! quels prodiges! L’Amé- 
rique n’est-elle pas un vaste réservoir pour 
la civilisation? Mais que peut craindre 
celle-ci, avec l’enseiguement mutuel et I’m- 
ptimerie ?” 


Of France: 


**Si nous ramenons nos regards sur la 
France, nous admirons les germes de pros- 
périté qu’a dévelloppés sa révolution. Son 
industrie, délivrée du joug des priviléges, a 
pris un essor prodigieux. Son sol, affranchi 
des lois féodales, s’est fécondé en se divisant; 
la propricté, devenue populaire et mobile, le 
peuple devient conservateurs: l"homme qui 
posséde aime l’ordre. Les moeurs se sont 
améliorées ; la jeunesse se livre avec ardeur 
a l'étude de l’utile et du vrai, tandisque des 
missionaires crient 4 la corruption: ils en 
ont le droit.” P. 249. 


An interesting subject has induced 
us to appropriate a larger space to M. 
Bodin’s work than its size appears to 
demand : it has been already translated 
into Spanish, and an English version 
is preparing for the press; but in our 
opinion the book deserves to be circu- 
lated here in its original form. 


16. Some 
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16. Some ancient Christmas Carols, with 
the Tunes to which they were formerly 
sung in the West of England. Together 
with two ancient Ballads, a Dialogue, &c. 
Collected by Davies Gilbert, F.R.S. F.A.S. 
The Second Edition. 8vo. 90 bP. and 20 
pp- of Musick. Nichols and Son. 


THE small Collection of Carols 
published last year by Mr. Gilbert 
(see vol. xcit. ii. 443), having been 
favourably received by the publick, 
he has in the present Edition consi- 
derably pore | the Collection. The 
first edition consisted only of eight 
Carols. The present one contains 
twenty ; to which the Editor has add- 
ed the following curious antient Bal- 
lads, &c.: The Three Sisters; The 
Three Knights; A Dialogue between 
the Husband-man and the Serving- 
man; Account of Joan Saunderson, 
or the Cushion Dance; The King 
shall enjoy his own again; and the 
Helston Forey. These are all accom- 
panied by the Musick, printed with- 
out alteration from the existing copies. 
They are thus introduced to the 
reader by the learned and amiable 
Member for Bodmin : 


*« After the time for religious carolling 
had passed away, and more secular festivi- 
ties came to assume their turn, Ballads con- 
stituted a main article in the catalogue of 
amusements resorted to by our ancestors: of 
these the Editor has partially recoliected 
two, bearing strong marks of antiquity. 
They have ceased, for many years, either 
to be recited or sung, yet the notes are for- 
tunately preserved; and, if one of them is 
known in the Northern part of the Island, 
it may have suggested a much more finish- 
ed composition for the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” 


The Dialogue between the Hus- 
bandman and the Serving-man, was 
a great favourite at country merry- 
makings, on account of the preference 
iven to rural employments. It is as 
ollows: 


THE HUSBAND MAN AND IHE 
SERVING-MAN. 


An Antient Dialogue. 


I, SERVING-MAN. 
Well met, my brother frieud, ali at this highway 
end, 
So riding all alone, as you can, 
I pray you tell to me, what may your calling be, 
Or are you not a Serving-man? 


Il. HUSBAND-MAN. 


Oh! why, my brother dear, what makes you to 
enquire, 
Of any such a thing at my hand? 
But since you are so fain, then I will tell you 
plain, 
I am a downright Husband-man. 
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Ill, SERVING-MAN. 
If a Husband-man you be, then go along with me, 
And quickly you shall see out of hand, 
Then in a littic space, I will help you to a place, 
Where you may be a Serving-man. 
1V. HUSBAND-MAN. 
Kind Sir! [turn you thanks for your intelligence, 
These things | receive at your hand; 
But something prey now show, that first 1 may 
plainly know 
The pleasures of a Serving-man. 


Vv. SERVING-MAN,. 


Why a Serving-man has pleasure beyond all sort 
of measure, 
With his hawk on his fist as he stands ; 
For the game that he does kill, and the meat 
that does him fill, 
Are pleasures for the Serving man. 
Vi. HMUSBAND-MAN, 
And my pleasure’s more than that, to see my 
oxen fat, 
And a good stack of hay by them stand ; 
My plowing and my sowing, my reaping and my 
mowing, 
Are pleasures for the Husband-man, 
VII. SERVING-MAN. 
Why it is a gallant thing, to ride out with a king, 
With a lord, duke, or any such man ; 
To hear the horns to blow, and see the hounds 
all in a row, 
That is pleasure for the Serving-man. 
Vill, HUSBAND-MAN. 


But my pleasures more I know, to see my corn 
to grow, 
And so thriving all over my land; 
And therefore | do mean, with my ploughing 
with my team, 
To keep myself a Husband-man. 
1X. SERVING-MAN,. 
Why the dict we eat, is the choicest of all meat, 
Such as pig, goose, capon, and swap; 
Our pastry ts so finc, we drink sugar in our wine, 
That is living for the Serving man. 
X. HUSBAND-MAN. 
Talk not of goose nor capon, give me good beef 
or bacon, 
And good bread and cheese now and then, 
With pudding, brawn, and souce, all in a farmer's 
house, 
That is living for the Husband-man. 
XI. SERVING-MAN,. 
Why the clothing that we wear is delicote and 
rare, 
With our coat, lace, buckles, and band; 
Our shirts as winte as milk, and our stockings 
they are silk, 
That is clothing for a Serving-man. 


XII. HUSBAND-MAN. 


But I value not a hair your delicate fine wear, 
Such as gold is laced upon; 
Give me a good great coat, and in my purse a 


grat, 
That is clothing for the Husband-man. 
XIII. SERVING-MAN, 
Kind Sir! it would be bad, if none could be had, 
Those tables for to wait upon; 
There is no lord, duke, nor squire, nor ne'er a 
man of honour, 
Can do without a Serving-man, 
XIV. HUSBAND-MAN. 
But, Jack, it would be worse, if there was none 


of us, 
The plough for to follow along; 
There is neither jord nor king, nor any other one, 
Can do without the Husband-man. 


ZV. SERY- 
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XV. SERVING-MEN, 
Kind Sir! I must confess, aad I humbly protest, 
I will give you the uppermost hand ; 
Although your labour’s painful, it is so very 
gainful, 
I wish I were a Husband-man. 
XVI. HUSBAND-MAN. 


So come now let us all, both great as well as small, 
Pray for the grain of our land; 

And let us whatsoever, do all our best endeavour, 
To maintain the good Husband-man. 


“The Cushion Dance used to be 
performed not only at Christmas, but 
on all other festive occasions; and it 
is said to have continued in fashion, 
however strange such a fashion may 
appear, to about the time of the Revo- 
Jution”’ *. 

*¢ The dauce is begun by a single person 
(either man or woman), who, taking a 
cushion in their hand, dances about the 
room, and at the end of the tune they stop 
and sing, ‘ This dance it will no further go.’ 
The musicians answer, ‘I pray you, good 
Sir, why say you so?’— Man. ‘Because 
Joan Sanderson will not come too..—Mu- 
sicians. ‘ She must come tov, and she shall 
come too, and she must come whether she 
will or no.’—Then he lays down the cushion 
before the woman ; on which she kneels, and 
he kisses her, singing, ‘ Welcome, Joan 
Sanderson, welcome, welcome.’ Then she 
rises, takes up the cushion, and both dance, 
singing, ‘ Princum Prancum is a fine dance, 
and shall we go dance it once again, and 
once again, and shall we go dance it once 
again.” Then making a stop, the woman 
sings as before, ‘This dance it will no fur- 
ther go.’—Musicians. ‘I pray you, good 
madam, why say you so?’—Voman. ‘ Be- 
cause John Sanderson will not come too.” 
—Musicians. He must come too, and he 
shall come too, and he must come whether 
he will or no.” And so she lays down the 
cushion before a man, who kneeling upon 
it, salutes her; she singing, ‘ Welcome, 
John Sanderson, welcome, welcome.’ Then 
he takes up the cushion, they take hands, 
and dance round the room singing as before. 
And thus they do, till the whole company 
are taken into the ring; and, if there is 


company enough, make a little ring in its 
middle, and within that ring set a chair, and 
lay the cushion in it, and the first man set 
in it. Then the cushion is laid before the 
first man, the woman singing, ‘ This dance 
it will no further go;’ and as before, only 
instead of ‘Come to,’ they sing, ‘Go fro;’ 
and instead of ‘ Welcome, John Sanderson,’ 
they sing ‘ Farewell, John Sanderson, fare- 
well, farewell ;’ and so they go out one by 
one as they came in.—Note. The women 
are kissed by all the men in the ring at their 
coming and going out, and likewise the men 
by all the women. 

“‘The following extract from Selden’s 
Table Talk is given in Brand’s Popular An- 
tiquities, as republished by Mr, Ellis, 2 vols. 
4to, 1813, vol. II. p. 85 :— 

‘The Court of England is much altered. 
At a solemn dancing, first you have the 
grave measures, then the corrontos and the 
galliards, and this is kept up with ceremony ; 
at length to French-more (it should be 
Trench-moret ), and the Cushion Dance, and 
then all the company dance; lord and 
groom, lady and kitchen-maid, no distinc- 
tion. So in our Court in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, gravity and state were kept up. In 
King James's time things were pretty well; 
but in King Charles’s time, there has been 
nothing but trench-more and the Cushion 
Dance.’”’ 


We are confident the publick will 
join with us in thanking Mr. Gilbert 
for preserving these interesting relicks 
of times gone by; and we hope that 
he will, at the little leisure he allows 
himself from more important duties, 
pursue these interesting inquiries. 


a ed 
17. Arezzi, a Tragedy, in five Acts. 8vo. 
pp.192. Booth. 

THIS Tragedy is worthy of ampler 
space and fuller illustration than it is 
in our power to bestow. Whether it be 
suited to the Stage is questionable ; 
but speaking of it as a Dramatic Poem, 
we have met with nothing to be com- 
pared with it for a very long period. 





* The Literary Chronicle, Jan. 17, in noticing Mr. Gilbert’s Work, says, ‘“‘ The Editor 








need not have stopped at this period, for we can assure him the Cushion Dance did not ; 
but was within a few years, and is perhaps at t, the luding sport of the Christ- 
mas banquet in the North of England, though the song was omitted. The custom there 
was for a gentleman to begin dancing with the cushion, generally a pillow, which after 
some time he dropped at the feet of a young lady, and fell on his knees upon it; the lady 
followed his example, received a kiss; and, taking up the cushion, danced also, and then 
dropped to some gentleman, fell also on her knees, and thus invited him to salute her : 
this mode was continued through the whole of the company.” 

+ Mr. Archdeacon Nares, in his Glossary, thus describes Trench-more, *‘ a kind of 
lively tune in triple time, to which it was usual to dance in a rough and boisterous manner ; 
in fact, a kind of romping dance, like the Cushion Dance, with which it was classed; or 
the more modern country bumpkin. In the Rehearsal, the sun, moon, and the earth, are 
said to dance the hey to the tune of Trench-more.” 
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1824.) Review.—Arezzi.—Pilgrim's Tale.—Nelson's Islington. 


We presume not to remove the veil, 
or to penetrate the mysteries of author- 
ship, but we hesitate not to affirm that 
** Arezzi” would do honour to the 
most popular name we could select 
from the dramatic talent of the age. 
The first Act, perhaps, being merely 
introductory, is somewhat heavy, but 
from the commencement of the se- 
cond to the close of the drama, the 
most intense interest is roused, and 
continues without abatement.— The 
language is poetical in the highest de- 
grec; there is a command of imagery 
that sasours of waste and prodigality. 
There is all the vigour and freshness 
of original genius, with resources un- 
wearied and inexhaustible. It would 
be an injustice to what remained, to 
select a passage for citation,—we re- 
commend the whole to the notice of 
our readers, without a fear on the re- 
sult. 

These are aur honest sentiments, 
warm from the first impressions we 
have received on a delighted perusal of 
the Tragedy, without an interval of 
rest, or a wish to lay it down, and we 
will not weakeu our opinions by any 
allusion to blemishes which are but 
as spots in the Sun. 


--- 
18. The Pilgrim's Tale,a Poem. By Chas. 
Lockhart. 8vo. pp.139. G. and W, B. 
Whittaker. 


WELL may it be observed of the 
present age— 
**Scribimus indocti doctique poemata pas- 

sim. 

But of the poetry thus profusely poured 
out, how small a portion is destined to 
immortality! To be pointed out as the 
ingenious author of some clever stanzas, 
is, however, the crowning point of 
many a modern rhymester's aunbition ; 
and there never was a larger tribe that 
deserved this fainter praise than in the 
age in which we live. —Of the inge- 
nious class of compositions, is the Pil- 
grim’s Tale, written for the most part 
with considerable strength, and with 
some command of poetical diction, 
but disfigured and deformed by the 
most over-strained attempts at effect. 
It is in every sense of the word, a 
“Tale of Terror.” Its genegic and 
specific character, Byronian. ~ There 
is scarcely a crime of the highest or- 
der which is not perpetrated in this 
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horrible melange. The foulest trea- 
— and the bloodiest revenge ; 
murder and suicide; adultery, incest, 
and parricide! Here are ample hor- 
rors for the most depraved taste, and 
sufficient excitements for the most 
jaded appetite. 

We unfeignedly regret this misap- 
—— - of genius, this waste of ta- 
ent. It were useless to be more par- 
ticular. Mr. L. will understand us as 
well as though we were loud and 
wrangling. We will, however, re- 
uest of him that he do not offend our 

hristian education by an intimation 
that the tears of the son may atone 
**with pitying Heaven,” for the sins 
of the father; and that he do not sin 
so grievously against good taste and 
morals as to compare the adulterous 
gaze of two sinful beings with 


**the converse held above, 
Where the eternal spirits look their love.” 


We take leave of this poet, with an 
expression of our sincere belief, that 
there is in him a germ of poetry which, 
if vigilantly weied and carefully ma- 
tured, may do honour to the cultiva- 
tion. One such gentle sentiment as 
the following is worth pages of over- 
heated excitement and bombast : 


*¢ Oh, we may roam the world through, and 
repose [knows ; 

In all the light that love or friendship 

Yet never find the calm undoubting rest 

That lulls the heart when on a parent's 
breast!” P. 14. 


—-@— 


19. The History and Antiquities of the Pa- 
rish of Islington, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex, including Biographical Sketches 
of the most eminent and remarkable Inha- 
bitants ; with some Account of several ob- 
jects of interest in the adjoining Parishes. 
Illustrated by Twenty-three Engravings. 
By John Nelson. 8vo. pp. 357. Second 
Edition. 

IT was not without a sensation si- 
milar to that of experiencing an offen- 
sive smell, that we had not gone far 
in this book, before we found foisted 
into this second* edition, p. 53 seq. 
a gossiping slander against Mr. Can- 
ning,—a monstrous eulogy of Orator 
Hunt, &c. &c. better becoming a 
barber's shop, or a tap-room, than a 





* See our notice of the first edition, in 
vol. LXXXI. ii, 248. 
grave 
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grave History of a large and respect- 
able Parish. After, however, putting 
some musked paper between the leaves, 
and taking care to have our snuff-box 
open before us, we ventured to proceed 
in the work ; and, as injustice is a ci- 
vil wrong (though forming no article 
in our author’s political creed), we can 
honestly say, that the book contains a 
store of multifarious information,—a 
thing now usual. What benefit the 
nation may derive from such a minute 
knowledge of its history and statistics, 
we cannot tell; but this we know, 
that the more a man is acquainted 
with his deeds and his estates, the bet- 
ter he knows how to improve them ; 
and so of course it must happen with 
the nation. The book elise us is 
too cheap and accessible to require a 
lengthy notice ; and therefore we shall 
confine ourselves accordingly to one 
point. That point is the scene of ac- 
tion between Suetonius Paulinus and 
Boadicea. We by no means agree 
with our author, that the spot was 
«the valley between the acclivity of 
Pentonville and the high ground about 
Gray’s-inn-lane.” (See p. 66.) That 
is to say, about Bagnigge Wells: nor 
do we admit that it at all accords with 
the description of Tacitus. His words 
are “ Deligit /ocum arctis faucilus et a 
tergo silvd clausum;" i.e. a very nar- 
row defile, with a wood in the rear; 
where the “ Angustiz loci” served, as 
the Roman writer adds, pro munimento. 
We well know the spot in question *. 
The elevation is far too gentle on both 
sides, and the valley too wide for the 
description. Profound Antiquaries 
have therefore placed the real site of 
the battle in some narrow valley con- 
nected with Epping Forest, probably 
near Enfield. 

The engravings are good, and the 
book, on the whole, very entertaining. 


— 

20. The Annual Register; or a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature, for 
the Year 1799.—The same for 1811.— 
The same for 1822. Three large Volumes, 
svo. C. and J. Rivingtons. 

IN our vol. xctt. ii. 251. 445. 528, 
we had the satisfaction of noticing, by 
the publication of three volumes of this 
work, the prospect of its speedily regain- 
ing the time which had by unavoidable 
events been lost. In vol. xcirr. i. p. 
242, two other volumes were brielly 
noticed; and we have now before us 


* Of this Camp, see before, p. 5. 








three more ; by the first of which the 
chasm which intervened between the 
last and present centuries will be filled 
up, all but the volume for 1800. 
Compilations like these are scarcely 
within the province of a Review. We 
shall, therefore, barely transcribe part 
of the Editor’s Address to the Public, 
prefixed to the Volume for 1799 : 


*¢ The events which occurred in France 
during the period narrated in this Volume, 
with the exception of the one great change 
which introduced Buonaparte to the first 
stage of Sovereign Power, possess a very 
minor interest when compared with the 
mighty convulsions by which that unhappy 
Country had been agitated for ten preceding 
years. The novelty of the scene, and the 
magnificence of the scale on which the con- 
tending armies encountered in Italy and 
Swisserland, in some measure relieve the 
heaviness of the story of a Campaign. The 
expedition to Holland is a matter of painful 
national record; but even under its unsuc- 
cessful issue, it furnishes many proud dis- 
plays of bravery: and the vigorous and tri- 
umphant prosecution of our i, ndian warfare, 
and the chivalric defence of St. Jean d'Acre, 
are among the brightest memorials of Bri- 
tish policy and heroism. The history of 
the first of these events has been composed 
with the utmost care from the great mass of 
papers connected with Tippoo Sultaun’s de- 
signs, which have appeared from time to 
time, since the overthrow of his dynasty. 
The account of the second depends jointly 
upon the reluctant admissions of the con- 
quered, and the plain unpretending narra- 
tive of the victor. The domestic History 
of Britain embraces the progress of that 
great internal Union which incorporated 
reland with ourselves.” 


(To be continued.) 


—=— 

21. A Dictionary of Quotations from the 
British Poets. In Three Parts. Part the 
First, Shakspeare. By the Author of 
The Peerage and Baronetage Charts, &c. 
&c. 12mo. pp. 276. 

EXTRACTS from the Dramatic 
Poets, particularly Shakspeare, often 
impart a valuable knowledge of life 
in the same form of instruction as that 
of old proverbs. Metaphysical gossa- 
mer does not attract the memory, and 
sermons and essays are long and argu- 
mentative. Too little of the matter 
may also be founded on natural feel- 
ings; and where these are not exhi- 
bited, there can be no sympathy. The 
poets, however, neither mysterize, 
prose, argue, or preach; but dress up 
useful truths in interesting figures. 
What Shakspeare says may in particu- 

lar 
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lar be deemed true, oracular (and oc- 
casional quibbles excepted) authentic 
displays of nature and sentiment. But 
as it would be tiresome and harassing 
to the memory to pick the wheat out 
of the chaff, books of this kind present 
it ready-sifted and winnowed. Un- 
known beauties in Shakspeare may 
also be found by this manner; witness, 
in p. 51, the fine lines upon the death 
of Warwick, the ‘ King- Maker,” 
which have attracted no notice : 

«© Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely 


eagle; 
Under whose shade the ramping lion stopt, 
Whose top-branch overpeer’d Jove’s spread- 


ing tree, 
And kept low shrubs from Winter’s power- 
ful wind.” 
Aduwirers of Shakspeare, Nature, 
and Poetry, may be highly gratified by 


this interesting fasciculus. 


—@o— 
22. A Treatise on the Culture and Manage- 
ment of Fruit Trees. By Chas. Harrison, 
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F.H.S. London, Gardener to J. A. Stuart 
Wortley, Esq. M. P. Wortley Hall, near 
Sheffield, Yorkshire. 8vo. pp. 356. 


DIG a hole in the ground, and poke 
in the tree, is the usual practice of 
planting, and nothing more is deemed 
necessary than to see that the tree is 
set with the roots downwards. But 
this is plainly not all; and much mo- 
ney would be saved, and vexation be 
prevented, by attending to the simple 
and valuable instructions derived from 
experience, to be found in this book. 
If it be true, as we have heard, that 
certain members of the Horticultural 
Society can gp ag the future 
qualities of the fruit by dissecting the 
leaf, and examining the organs, we 
need no longer be deceived in the 
kinds; and all the rest may be found 
in this work. As to doctoring sickl 
trees (see p. 107), we do not agree with 
our author, because we think that it 
is not worth the trouble. We should 
cousign thei to the fire. 





23. The Spaewife, is a tale of the Scottish 
Chronicles, by the author of the Annals of 
the Parish. The productions of this writer 
may be justly entitled to the second rank of 
historical novels; and if the Author of 
Waverley does not revive his declining 
reputation, by some redeeming work, this 
popular writer will soon take the lead. In 
this tale he has not simply confined himself 
to the delineation of Scottish manners, but 
has entered into scenes of remote antiquity, 
as connected with the history of Scotland. 
It may be necessary to state that the title 
given to this work means a female seer, or 
sybil; she is a mysterious character, half 
insane, half inspired, by name Anniple of 
Dunblane, who is herself possessed with the 
common superstition of her age aad coun- 
try, that the fairies have a power of stealing 
away Christian children, and leaving in their 
place a fictitious child made of bent grass, 
with human faculties, but without a hu- 
man soul; and such a being she conceives 
that she herself is. To make up for this, 
however, she has the faculty of the second 
sight, and is consequently able to spae the 
fortunes of those who consult her; though, 
like Cassandra’s, her predictions are com- 
monly disregarded b een whom they most 
concern. The epoch which the author has 
chosen to place his prophetess in is well 
suited to her dismal trade: it is that of the 
accomplished and amiable, but unfortunate 
monarch, James I. of Scotland, who, after 
a long captivity at the English Court, was 
restored to his country, and ascended the 
throne of his fathers in 1424. Buchanan 
supplies most of the historical materials; 





from which, however, the author of course 
feels himself at liberty to depart, for the 
sake of occasionally heighteniag the interest 
of the story. 

24. Concerning the Cursory Suggestions 
on Naval Sulyects, we apprehend that im- 
pressment would not exist, if the means of 
raising men, upon the spur of emergency, 
by any other means was practicable; for, 
i it be possible to avoid it, the substitute 
should be adopted. As to the preference 
showu by sailors for service in smaller ships, 
our naval friends say, that the superior 
chance of prize-money is the probable in- 
ducement. However all works of this na- 
ture should be carefully perused by our ma= 
tine governors, 








24. The Dublin Problems, or Questions, 
proposed to the candidates for the gold me- 
dal, in Mathematics and Ethics, assimilate 
the Cambridge Examinations, and place the 
— of the University in a favourable 
ight. 

26. Of Mr. Jones’s Fall of Constanti- 
nople we have to observe, that Mr. Gibbon’s 
account of that grand incident is scarcely to 
be exceeded ; and that Mr. Jones, as a classic 
and a scholar, embellishes it with animated 


lines. 








27. Messrs. Rivingtons and Cochran have 
published a priced Catalogue of Books, con- 
sisting of more than 1700 articles. The 
classes of Divinity, Ecclesiastical History, 
and the Fathers of the Church, are particu- 
_ rich. An alphabetical Index to the 

the 


rs is prefixed, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
—— 


; Camsrince, Jan. 9.—Sir Wm. Browne's 
Gold Medals.—The subjects for the present 
year are, for the Greek Ode, the beautiful 
exhortation of the Greeks at the battle of 
Salamis, taken from AEschylus :— 

—— 2 waides "EAAnvwy ?r2, 
"EawOsgovre wargid’, trevOcgoure 0% 
Tladdes, yuvaixas——vy ume wartay 

bain ®, 

Latin Essay. — ‘‘ Aleppo Urbs Syriz 
terre motu funditus eversa.” 

Epigram. — “ Scribimus indocti docti- 

que.” 








Ready for Putlication. 


No. II, of the Progresses of Queen Eli- 
Elizabeth ; to be concluded in XVIII 
Monthly Numbers. 

Sicily and its Islands, from a complete 
Survey undertaken by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. By Capt. 
W. H. Smyru, R.N. With fourteen 
plates beautifully engraved by Daniell. 

Christian Philosophy, or an Attempt to 
ws A by internal Testimony the Evidence 
an cellence of Revealed Religion. By 
Vicesimus Knox, D.D. late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, and Master of Tun- 
bridge School. 

Essay on the Origin and Progress of 
Gothic Architecture, from the German of 
Mollor. 

Sciography, or Rules for Projecting Sha- 
dows. By J. Gwitr. 

Ornaments, Grecian and Roman Archi- 
tecture, &c. selected from Stuart’s Athens, 
&e. &e. for the use of Architects, Work- 
men, &c. 

Philosophical Treatise on Malting and 
Brewing. By Geo. Apotrnus Wieney. 

Part I. of an Historical, Antiquarian, and 
Topographical Account of the antient and 

esent State of the Parish and Palace of 

beth, in the County of Surrey ; accom- 
panied with a correct Plan of the Parish, 
and about 100 Engravings. 

Observations on the religious Peculiari- 
ties of the Society of Friends. By Joseru 
Joun Gurney. 

The Life of Jeremy Taylor, and a Criti- 
cal Examination of his Writings. By Dr. 
Heser, Bishop of Calcutta. 

The Preacher, or Sketches of Original 
Sermons. Vol. VI. 

Letters to Young Ladies on their first 
Entrance into the World, to which will be 





* O sons of the Greeks, go on—free 
your children, your wives—it is all for these 
you struggle. 





added, Sketches from real Life. By Mrs. 
Lanrear. 

A Guide to the Mount’s Bay and the 
Land's End; comprehending the Topo- 
graphy, Botany, Acroulare, Fisheries, 
Antiquities, Mining, Mineralogy, and Geo- 
logy, of Western Cornwall. lustrated by 
Engravings. By a Physician. 

The Rev. Soromon Piccott’s Work on 
Suicide, a series of Anecdotes, and actual 
Narratives, with Reflections on Mental 
Distress. 

Tales of Irish Life, written from actual 
Observation during a residence of several 
years in various parts of Ireland, and intend- 
ed to display a faithful picture of the habits, 
manners, and condition of the people. 

A Volume of Romances. By Mr. Cuas. 
Outer, Author of ** Altham and his Wife.” 

A Manual of Pyrotechny, or a complete 
System of recreative Fireworks, By G. W. 

ORTIMER. 

Dr. Farrnnorn on Derangements of the 
Liver and Biliary System ; comprehending 
the various extensive, aud often complicated 
disorders of the digestive internal organs, 
and nervous system, originating from these 
sources. The fifth edition, with cases illus- 
trative of the principles of treatment. 





Preparing for Publication. 


A History of the County of Devon has 
long been regarded as among the chief de- 
siderata in our library of English Topogra- 
phy; and, in proportion to the extent and 
importance of the district, and to the little 
that has hitherto been effected towards its 
illustration, must be the magnitude of the 
work, and the expence of time and labour 
requisite to its completion. We are inform- 
ed that the task has been undertaken, and 
considerable progress made in it, by a gen- 
tleman whose professional character and cir- 
cumstances, although deterring him from 
giving as yet any distinct pledge to the pub- 
lick for the execution of his intentions, are 
of a nature materially to facilitate and assist 
the ultimate attainment of his object, even 
while they may operate as some impediment 
to the speedy arrangement of his materials. 
It will be readily acknowledged, that in a 
work of so extensive and permanent a de- 
scription, the larger the portion of time allow- 
ed to its preparation, the better will. be the 
prospect of its completion; and that the 
end in view is much more likely to be de- 
feated by premature and partial plans of ac- 
complishment, than by a prudent delay in 
the execution. No cause has operated more 
to prevent or retard the due historical illus- 
tration of particular counties, than the hasty 
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emission of crude compilations, by which 
the publick is di inted. 

Blographia Pore, or Lives of the Bri- 
tish Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, in four 
volumes 8vo, including every Poet in the 
collections of Chalmers, Campbell, &c. and 
those of the early biographers, whose writ- 
ings or whose names retain sufficient inte- 
rest to be comprised in an Historical Col- 
lection. 

The Old English Drama, a Selection of 
Plays from the early English Dramatists. 
It will include the whole of Dodsley’s Col- 
lection, and every Play of any excellence. 

Memoirs of the Life of Riego and his 
Family, including a History of Spain, from 
the Restoration of Ferdinand to the present 
time. Under the superintendance of the 
Canon Risco. 

Delectus Lectionum, or a ies ad 
Lessons, essively exemplifying t 
Rules of Eo tee its Syntax. By S. 
Axten, LL.D. Also, by the same Author, 
a Volume of Sermons for the Use of Schools. 
Also, a Description of the Antiquities and 
Beauties of Somersetshire, with numerous 
and highly-finished Engravings. 

Sir William Chambers’s Treatise on Civil 
Architecture, much extended. By J. Gwitt, 
Architect. 

A Complete History of London, West- 
minster, and Southwark, By J. Bayvey, 
Esq. F. A.S. 

The Antiquity of the Doctrine of the 
Quakers respecting Inspiration, with a brief 
Review of that Society, its Religious Te- 
nets, Practices, and legal Exemptions, and 
a Comparison between the Life and Opi- 
nions of the Friends and those of early 
Christians. 

Tales and Sketches of the West of Scot- 
land, to include a sketch of the changes in 
society and manners which have occurred in 
that part of the country during the last half 
century. By a Gentleman of Glasgow. 

A new edition of Mr. Avaric A. Watts’s 
*¢ Poetical Sketches,” with Illustrations, 
which will include Gertrude de Balm, and 
other additional poems. 

The Pirate of the Adriatic, a Romance. 
By J. Grirrin. 

A Selection of the Geological Memoirs 
eontained in the Annales des Mines, toge- 
ther with a Synoptical Table of Equivalent 
Formations, and M. Brongniart’s Table of 
the Classification of Mixed Rocks. By Mr. 
De ta Becue. 

A Compendious View of the History of 
the Darker Ages, with Genealogical Tables. 
By Mr. C. Cuatrietp. 

Thoughts on Prison Labour; to which is 
added, in an Appendix, the entire Contro- 
versy collected from the Public Prints and 
other Publications, on the Question of the 
Tread-Wheel Discipline. By Jacon Jones, 
jun. of the Inner Temple. 

The Second Part of a Descriptive Cata- 
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logue, interspersed with Critical Remarks 
and occasional Biographical Notices, of a 
Collection of Books. By Mr. J. Sams, of 


—— 
The King CEdipus of Sophocles, literally 
translated from the Greek. By T. W. C. 
Epwarps, M.A. 

The Conchologist’s Companion, By the 
author of The Wonders of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Bore, the artist, has recently re- 
turned from a journey in the North, and 
has succeeded in tracing and restoring some 
very valuable specimens of ancient monu- 
ments, particularly those of the early Doug- 
lasses. 

Deaf and Dumb. Mr. J. H. Curtis 
has lately published a farther account’ of 
three Deaf and Damb Patients at the Royal 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. One 
of whom, a young man 19 years of age, 
who had been deaf and dumb 13 years, from 
an attack of inflammatory fever, is now able 
to hear and speak. The two others, a boy 
and girl about four years old, are likewise 
able to hear and speak, although one of 
them was born deaf and dumb. It appears 
that such cases are often congenital, or the 
effect of acute diseases occurring at an early 
period of life; this last cause of their origin 
should lead to attempt relief more frequently 
than is usually done, and should at the same 
time give greater hopes of success from such 
attempts, than if the defects were resulting 
from original organic malformation—a more 
unfrequent cause than commonly supposed. 

The Rev. T. D. Fossroxe, F.S. A. Au- 
thor of the “‘ Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” 
has been elected an Honorary Member of 
the Philosophical Society of Bristol. 








Cornarps,—Feast or Foots. 


Mr. Dawson Turner, in his entertaining 
Tour in Normandy, gives the following ac- 
count of this curious association : 

‘*Millin observes, with much justice, 
that one of the most remarkable of the de- 
crees that issued from the Palace of Justice 
at Rouen, was that which authorized the 
meeting of the Cornards or Conards, a name 
given to a confraternity of buffuons, who, 
disguised in grotestque dresses, performed 
farces in the streets on Shrove Tueslay and 
other holidays. Nor is it a little indicative 
of the taste of the times, that men of rank, 
character, and respectability, entered into 
this society, the members of which, 
amounting to two thousand five hundred, 
elected from among themselves a president, 
whom they dressed as an abbot*, with a 


* Du Cange, quoting from a book print- 
ed at Rouen in 1587, under the title of Les 
Triomphes de l’Abbaye des Conards, &c. 
gives a curious mock patent from the Abbot 
of this confraternity. See Du Cange, I. 
p- 24. 
crozici 
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crozier and mitre, and placing him on a car 
drawn by four horses, led him thus attired 
in great pomp through the streets; the 
whole of the party being masked, and per- 
sonating not only the allegorical characters 
of avarice, lust, &c. but the more tangible 
ones of Pope, King, and Emperor, and with 
them those of antient Writ. The seat of 
the Guild was at Notre Dame de Rounes 
Nouvelles. 

*¢In the Cathedral itself, the more noto- 
rious Procession des Fous was also formerly 
celebrated, in which, as you know, the ass 
played the principal part, and the choir join- 
ed in the hymn, 

Orientis partibus 
Adventavit Asinus, &c. 
The music of this hymn, or prose, as it 


of Fools.—Highgate School. (Jan. 


is termed, in the Catholic rituals, is given 
in the Atlas to Millin’s Travels through the 
Southern Departments of France, plate 4. 

** These or similar ceremonies, call them, 
if you please, absurdities, or call them im- 
pieties (you will in neither case be far from 
their proper name), were in the early ages 
of Christianity tolerated in almost every 
place. Mr. Douce has furnished us with 
some curious remarks upon them in the 
eleventh volume of the Archzologia, and 
Mr. Ellis, in his new edition of Brand’s Po- 
pular Antiquities. I am indebted to the 
first of these gentlemen for the knowledge 
that the inclosed etching, copied some time 
ago from a drawing by Mr. Joseph Harding, 
is allusive to the ceremony of the Feast of 
Fools, and does not represent a group of 





morris-dancers, as J had erroneously sup- 
ysed. 

«* Indeed, Mr. Douce believes that many 
of the strange carvings on the misereres in 
our cathedrals, have references to these 
practices ; and yet, to the honour of Eng- 
land, they never appear to have been equally 
common with us as in Frauce.—According 
to Du Cange*, the confraternity of the 
Conards or Cornards was confined to Rouen 
or Evreux. I have not been able to ascer- 
tain when they were suppressed; but they 
certainly existed in the tine of Taillepied, 
in the beginning of the seveuteenth century, 
about fifty years previously to which they 
dropped their original name of Coque 
luchers. At this time too they had evi- 
dently degenerated from the primary object 
of their institution, ‘* ridendo castigare 
mores, atque in omne quo: turpiter factum 
fuerat ridiculum immittere.” Taillepied was 
an eye-witness of their practices, and he 

rudently contents himself with saying, ‘le 
fait est plus clair le voir que je ne pourrois 
icy l’escrire.”’ 
Hicueate Grammar-Scuoot. 


Jan. 17. The Lord Chancellor delivered 
his judgment on the case The Attorney Ge- 
neral v. the Earl of Mansfield, relative to 


[Carving in Beverley Minster.] 





the Highgate Grammar-School t. His Lord- 
ship took a comprehensive view of the va- 
rious instruments which had been produced 
on both sides, and observed upon the evi- 
dence, parole as well as documentary, upon 
which the Learaed Counsel had mainly rested 
their arguments. He expressed a decided 
opinion, that the true construction of the 
most ancient deeds was, that these funds 
were not originally granted for two purposes, 
but for oue only, viz. the billions of 
a Grammar-school at Highgate. It had 
been very forcibly argued by the Couusel 
for the Trustees, that when the Bishop ori- 
ginally made the grant of the Chapel to Sir 
Roger Cholmoudeiey, it never was intended 
that it should fall into desuetude. But to 
this argument a satisfactory answer might 
be given, that no Bishop had a right to en- 
large the incumbrances and charges on the 
see; and when he made this grant there 
was no obligation upon him to eularge it. 
{t was plain therefore that the Bishop in- 
tended to give the Chapel and lauds annexed 
to it for the benefit and sustentation of the 
Grammar-School—an obligation which ex- 
isted in the founder before this grant was 
made. His Lordship was well aware that 
in the education of children there was a 
fashion, and that the schools of Eton, 
Westminster, and Harrow, had been filled. 





* See under the article Abbas Conardo- 
rum, I, 24. 


There was also a fashion among some people 


~ See vol. xcitt, i, 238, 
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to educate their children by private tuition. 
The consequence had been that the private 
schools had been deserted, and the funds 
had proportionably been increased. A doubt 
had existed in the mind of Lord Hardwicke, 
whether the heir who had been disinherited 
by the charitable donation, had not a claim 
upon the surplus of such funds, which 
could not be applied to the purposes origi- 
nally intended by the founder, Taking a 
view therefore of the whole ef this case, the 
first and most important question to be 
considered was, whether these Trustees of 
the Charity could take upon themselves the 
obligation of enlarging the Charity, and of 
applying the funds for the purpose of ren- 
dering the Chapel fit to contain 1500 inha- 
bitants of the hamlet of Highgate? His 
opinion being that the Chapel and lands 
were granted upon trust for the benefit of 
the A ery and that it ought to be treated 
in the same manner as when the original 
Trustees took it, it could not be liable to 
the trust fund for enlarging it. No new 
obligations were created, and the present 
Trustees were bound to execute the trust 
according to the ancient rule and custom. 
These were the strong impressions upon his 
mind, and if a decree was thonght necessary 
by the parties, he would pronounce it. 
With respect to the costs incurred in Par- 
liament it was quite new to allow thei in a 
Court of Equity, and he would make no 
order with respect to them. 
Roya Society. 

The first meeting of this Society for the 
present session took place on the 20th of 
November last, when Major-Gen. Sir G. 
Murray, and John Rennie, Esq. were ad- 
mitted Fellows; and the Croonian Lecture 
was read, on the Anatomy of the Human 
Brain as compared with that of Fishes, In- 
sects, and Worms; by Sir E. Home, Bart. 
V. P.R.S. 

This lecture was very short, and consisted, 
principally, of remarks illustrative of the 
microscopical drawings by Mr. Bauer, with 
which it was accompanied, some more par- 
ticular observations being reserved for the 
explanation of them. Occasion was taken 
to award a high and just tribute to the mi- 
croscopical investigations of Swammerdam, 
which were unequalled by any, it was re- 
marked, except those of Mr. Bauer. The 
ability of both observers was of such and so 
rare a nature, that, with respect to each, it 
had heen ascribed to some particular con- 
struction of the microscope; and it had 
even been suspected that Swammerdam had 
a peculiar method of using the instrument, 
which had died with him. 

A portion of very recent human brain, 
merely steeped in distilled water, was exa- 
mined by Mr. Bauer, who perceived in it 
rows of globules proceeding in straight lines 
from the cortical into the medullary part. 
A comparison was instituted of the human 
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brain with the same organ in fishes, insects, 
and worms. In the tench, the brain has a 
central cavity, and its basis is nodulated. 
Tn the bee, that organ is larger in proportion 
than in the other insects which have been 
examined ; it is also large in the moth and 
in the caterpillar. 

The reading was commenced, likewise, of 
Some Observations on the Migration of 
Birds ; by the late Dr. Edward Jenner, 
F. R. S. communicated by his Nephew, Mr. 
H. C, Jenner. 

Nov. 27.—Dr. D. Cresswell and Professor 
Barlow were admitted Fellows of the So- 
ciety ; and the reading of Dr. Jenner’s pa- 
per was concluded. 

Dr, Jenner had intended to present this 
paper to the Royal Society himself, but was 
prevented from fully completing it, as to 
arrangement, by his extensive correspondence 
on the subject of vaccination. It com- 
mences with some general observations on 
the Migration of Birds, and particularly 
with respect to their capability of taking 
such great flights as migration must re- 
quire, and which some writers have ques- 
tioned. Dr. Jenner brings forward various 
facts, to show that there are no grounds for 
such doubt ; among which are the follow- 
ing :—A hobby-hawk was seen in a vessel 
near Newfoundland ; and an owl, seemingly 
the common brown owl, flying above the 
Atlantic wave, with as much agility as if 
pursuing a mouse in the fields; cuckoos, 
snipes, and other birds, have likewise been 
seen in the Atlantic; a flock of birds re- 
sembling linnets settled on the rigging of a 
ship, remained awhile chirruping in concert, 
and then flew away ; geese have been caught 
in Newfoundland with their crops full of 
maize, a species of corn which is not grown 
but at an immense distance from that island. 
The discussion of this branch of the subject 
is succeeded by some remarks on the faculties 
of discrimination and guidance which must 
be exercised by birds, in the long flights 
thus taken, and which, Dr. Jenner con- 
ceives, must be of some peculiar and un- 
known nature; pigeons, it is observed, 
which have been taken several hundred 
miles, completely secluded from the light, 
by being shut up in a box, will, when set at 
liberty, immediately return to the place 
whence they were taken. The periodical 
disappearance and return of birds has been 
ascribed to hybernation, but of this Dr, 
Jenner never witnessed an instance; nor 
could he ever obtain any satisfactory evidence 
of it. When birds appear for the season, 
they are never ia the emaciated and weakened 
state attended with loss of fat, seen in hyber- 
nating quadrupeds when they quit their re- 
treats; but, on the contrary, they are quite 
vigorous, and as active as at any period. 
With regard to the supposed immersion of 
birds in ponds and rivers for the winter, Dr. 
Jenner remarks, that their respiratory organs 


are 
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are very similar in structure to those of qua- 
drupeds, and are no better adapted for per- 
forming their functions under water. He 
took a swift, about the 10th of August, or 
on the eve of its departure, and held it 
under water, when it died in two minutes. 
It has been conjectured, that repeated 
alternate immersions and emersions might 
have the effect of altering the correspond- 
ing action of the heart and lungs; but 
though swifts and martins, it is observed, in 
reply to this conjecture, frequently splash in 
the water over which they are skimming, 
yet they never immerge themselves in it, 
and indeed if they were to do so, their wings 
would become so wet as to prevent their 
flying. The common duck, when pursued 
and forced to dive repeatedly, by a water- 
dog, arrives at the surface again much ex- 
hausted ; as is likewise the case with grebes 
and auks, after repeated diving. Dr. Jenner 
had been in the habit of receiving New- 
foundland dogs from that country, and had 
ascertained that they never continued under 
water for more than thirty seconds, and 
even then seemed confused when they came 
up. It had been asserted that negro and 
other divers remained under water several 
minutes; but Dr. Jenner conceives this as- 
sertion to be grounded only on a vague 
guess, and that the time was not measured 
by a stop-watch. 

The next division of the paper relates to 
the remarkable effect of instinct in birds, of 
their returning to build on the same spot 
for many successive seasons. The author 
took twelve swifts from their nests in a 
barn, indelibly marked them all, by taking 
off two claws from one foot of each, and 
then set them at liberty. Some of them 
were caught again on the same spot, at the 
expiration of a year, and others after two 
years had elapsed; they were not attended 
to afterwards, but at the expiration of seven 
years from their original capture, one of 
these marked swifts was brought in by a cat. 

Dr. Jenner next proceeds to state, as the 
cause of the migration of birds, that the 
tumid and enlarged state of the testes in 
the male, and of the ovaria in the female, at 
the season of their departure, prompt the 
animals to seek those countries where they 
can obtain proper succours for their off- 
spring ; —that, in fact, the nestlings are the 
objects of this provision, The parent birds 
leave the countries they migrate from at a 
time when their own wants are completely 
supplied, and they remain in those to which 
they migrate, no lenger than suffices for 
the rearing of their young. Thus the swifts 
arrive in this country about the Sth or 6th 
of April, and depart hence about the 10th 
of August.—Dr. Jenner here observes, as a 
remarkable circumstance, that Ray, who 
attributed the migration of fishes to its true 
cause, that of seeking proper situations for 
spawning, overlooked the corresponding im- 
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pulse as actuating birds—The martins leave 
this country successively, some continuing 
to rear a brood much later than others : 
many of these birds roost in the walls of 
Berkeley Castle; and Dr. Jenner found, by 
dissecting a number, taken at the same time, 
that the ovaria of the females were in a 
variety of states; in some the eggs being no 
bigger than hemp seed, while in others they 
were as large as peas; the testes of the 
males exhibited analogous degrees of tumidity. 

Swallows are seen flying over pools and 
waters in spring, in search of the gnats on 
which they are then obliged to feed; and 
not because they have arisen from the waters. 
Their usual food, like that of swifts and 
martins, is a species of scarabzeus, as the 
author ascertained by dissection. 

Birds that rear several broods in the 
season, frequently leave the last brood to 
perish ; thus a pair of swifts that had 
brought up three broods in one nest, left the 
fourth to perish; and the mother came back 
in the following year, threw out the skeletons, 
and laid in the nest again. Many nests of 
late birds, of various species, are deserted 
in this manner by the parent animals; but 
the latter thus leave the country when it 
abounds with their own food. 

The young birds, it is remarked, cannot 
be directed in their migratory flights by the 
parents, but must be guided by some un- 
known principle: if it be admitted in the 
case of swifts, martins, and other birds as- 
sociating together in flocks, that the young 
may be directed by the motions of their 
fellows, yet this cannot be the case with the 
nightingales; nor with the cuckoos, who, 
though reared in the nests of many different 
birds, are regular migrators. The parent 
cuckoo has left the country before its young 
are reared, always departing early in July. 

Dr. Jenner next gives some particulars 
relative to the enlargement of the testes 
and ovaria in birds, supplementary to those 
which have heen pointed out by Mr, Joha 
Hunter. In those birds who pair but for a 
short time the testes are small, while in 
those with whom the connubial compact is 
of long continuance, they are large. In 
the cuckoo, a polygamist, and who con- 
tinues with the female but for a very short 
time, the testes are of the size of a vetch 
only; but in the wren, whose attachment 
to his mate extends from spring to autumn, 
they are equal to a pea in magnitude; thus 
much larger in the latter than in the for- 
mer, in proportion to the size of the bird. 
A continued supply of generative power is 
required in birds who pair for a long time, 
in case the brood should be destroyed—but 
in those like the cuckoo this provision is 
unnecessary. 

The winter birds of passage leave this 
country for precisely the same reason that 
impels the spring migrators to come hither; 
some of them, as the wild-duck and the 
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wood-pigeon, which occasionally build here, 
are irregular in their migration ; the most 
regular are the red-wing and the field-fare, 
of whose building in this country Dr. Jenner 
never met with an instance. food of 
the former, he observes, is not haws, or the 
fruit of the white thorn, as has been stated, 
but worms and insects, which they gather 
from the ground, feeding in flocks ; Dr. Jen- 
ner had seen them dying of famine when 
haws were abundant. A gentleman saw a 
flock of field-fares on the day before the 
thawing of the great frost of 1794, and they 
seemed as wild and vigorous as if in season ; 
he shot one, which Dr. Jenner examined, 
and found to be in excellent condition, but 
there was no food in the stomach, and the 
last which the animal had eaten was digest- 
ed: now as the ground was covered with 
snow, and as the long frost had destroyed 
every thing they could feed on, these field- 


fares must have returned here for a short 
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time, in consequence of the inclemency of 
the weather abroad. Red-wings and field- 
fares always leave this country when they 
are in the best condition. The approach of 
severe frost is indicated the arrival of 
water-birds, as that of thaw is by the coming 
of the spring migrators. Birds often out- 
strip in their migrations the progress of the 
frost itself. 

Dr. Jenner considers that Dr. Darwin 
must be mistaken in what he says respect- 
ing cuckoos seen feeding their young. The 
birds in question must have been goat- 
suckers, which are very easily confounded 
with cuckoos by those who are not fully 
conversant with the characters of their 
plumage, &e. 

This very interesting paper concludes with 
a recapitulation of the principal facts con- 
tained in it, and of the author's views re- 
specting them. 


—@— 
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Wowperrut Acouisition oF Lancuaces, 

The following article, by Mr. Burt, a 
miniature painter at Chester, accompanies 
a portrait he has lately published of Richard 
Roberts Jones : 

Outlines of the Life of R. R. Jones—Few 
subjects have ever occurred better calcu- 
lated to interest the lovers of Phrenology, 
and to occupy their investigations, than Ri- 
ehard Roberts Jones—-a particular mental 
feature, so powerful as - absorb es other 
faculty—and yet even that, powerful as it is, 
totally tamgelbe of adaptation to apy useful 

Hic hard Roberts Jones was born in 1780, 
and is second son of Richard Jones, a car- 
penter, in the Port of Aberdaron, in Caer- 
narvonshire, inhabited by small farmers and 
labourers, yee employed in fishing, 
and trips to Liverpool, with fowls, lobsters, 
&c. in small schooners, common on that 
coast. It was in that town that the book- 
stalls attracted Richard's attention, and eli- 
cited the latent spark that was not to be 
smothered by untoward circumstances, pa- 
rental harshness, and even blows. Before 
this ned, his learning reached no 
higher reading the Bible, in his na- 
tive Welsh, in acquiring which, his mother 
was his assistant. He then attempted the 

lish (to him a foreign language) which 
a he found difficult, Sole to its 
changeable pronunciation. The Latin fol- 
lowed, in the attainment of which he was 
befriended by one of the boys in the Village 
School. The finding a Greek and a He- 
brew Grammar was one of the fortunate cir- 
cumstances of his life; and these he studied 
with such assiduity, that he was enabled to 

Gest. Mac. January, 1824. 
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read Homer, and such authors, as chance or 
kindness threw in his way. Indeed, he has 
always discovered a strong partiality for 
these languages—particularly the latter— 
yet not so as to exclude the modern tongues 
from his attention, as appears from his cor- 
rect and ready answers to questions put to 
him, in the French and Italian. But from 
the singular composition of his mind, it 
would seem that the acquisition of know- 
ledge forms no part of his object in the 
study of languages, but the genius and con- 
struction of them, and his own judicious 
mode of accomplishing this point, is best 

in his own . “If it was the 
Spanish, for instance, I would take a voca- 
bulary of the language, and examine what 
words corresponded with or resembled the 
words in any other language, with which I 
was acquainted: as, for instance, the Latin, 
French, or Italian ; and those words I would 
strike out of the vocabulary, leaving only 
such as were the original or peculiar words 
of the Spanish tongue; and then, by the 
assistance of a grammar, I should soon be 
able to attain a knowledge of that language.” 
But what has enabled him to surmount every 
difficulty, in pursuit of his favourite but 
unproductive object, is his invincible tem- 
perance and frugality, A limitation of wants 
that has almost enabled him to set poverty 
at defiance. His external appearance is that 
of a mendicant, with an addition of the gro- 
tesque—notwithstanding which, the rapa- 
cious, more than once, have found even in 
his possession something to carry off; this 
was his only wealth—his books. Among 
these, he still bemoans the loss of P. Mar- 
tin’s Chaldee Grammar, and that of Erpe- 


nius 
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nius in Arabic. After having rambled to 
London, Dover, &c. he returned to his fa- 
vourite abode, Liverpool, where several be- 
neficent and liberal characters, at the head 
of whom is its pride and ornament, Mr. 
Roscoe, beholding with a pitying eye, the 
destitute situation of one of the most ex- 
traordinary men of his day, supported him 
for a considerable time, by a private sub- 
scription, and with a view to a small per- 
manent support, have published a memoir 
of him, in which laudable desiga they have, 
I most truly hope, been successful. In the 
possession of a few shillings weekly, Richard 
** will be passing rich,” and as a contented 
being he will have few superiors. 
Musicat Puenomenon. 

In the musical circles there has been un- 
obtrusively stealing into notice a child, in 
whom is developed so early aud so extraor- 
dinary a talent for music, that the most fas- 
tidious predict for him a reputation of the 
highest order, and speak of him as the ge- 
nius born to bestow a character for emi- 
nence in that art which has hitherto been 
withheld by foreigners from the natives of 
this country. The name of the child is 
George Aspull, and his present age is only 
eight years. It was not till he had consi- 
derably passed the age of five years that he 
gave any indications of that decided bent 
which his mind has since taken; but the 
marks of genius he then discovered were so 
evident, that his father determined to un- 
dertake himself the care of his education in 
music, ‘The instrument on which he per- 
forms is the pianaforte, at which he does 
not usually sit, his stature being so small as 
to render the position of standing that which 
gives him the most perfect command of the 
instrument. His fingers are extremely short, 
even for his age ; with the left hand he can- 
not reach an octave so as to press down the 
two notes which form it at one time, and is 
only enabled to do so with the right hand 
with much difficulty, and by depressing the 
wrist. The compositions of aiietene 
and Moscheles, prepared for displaying in 
public the manual skill of those celebrated 
professors, are played evidently without the 
smallest effort by this extraordinary child. 
He has also made himself master of a piece 
of most singular difficulty, by a foreign com- 
poser whose name is Czerny, and who wrote 
it as a trial of skill for all the eminent pro- 
fessors of Europe, and in order to combine 
all the mechanical niceties of execution of 
which the instrument is susceptible. This 
piece, consisting of only one movement, 
occupies nearly 40 pages of printed music, 
every one of which is crowded with rapid 
divisions, intricate modulations, and the 
inost chromatic passages that the art of the 
composer could devise. The ~— mind 
evidently participates in all that his hand 
executes. A passage which he is compelled. 
to leave imperfect through a defect of phy- 
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sical power, dues not stop or disconcert him, 
as it would an ordinary pupil, but he passes 
on to the next, and is as certain to give it 
with effect, as if himself had composed it. 
Short as the period is which young Aspull 
has devoted to the study of music, he has 
cultivated every style, and all with success. 
In these are included the concertos of Han- 
del, aad the fugues of the Bachs and Scar- 
latti, than which latter, perhaps, no works 
could possibly be selected less accessible to 
a juvenile student. Young Aspull unites 
with these the talent, which is rare among 
professors, of extempore playing, at which, 
if permitted to do so, he will pass hours, 
and with a fluency that would indicate mu- 
sical notes to be that vehicle by which he 
could best express his ideas, The merits of 
this extraordinary boy are as yet known only 
in a very confined circle. He is shortly to 
be introduced to the King, who, having 
heard his wonderful talents described, has 
expressed a desire to be enabled himself to 
judge of their reality. 
TuNNEL UNDER THE THAMES. 

Mr. M., J. Brunet, F.R.S. C. E. has is- 
sued Proposals for raising 160,000/. for 
opening a Roadway under the Thames, from 
near the East end: of the London Docks to 
the parish of Rotherhithe. The estimated ex- 
pence of this undertaking is so much under 
that of a bridge, as to have occasioned 
doubts whether it has not been under- 
rated. But to remove these, it is sufficient 
to state, that it will be constructed almost 
entirely of brick, laid in the best Roman ce- 
ment. The cost of a rod of brick thus laid 
will not exceed 182. exclusive of the labour : 
and as the length of the body of the Tunnel 
will be 1200 feet (a length exceeding by 
much that of Westminster Bridge), it will 
require 1280 rods of brick, the amount of 
which, at 18/. the rod, will be 23,040/.; a 
sum that would scarcely pay for a single 
pier of a substantial bridge. The declivity 
of the descents, not exceeding four fect six 
inches in every hundred feet, will be per- 
fectly easy. The traffic on Waterloo and 
Vauxhall Bridges, inconsiderable as it ap- 
pekrs, produces a clear yearly income, the 
former of 14,000/. and the latter of 8,500/., 
the least of which would give a greater in- 
terest on the capital required for executing 
the projected Tunnel than Government se- 
curities now do. It is not unreasonable, 
however, to expect that a Thoroughfare so 
distant, as it is proposed to be, from the 
London Bridge, open to existing roads, and 
in the vicinity of all the Commercial Esta- 
blishments connected with the most exter- 
sive Shipping Trade in the world, will be 
more productive than even the first bridge 
alluded to. 





BripGce or SusPENSION OVER THE THAMES. 
It is intended to apply to Parliament, in 
the next Session, for a Bill to erect a Patent 
wrought 
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wrought iron-bar Brince or Suspension 
ever the Thames for carriages, from below 
the Tower of London on the Middlesex side 
to the opposite shore; such Bridge to be 
of sufficient height to admit ships to pass 
under it at all times. 


Metuop oF restorinc Lire To THE 
APPARENTLY Drownep*. 
Cautions.—Avoid all rough usage. Do 
not hold up the body by the feet. (By 
THESE ABSURD PRACTICES, HUNDREDS OF 
LIVES ARE ANNUALLY SACRIFICED.) Do not 
roll the bedy on casks, or rub it with salt, 
or spirits, or apply tobacco.—Lose Not a 
Moment. Carry the body, the head and 
shoulders raised, to the. nearest house. 
Place it ina warm room. Let it be instantly 
stripped, dried, and wrapped in hot blan- 
kets, which are to be renewed when neces- 
sary. Keep the mouth, nostrils, and the 
throat, free and clean. Apply warm sub- 
stances to the back, spine, pit of the sto- 
mach, arm-pits, and soles of the feet,—rub 
the body with heated flannel, or warm hands. 
Attempt to restore breathing, by gently 
blowing with bellows into one nostril, 
closing the mouth and the other nostril, 
Press down the breast carefully with both 
hands, and then allow it to rise again, and 
thus imitate natural breathing. Keep up 
the application of heat. Continue the rub- 
bing, and increase it when life appears, and 
then give a tea-spoonful of warm water, or 
of very weak wine, or spirits and water 
warm, Persevere for six hours. Send 
quickly for Medical Assistance. fe 
Swiss Cotton Mitts. 
At St. Gall, Switzerland, they have an 
establishment for spinning cotton in the 
English manner, with this difference—that 
instead of ~—s moved by water or by a 
steam-engine, the great wheel is turned by 
an ox walking on the inside of the rim, as 
the dog turns the wheel of the roasting spit. 
The diameter of the wheel is 35 feet; and 
on the inside of the wheel are fixed small 
pieces of wood, like the rounds of a ladder, 
at convenient dist » on which the poor 
animal places his feet while he walks; and 
walk he must; for if he stops, he is carried 
round by the wheel or thrown down, Three 
oxen work successively for two hours at a 
time, that is, each four hours a day. This 
great wheel sets in motion 29 frames of 216 
pindles and bobbins each. This manufac- 
tory occupies 130 persons, of which one- 
half are children, who earn 34d. a day, the 
men about half a dollar, or 2s. 1d. a day, 
which is about half what they were paid a 
few years ago. 
Artiriciat. ANATOMY. 


It is well known that imitations of the 
human subject, for anatomical study, have 











* Taken chiefly from the Manuals and 
Reports of the Royal Humane Society. 


manufactory in Boston. 
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been made in wax hitherto, in consequence 
of its flexibility. These imitations, how- 
ever striking and correct, could only present 
the surface of objects ; they could not give 
the internal details, which are still more 
necessary to the student ; they were fitter for 
the purposes of a museum than a theatre of 
anatomy. M. Auroux, a young and clever 
French physician, has made an astonishing 
improvement in those imitations, With a 
compositiou resembling pasteboard, he has 
been enabled to construct complete bodies, 
in which all the organs, the minutest details 
of external and internal conformation, are 
tely represented. The exterior parts 
are unshipped easily, and according to the 
rules generally observed in dissection. They 
give place to the interior parts, which in 
their turn can be removed with similar faci- 
lity. Thus the human body can be decom- 
posed into a thousand different pieces, 
which, as they are regularly numbered, can 
be again re-united to each other. Two ad- 
vantages are thus obtained over the ordinary 
method—the disgust inseparable from the 
dissection of dead bodies is avoided ; and the 
pupil by re-composing the body, may gain a 
perfect knowledge of its individual points. 
The only objections to M. Auroux’s inven-, 
tion is, that the shades of colour are better 
represented by the wax than by his compo- 
sition; but this may be surmounted ; and, 
for the rest, his imitation is perfect. The 
smallest organs, the nerves, the muscles, 
the veins, and all the vessels, are represent- 
ed with rigid accuracy. This ingenious in- 
vention admits of ‘being applied to many 
useful and interesting purposes of anatomical 


pathology. 
A New Era i Curonometry. 


Mr. H. G. Dyar, of Vermont, in America, 
has invented a clock, the principles and 
movements of which are entirely different 
from those of Chronometers now in use, 
and are not to be found in any treatise on 
mechanics extant. The pendulum moves 
in a cycloidal arch, and performs long and 
short vibrations in equal times; while that 
of our common clock swings in the arc of a 
circle, and makes unequal! vibrations in un- 
equal times. ‘The striking and chronical 
parts are no less peculiar; the hammer, 
which is balanced and turns on a pivot, 
strikes the internal limb of the bell, and is 
so easily put in motion, that eight ounces 
of power is sufficient fur that purpose. The 
machinery of the whole is surprisingly 
simple, it requiring but two wheels to con- 
tinue the operation of eight days without a 
renewal of the power; three will do this a 
year, and four will perpetuate its motiun a 
century. Ease, strength, and uniformity 
are striking characteristics in all its move- 
ments. Two clocks, as above described, 
are now in operation, aud may be seen at a 
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Tus Grow-Worm. 
Mr. John Murray, in a communication 
‘recently made to the Royal Society on the 
luminous matter of the Glow-worm, states 
some curious facts as the result of his own 
observations and experiments. He shews 
that this light is not connected with the re- 
spiration, nor derived from the solar light ; 
that it is not affected by cold, nor by a 
netism, nor by submersion in water. Trials 
of submersion in water, in various tempera- 
tures, and in oxygen, are detailed. When a 
Glow-worm was immersed in carbonic acid 
gas, it died, shining brilliantly ; in hydrogen 
it continued to shine, and did not seem to 
suffer, Mr. Murray infers that the lumi- 
nousness is independent, not only of the 
respiration, but of the volition and vital 
principle. Some of the luminous matter 
obtained in a detached state, was also sub- 
jected to various experiments, from which it 
appears to be a mo-albuminous sub- 
stance, mixed with muriate of soda, and 
sulphate of alumine and potash, and to be 
composed of spherules. e light is consi- 
dered to be permanent, its eclipses being 
caused by the interposition of an opaque 
medium. 

Professor Schubler, in his ‘* Researches 
on Milk, and its constituent principles,” 
differs considerably in the result of his ana- 


lysis from those lately published by Profes- 
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sor Berzelius ; and hence, in the author's 
opinion, proves the great influence of food 
and climate on the lacteal secretion, 1000 
of new milk contain 110 of fresh 
cheese, 50 of fresh serai, 24 of butten 77 
of coarse sugar of milk, and 739 of water ; 
or, in a dry state, 42.6 cheese, 7.87 serai, 
24.0 butter, 77.0 sugar of milk, and 384.53 
water. 1000 of skimmed milk contain 
43.64 of dry cheese, 8.06 dry serai, 78.94 
sugar of milk, and 869.34 water. 1000 
parts of cream contain 240 butter, 33 cheese, 
6 serai, and 731 whey—Lastly, 7@1 parts 
of whey contain 60 coarse sugar of milk. 
These observations were made at Hofwyl. 

Mr. Peechy, of Bury, is about to submit 
to the Society of Arts, an invention, by 
which he has succeeded in raising water by 
the most simple machinery out of a well 
more than 90 feet, through an inch pipe. 
The invention wiil be highly serviceable-as a 
cheap pump for deep wells. 

A new gold coinage for Greece has been 
executed at Paris, under the direction of 
Denon, the traveller, The pieve rather ex- 
ceeds our sovereign in size. On one side is 
the Archangel Michael, with the flaming 
sword and the dove; the latter the symbol 
of peace. On the reverse, the lion, the em- 
Llem of strength, encircled by a serpent, 
meaning to. pourtray eternity, and around, 
the word ** Resurrection,” 


——— 


ANTIQUARIAN 


A Paris paper says, ‘ Among other valu- 
able objects brought from Egypt by M. 
Caillaud, was a mummy of unusual weight 
and size. The ease in which it was enve- 
loped had a zodiac, like that of Denderah, 
painted on it, together with a short Greek 
inscription, nearly effaced. It was expected 
that on opening it some manuscripts might 
be found. Some, from its great weight, 
conjectured that it also contained a quantity 
of metal. The bandages were unrolled on 
the 30th November last, but none of these 
expectations were realised, Another mum- 
my opened by M. Caillaud was interesting, 
from the peculiar mode of embalming. 
There was neither bitumen nor salt of any 
kind in the preparation; but a thick coat 
of saw-dust or bark was placed between the 
different foldings of the linen. The mois- 
ture had thus been effectually absorbed.” 

The Newcastle Chronicle says, ‘ Dr. 
Young in this country, and M. Champollion 
in France, have been able to decipher many 
of the paintings on the Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. A very interesting letter from the 
latter gentleman to Mr, Lamb, in this town, 
was read at a meeting of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society here, deciphering, 
in a great measure, the hieroglyphic paint- 
ings on the mummy in the Society’s rooms. 
The following is pretty nearly a translation 
of the legend painted on the mummy, and 
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will be considered as a great curiosity :— 
*« May she be approved by Phre, the lord of 
the celestial gods, and by T—M (Egyptian 
Mars), Lord of the Worlds. May Osiris, 
the supreme ruler of Amenti (Hades), grant 
tepose to the Lady Tasorpe, 
hter of (name of the mo- 
ther), deceased.” The name of the mo- 
ther, though given on the mummy, is not 
yet deciphered; nor, what is of more im- 
rtance, has the time when the lady lived 
en ascertained.” 
Antiquities 1x France. 

*¢In that part of the citadel of Metz 
which commands the Moselle, near the 
Tour d’Enfer, some remains of antiquities 
were discovered at the foot of the curtaiv. 
The first is a tomb, two stones of which 
were dug up. ‘The lower part of the monu- 
ment bears the following inscription : 

CATVLLINVS CARATHO VN(icus) 
FiL(ius) SEXTILIA SEDVLI FiL(ia) 
CONIVX MONIMENTVM 
SIBI VIVI POSVERVNT ET 
p(.) CATVLLIANO QVI VIXIT 
an(.) mt M(.) vu. 

The end of the inscription is illegible; the 
style of the characters proves that the in- 
scription is of the third century. On the 
lower part is the place where the ashes were 
preserved ; and on the upper a niche adorned 
with two pilasters, in which three heads are 

fixed 


a 
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fixed (of a man with a beard, of a woman, 
and of a child,) which may be to 
represent Caratho, Sextilia, and the youpg 
Catullious. On the left side of the monu- 
ment, below, is a female figure, holding in 
the right hand a discus, and in the left a 
palm,—perhaps as an indication that Cara- 
tho had gained a prize in the public games. 
The bas-relief on the upper side represents 
the bust of a woman, raising her hair with 
the right hand. On the left side are frag- 
ments of a winged Genius, and of a woman 
playing on the lyre. The style of the monu- 
ment and the ornaments proves it to be that 
of a family of distinction. This opinion is 
confirmed by their connexion with the Se- 
dulii, who have left numerous monuments 
in the country.—The second monument is 
likewise a sepulchre, which is remarkable, 
though not executed in so pure a taste as 
the fret. Only the upper part is preserved : 
it is a niche, in mre el three ts, the 

of a woman between those of two men. 
Tt may be supposed, from the attitudes, that 
those three persons are reclining at an enter- 
tainment. One of the men holds a goblet 
in his hand. Above these three figures a 
winged infant is hovering, that seems to 
have come from the Christian paradise, ra- 
ther than from the heathen Olympus. In 
the upper part of the niche are vine leaves 
and grapes; a squirrel is seen, partly hidden 
among the leaves, and a bird pecking at a 
grape. On the right side of the monument 
is a man in bas-relief, dressed in a mili- 
tary costume, playing on a shepherd’s pipe ; 
on the left a bestelief of on — 
dressed in a short tunic, and holding a tri- 
dent in his hand. This sepulchre is adorned 
with pilasters and fluted pillars, and the re- 
ceptacle for the ashes is still visible. The 
workmanship appears to be of the period of 
the latter part of the Roman dominion in 
this country—The objects represented on 
the third monument are less correctly drawn 
than those on the first two. We here see 
a man ata table, on which are some weights ; 
on the left hand lie some tables for casting 
accounts; he holds a book in his left hand, 
and his right is extended as if pointing at 
something,—the two last fingers are bent ; 
before him a young man, standing, with his 
right hand over the reckoning table, seems 
to be calculating. This monument, which 
is believed to be the first of the kind which 
has been described, appeared to be that of 
a Mensarius, or some officer of a similar 
description—The fourth monument is also 
a tombstone, which is very much damaged : 
the following letters of the inscription are 
still legible : 


VENDI Vv PANI 
EX OPTIONE LEG. XXIIP 
P, F. DEFVNCTI ET FINITIMI 
AE NONNAE CONIVGI 
Vv VAE 
FILI T HERDES F. C. 
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At the beginning of the inscription the let- 
ters p.m. should, probably, be supplied, and 
then it would be as follows:—Duis Mani- 
pus Vendi Veterani Ex Optione Legionis 
Vigesime Secunde, Primigeni, Piz, Fi- 
delis Defuncti et Finitimie Nonnz, Conjugi 
Vive, Filii et Heredes Faciendum Curave- 
runt. The twenty-second Roman legion 
has left numerous memorials in the countries 
on the Rhine; its historical epithets were 
Primigenia Pia Fidelis, which we see on 
many monuments.—These monuments are 
made of white calcareoug stone, which is 
found in abundance in the environs; and all 
these antiquities are deposited in the mu- 
seum of the Academy of Sciences at Metz. 

Epinsurcu Antiquarian Soctety. 

On Monday (Dec. 22) ata meeting of the 
Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh, Dr. Hib- 
bert read some valuable remarks, suggested 
by the resemblance which certain steinbartes 
(or stone-axes) found near the Humber, 
bear to those of Orkney and Shetland. He 
began by combating the common notion 
that these and similar instruments of warfare 
are Celtic, and shewed that they were Teu- 
tonic. It had been doubted whether the 
people who used these weapons had ever in- 
vaded England; but it should appear from 
the discovery of these steinbartes in Lin- 
colnshire, that they had landed there. Some 
axes of various shapes and materials have 
been found in different parts of the world ; 
and it is suggested that different ancient 
tribes had weapons of —. peculiar to 
their respective tribes. seems no- 
thing improbable in this s tion—nay, 
it is _ confirmed by the portion of 
the globe where discoveries of them have 
been made being limited. One of the stein- 
bartes produced was of a very rare shape ; it 
was very nearly square, tapering out a little 
to one side; it was not quize half an inch 
thick in any part, and its edges were ex- 
tremely sharp. It was supposed that it had 
originally been inserted into a very long 
handle, and it has been suggested that it 
was the predecessor or archetype of our 
modern halberts (hall-bartes, or axes, used 
for guard or ceremony in the halls of Kings 
or Princes).—A very singular drawing was 
exhibited to the Sociggy, _ the pencil of 
Captain Jones of the 29th Regiment. It 
was a sketch from an ancient oaken pannel 
of the costume of an English bagpiper of 
the 16th century. The original design had 
a great deal of spirit in it, and the bagpipe 
and the bagpiper were very well made out, 
That it was not a Scottish bagpiper was 
evident from the dress being open in front, 
which is contrary to all examples of our 
early northern costume; and as a corrobora- 
tive proof of the probability of the figure 
being intended for a representation of an 
English bagpiper, an animal long since ex- 
tinct, many quotations from encicat authors 
were produced, 
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Lines on the Roman Pavement, lately disco- 
vered at Bramdean, Hants. 


NWRAPTamid the gloom of silent night, 
Impervious to the lucid beams of light, 
Thy hist’ry, pa t, lies led, 
For ever from our longing vision sealed. 
Yet tho’ ’tis here Oblivion rears her throne, 
And here she claims the sov’reignty her own; 
Arise, thou magic spirit of the plain, 
Spurn the proud Tyrant’s adamantine chain ; 
Burst the thick mantle of surrounding gloom, 
Cali to the tow’rs their station to resume, 
Lead forth th’ embattled legions to the field, 
Teach them once more the bloody sword to 
wield; 
Arouse the trumpet’s sound, the battle’s rage, 
Bid foe with foe, and man with man engage. 
Lo! at thy call what various forms appear ! 
Hark! ‘tis a martial sound salutes my ear ! 
Join’d is the battle—see, above the rest, 
By glory raised, waves Cesar’s tow’ ring crest, 
Swift fly the winged arrows thro’ the air, 
Deep their fell points the warrior’s bosom tear, 
Loud clash the arms, from far the shouts 
resound, (ground. 
Dark wave the banners o’er the bloody 
But now ’tis gone—the mystic visions fail, 
Ceased is the conflict in Bramdusian’s vale, 
Hush’d is the din of war, the battle’s fled, 
The violet blossoms where the vanquish’d 
bled ; 
With bleating flocks this lowly plain re- 
sounds, [rounds ; 
Where once the sent’nel walk’d his nightly 
And stopp’d to gaze upon the ev’ning star, 
As from the East she rolled her silent car ; 
Or stood to view the moon’s majestic rise, 
And mark her course along th’ illumin’d skies : 
That orb! which, rolling in her lurid sphere, 
No longer views imposing grandeur here, 
No longer marks with orient beams of light 
Th’ extended camp or turret’s tow’ring 
height. [world ! 
O Rome! thou mighty conqueror of the 
To what great depth is now thy glory hurl’d! 
‘These sad mementos here before our eyes— 
The fighting champions, and th’ inciting 
rize * 
Which lay depicted on this varied floor, 
Tell what thou wert, but what thou art no 
more ; 
Tell us that here thy sceptre once was sway’d, 
Tho’ here thy potent rules no more obey’d: 
Ages of pagan thraldom! yes, ye’re fled, 
Diviner light its glorious beams has shed : 
Rising with pow'r, with majesty divine, 
The star appears, the star of Judah’s line, 
Dispels the gloom that hung o’er Albion's 
shore, 
Shines on its happy isle to set no more. 
J. 





* The principal figures described on the 
pavement. 





TO THE RIVER SEVERN, 
near Tewkeslury. 
(THOU lovely river! winding through the 
vale 
That so serenely roll’st beneath my feet ; 
I come once more thy placid stream to 


greet, 
And sweet retirement on thy banks to hail. 


No boisterous winds disturb thy noiseless 
tide ;— 
I see in thy mild bosom faintly gleam, 
The swift-retiring sun’s last golden beam, 
And light wing’d breezes o’er thy surface 
glide. 


Around thee Solitude and Silence dwell ; 
Save when the shrubs that on thy border 
: grow, 
Sigh to the waves that in succession flow, 
And as they’re passing seem to say “ farewell.” 


I often come to view this lovely scene, 
To watch thy sparkling waters as they roll, 
And while I wander on thy shores, my soul 
Seems like thy gentle self to be serene. 


But what a diffrent aspect did’st thou bear, 
When armies fought beside thy peaceful 
flood ; [with blood; 

Once were these meadows crimson’d o’er 
Once they resounded with the din of war* ! 


Long -has that dread-inspiring sound been 
hush’d, 

And passing centuries have stepp’d between 

That day when bloody strife usurp’d the 

scene, (flush’d. 

And thy green banks with human gore were 


Oh! may the noise of battle now no more 
Drown the soft rippling of thy gentle wave ; 
No mangled slain in thee e’er find a grave, 

But peace for ever linger near thy shore. 


Thou limpid stream! the time will shortly 

come [shore ; 

When thou wilt reach thy mighty parent’s 
Soon will thy lonely wanderings be o’er, 
And every moment finds thee nearer home. 


Haste then, Sabrina, to the ocean haste, 
And through the mossy meadows swiftly 
ow 
Dispensing blessings wheresoe’er you go, 
Wat’ring alike the fertile and the waste. 


Let no rude blast thy tender breast assail, 
But Eolus his softest breezes send 
Towaft thee onward to thy journey’s end, 

And calm composure on thy banks prevail. 


Thus may the stream of my short being roll, 
And in its progress to th’ eternal sea, 
Oh be it useful and serene like thee :— 
And soft the waves which flow across my soul ! 
Tewkeslury. T. x 





* In allusion to the battle of Tewkesbury. 
CARMEN 
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CARMEN NATALE! 
pis come—the fulness of that promised 


hour, [power ! 
When Woman's seed shall break the serpent’s 
*Tis come—the honr prefigured and foretold 
When He—* whose goings forth were from 

of old - 

Should quit his Throne of Majesty on hizh 
With Man to sojourn—and for Man to die. 
Hark—the glad hour attesting Seraphs hail, 
And songs of triumph swell the midnight 


Heaven's choral host to human sight appears, 
Aad strains angelic burst on human ears ! 


See in the East his herald star arise! 

Type of that light desired by Israel’s eyes ! 

Led by this guide, their gifts the Magi bring, 

And Heav'‘n-instructed, hail their Infant 
King— 

What tho’ a manger is his earthly throne, 

Yet strong in faith the Godhead veil’d they 
own ; 

There at EmMaNveL’s feet is incense pour’d, 

And there the Incarnate Gop is first adored. 


What precious gifts attend the God-born 
child, 

Opposing claims in Him are reconciled ; 

Thro’ Him each jarring attribute shall meet 

In perfect love—in harmony complete ; 

Mercy and Truth are knit in firm embrace, 

Justice appeas’d, now shares her throne 
with Grace. 

On Him the iniquity of all is laid, 

By Him the price of our redemption paid, 

By Him the Piter’d tive is unchain’d, 

Deliverance won, and Paradise regain’d. 

Rejoice, ye ransom'’d. You, your Goo hath 
freed [creed ; 

From pains pronounced, from penalties de- 

The grave he vanquish’d with exulting wing, 

And wrung from Death its triumph and its 
sting. 

Pour forth your notes of praise, be glad, oh 
earth, [birth ! 

And tell the blessings of your Saviour’s 

By every nation and by every tongue 

The joyful song of the redeem’d be sung ! 


Oh, if the choral melodies above 

Peal the loud anthem of Redeeming Love, 

‘To Man forgiv’n, belongs a grateful strain, 

Which guiltless Seraphs may attempt in vain ; 

No pard’ning love awaits that spotless Host, 

He who is most forgiv’n should love and 
praise the most. 


—-@— 


RETROSPECTIVE LINES. 
Written at Barnet Wells. 
TELL me, pure stream, amid that osier'’d 
glade, 
Where invalids for health oft whilom stray’d; 
Where are the Naiads, that once lov’d to reign 
With Hygeia’s renovating train : 
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While love and blooming youth undimm'd 
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by care 
Would ok at early morn assemble there ? 
Ah! soon on halcyon wing the love-fraught 

hours, bow’rs, 
That sweetly charm'd thy peaceful sun-gilt 
Soon, soon they flew, and thou clear stream 

no more [o’er! 
Can charm the eye—thy pleasing hours are 
Though village-maids may to thy font repair, 
They'll find the fountain-nymph no longer 


there ! 
Though round thy mead, the wild-rose loves 
to breathe, [wreath : 


And there the sweetest of wild flowrets 

They serve but yet to tell—if Truth preside, 
t Pleasure is to Grief too near allied! 
T.N. 





—-&— 
SONNET. 
By the Rev. Witt1am-Liste Bow tes. 


WHEN last we parted, thou wert young 
and fair, 
How beautiful let fond remembrance say ! 
Alas! since then old Time has stol’n away 
Full thirty years, leaving my temples bare. 
So hath it perished like a thing of air, 
The dream of love and youth!—Now 
both are grey, 
Yet still remembering that delightful day, 
Though Time with his cold touch hath 
blanched my hair, 
Though I have suffered many years of pain, 
Since then ; though did never think to live 
To hear that voice or see those eyes again, 
I can a sad, but cordial greeting give, 
And for thy welfare breathe as warm a prayer 
Lady, as when I loved thee young and fair! 
—@—— 


LINES 


On the Mausoleum of the Princess CHARLOTTE 
at Claremont. 
[From ‘‘ Forget me Not,” See vol. xem. 
ii. 449.) 
AlAs! how many storm-clouds hang 
O’er every sunny day below! 

How many flowers die as they bloom ! 
How many more before they blow ! 

But all the blight, or lour the blast, 
O’er every other pleasure here, 

If they would leave untouch’d that one 
Of all earth’s joys most pure and dear ! 

Young love, how well thy smile can cheer 
All other ills that wring the heart! 

All other sorrows may we bear 


But those in which thyself bast part. 


And is not this thy worst of griefs— 
Thine uttermost despair—to see 

The grave close over the fond heart 
Just wakeued into life by thee ? 

To watch the blight steal o’er the rose— 
Yews spring where myrtles wont to be— 

And for the bridal wreath, to wear 


One gather’d from the cypress tree ? 
Look 
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Look on yon grave, where a white fane 
Grows whiter as the moonbeams fall ; 

There is a bust upon its shrine, 
Wearing a white rose coronal. 


It is the’ monument where hope 

And youthful love sleep side by side, 
Raised by the mourner to the name 

Of her—his lost but worshipp’d bride. 


L.E. L. 


—_@— 
TO A LADY. 


WOULD stern honour but allow 
Me all thy charms to feel, 
Delighted would I breathe the vow, 
To thine my fate to seal. 


O could I press that bosom chaste, 
And gaze upon we apa 
I might the joys in fancy taste 
OF heaven within thy arms. 
But, ah! I must that bosom fly, 
And those bright eyes of thine ; 
To gain that heart I must not try, 
It never can be mine. 


Adieu then, lovely maid, above 
All other maidens fair! 

O look not with that look of love, 
That look I cannot bear. 


—@— 


To the loved Memory of Miss Saran Perkins 
Frampton, who died of a rapid decline, 
Deoy 10, 1823, in the 22d year of her 
age. 

for the young, the fair, the good, 
Untimely snatch’d from earth away ; 
To one with choicest gifts endued 
Grief’s tribute pay! 
Weep for the child so fondly lov’d ; 
The relative so justly dear ; 
The sweet associate; friend approv’d ; 
Stint not the tear! 

Weep that the cold damp grave encloses 
That eful mien, that cherish’d form ; 

Weep those cheeks, which bloom’d 

with roses 
Now feed the worm! 

Weep that an intellect so bright, 
Which promis’d still a brighter ray, 

Is shrouded in the veil of night, 

To death a prey! 

Weep for a heart—so gentle, kind, 
Pure as the flake of falling snow— 

Lost to each sympathy refin’d 

Of joy or woe! 

Weep, yet rejoice! the mortal clay 
Alone lies mouldering in the tomb : 

The deathless spirit wings its way 

To Heav’n, its Home! 

Rejoice! a suffering child of dust 

ith seraphs finds a blissful rest : 
Think, that the memory of the just 
Is ever blest ! 





Rejoice, that she has won the prize! 
The chastening hand of God adore : 
Prepare to meet her in the skies, 
To part no more! 


Frome. M. A, Davis. 


— eo 
A MIRACLE! 
As related ly the late Prior of Lough Berg! ! 
Addressed to Prince Hohenlohe ! ! ! 
* Mutato nomine de te Fabula narratur.” 


'WO Friars to the fair of Antwerp trudging, 
Puzzled by poverty to their wit’s end, 
Were plotting as they went, and shrewdly 


judging 
The shortest method their distress to end; 
When straight before them, from his poor 


abode, 
They saw a simple clown demurely stalking, 
With a stout Ass for sale, along the road, 
Led by a collar long, and gravely walking. 
One of these monks, a Benedictine bred, 
Stept gently on, the clown no danger 


Spying, 
And sKpped the collar from the Ass’s head, 
The headstall round his own broad visage 
tying— : 
The other seiz’d the prize and sli away, 
While onward aie Beneditrion font 
Nor from his careless leader sought to stray, 
’Till they their journey finish’d calm and 
slowly. 
The clown then turn’d the collar to adjust, 
Orcomb the Ass’s mane, or give him water, 
Or clean his legs and fetlocks from the dust, 
When path, dropp’d and mumbled out 
“a Nag 
~~ St. Anthony, what's this I see! 
is knees began to shake, his tongue to 


falter, 
Then off he ran and left the Friar free, 
Who slily smil’d and pocketed the halter. 
The next fair-day of Antwerp this poor clown, 
Attended as a friend upon a neighbour, 
And travers’d with him through the busy 


town, 
To buy a beast of some kind for his labour: 


At last a large Ass struck the farmer's eye, 
Who said, ‘* Oh that fine brute, come let 
us try him ; {high, 
He's made so well, with shoulder strong and 
That if I can, my friend, I'll surely buy 
him.” 
Then on they went to ask the Ass’s price, 
Whose worth each step they took they 
valued higher ; 
*Till the clown terrified, and cold as ice, 
Exclaim’d, ‘¢ It’s not an Ass, it is a Friar. 
And if you give your money for him here, 
Or bond or promissory-note to bind you, 
A grim old Monk will in his place appear, 
The very first time that you look behind 
you.” Derrianus. 
HISTO- 
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—@— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

In the Coust of Assize at Paris an indict- 
ment has been preferred against seven indi- 
viduals, who are therein accused of a plot 

inst the State—In the charges against 
ym individuals, the name of Mr. Bowring 
and Sir Robert Wilson are mentioned, as 
being implicated in the conspiracy.—All the 
above seven individuals have made their 
escape from France, excepting the woman, 
who is an all accomplice, and who is in 
the hands of the police. Messrs. de Lafay- 
ette, father and son, Manuel, and several 
other distinguished Oppositionists, who had 
been subpcenaed on the trial as witnesses, 
neglected to attend. The ry conse- 
quent] tponed the hearing of the case 
till poe | Sootone, but = tet eatin of the 
Attorney General, condemned the accused 
to pay afice of 100 francs each, besides the 
expences occasioned by the delay, and if not 
forthcoming of their own accord before uext 
February, to be brought by force before the 
tribunal. 

The French Journals contain an ordinance 
of the King of France, sharply reprehending 
and suppressing as a presumptuous and il- 
legal abuse, a Pastoral Letter written by the 
Archbishop of Toulouse, and published un- 
der his sanction and authority. Its offence 

t is, that it contained an attempt to enlarge 
the power of the Church, at the expense of 
the Civil Institutions of the Country. 


SPAIN. 

Letters from Madrid state, that every 
Spanish soldier is to be withdrawn from that 
capital, the custody of which, and the pro- 
tection of the Royal Family and the Govern- 
ment, will therefore be entirely committed 
to the French. This determination had 
been taken in consequence of the increasing 
antipathy between the Spanish and French 
troops, and the urgent representations of 
General Bourmont, who is stated to have de- 
clared his inability to preserve tranquillity, 
and: threatened to withdraw with his force, 
unless the Royalists were sent away. 

The King of Spain has issued an edict, 
replacing ings in his Kingdom of the In- 
dies exactly in the situation in which they 
were previous to 1820; prefaced by a sum- 
mary of thre benefits which the world and the 
Christian Religion have derived from the ef- 
forts of the Allies in his favour. He ordains 
that a Te Deum be celebrated in his domi- 
nions in South America, for his happy deli- 
very; that the political Constitution of the 
Spanish Monarchy be for ever abolished ; 

Gent. Mac. January, 1824. 
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and that all the Constitutional Authorities be 
displaced. 
NETHERLANDS. 

Hague, Jan. 11. A plot has lately been 
discovered in Bavaria, which threatens to 
have very unpleasant consequences for many 
families. Several young men of the respect- 
able middle class, all under twenty years of 
age, had formed a band of robbers, which had 
spread chiefly in the high schools at Ratis- 
bon, Nuremberg, Ambergh, Salzbach, Er- 
langen, &c. These youths were aided in 
their criminal enterprises by subaltern officers. 
Their principal object was stealing and plun- 
dering when fires broke out, for which the 
confusion incident ou such occasions gave 
them but too frequent opportunity ; and it is 
supposed, that for the attainment of their 
object, they not unfrequently became incen- 


diaries. 
GREECE AND TURKEY. 

A letter from Ancona, dated the 26th Dec. 
and advices from the Morea, dated the 10th 
Dec. confirm the accounts previously pub- 
lished of the defeat of the Capitan Pacha by 
the Christian fleet, near the Island of Ski- 
athe. In this action the Turks suffered the 
loss of 10 ships sunk, 12 burned, and 8 cap - 
tured. They also state that the Christian 
Chief, Mavrocordato, in his e with 14 
ships for the relief of Miseolonghi, fell in 
with the Algerine fleet off Patras ; that a se- 
vere engagement immediately ensued; and 
that the result was the capture of one frigate 
and one brig. Five other Algeriue vessels 
were sunk during this battle, and the re- 
mainder of the piratical fleet escaped. Ma- 
vrocordato, as soon as the siege of Misso- 
longhi had been raised, blockaded Patras, 
whilst Colocottoni closely invested this for- 
tress by land with thirteen thousand men. 
The same information also states, that La- 
rissa, the capital of Thessaly, was blockaded 
by the Christians, and that Curon and Mo- 
don had submitted. 

Trieste, Dec.26. Letters from Corfu of 
the 18th of Dec. state, that all the English 
men of war that are cruising in the Levant 
have received orders to meet at Malta. The 
object of their meeting is an expedition 
against Tunis, the Dey persisting in his re- 
fusal to comply with the demands of the 
British Government, which claims the re- 
lease of the Greek Slaves. On hearing this 
news, the Tunisian vessels have quitted the 
Turkish squadron in the gulph of Lepanto, 
to hasten to the assistance of their Sove- 


reign. : 
POLAND. 
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POLAND. 

Alexander has permitted the erection of a 
monument to the memory of Kosciusko 
near Cracow, which has become an object of 
extreme veneration to the Poles. It is a 
simple barrow or tumulus, like the renowned 

pulchres of the ts, about 300 feet in 
diameter, and 130 feet in height, and it 
stands within view of the ancient nts 
of Cracus and Wanda, on a low hill near the 
Vistula, which happens to bear the appro- 

riate name of Bronislava, or ** the De- 
fender of Glory.” Ground has been bought, 
and houses built, for four peasants, whe 
fought under Kosciusko; and who, with 
their families, are charged to take care of the 
monument. ‘The money for raising the mo- 
nument, and supporting the peasants, has 
been raised by subscription throughout all 
Poland. 








AMERICA. 

Political and commercial relations between 
Mexico and the United States appear likely 
to he established. A mission, at the head 
of which was General Cortes, was proceed- 
ing to Washington for that purpose. It is 
now stated, that the Commissioners sent 
out by Spain, instead of being authorised to 
recognise the independence of Mexico, had 
instructions only to negociate a commercial 
treaty. The Mexican Government insisted 
that the basis of avy treaty must be an un- 
conditional acknowledgment of Mexican in- 
dependence, and the ‘* delivery of the Castle 
of St. Juan de Ulloa, as an integral part 
thereof.” The Commissioners having no 
power to accede to these propositions, they 
were ordered to leave the country in eight 
days.—New York papers to the 9th inst. 
state, that the Mexican Government has is- 
sued a Declaration of War against Spain. 
All political and commercial relations be- 
tween the two Countries are declared to be 
at an end; and but four months are allowed 
before this notification is to affect vessels ar- 
riving from Spain, and forty days for those 
from the Havannah. After the expiration 
of these respective periods, the productions 
of the Spanish soil will not be admitted to an 
entry under any flay whatever. 

An Association has been formed in Lon- 
don, for working some of the principal Mines 
in Mexico. It appears that, during the Re- 
volution, the working these mines has been 
suspended by the disturbed state of the 
Country, and the principal part of them 
have become, in consequence, nearly filled 
with water. To supply the capital and ma- 
chinery necessary for restoring these mines 
to activity, is the object of the Association ; 
in return for which, the Mine Proprietors 
concede, in some cases, a share of the pro- 
duce of the mine for a term of years, and in 
others, part of the proprietorship. The 
mines for which contracts thus have been 
made, are Valenciana, Tepeyac, Sirena, Cata, 
La Luz, situated on the mother vein, in 
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the district of Guanaxuato; and Purissima 
Conception, in the district of Potosi. They 
are considered some of the best mines in the 
Country, and a particular description of 
them, especially of the great mine of Valen- 
ciana, will be found in the third volume of 
Humboldt’s New Spain. The capital of the 
pany is a million sterling, divided into 
10,000 shares of 100/.each. The first in- 
stalment of 5 per cent. has been paid, the re- 
mainder of the money is to be called for in 
instalments of 5 per cent. each, the Directors 
giving thirty days’ notice of each call. 

New York Papers to the 24th ultimo, 
contain the particulars of the taking of Pu- 
erto Cabello by the Colombians. e city 
was carried by assault on the sth of Novem- 
ber, in so decisive a style, that nearly the 
whole of the Spanish troops were killed or 
taken prisoners. Calzada, the commanding 

1, was gst the latter. 

Letters from Rio de Janeiro, brought by 
the Brothers, have arrived at Guernsey. 
They are dated the 27th November, and 
contain intelligence of the utmost import- 
ance, both to ‘Brasil and to Europe. The 
new Emperor of Brazil is stated to have most 
suddenly and unexpectedly adopted measures 
which » a his intention to secure absolute 
sovereignty. It appears that the Emperor 
had dissolved the Shanon, then stung ext 
engaged in deliberation on subjects of the 
most important nature, among which was 
that of the future constitution by which Bra- 
zil was to be governed, and the terms of 
which were presumed to have had the Em- 
peror’s approbation. Not content with a 
simple dissolution of the Legislative Body, 
an order was at the same time issued for 
putting under arrest those of its members 
known to be attached to liberal principles. 
They were seized, and placed on board a 
transport lying in the harbour. The disso- 
lution of Congress, and the deportation of 
the liberal members, was followed by the dis- 
missal of the existing Ministry and the ap- 
pointment of a new one. 

Lord Cochrane hes been created Marquis 
of Mararham, besides receiving other titles 
of Nobility. Cochrane’s Correspondence 
relating to his operations in Maranham and 
Paria, have been published. In it he avows 
that he had no instructions to go to the two 
latter places; but, he adds, having followed 
the Portuguese fleet that evacuated Bahia to 
avery great distance, and being alone and 
without an adequate force to attack them, he 
deemed it most expedient to give up the 
chase and undertake an enterprise which he 
was convinced was conducive to the interest 
of the Brazils, trusting that his success would 
secure the approbation of the Government. 
He gives a long account of the contributions 
he had levied, the manner in which he had 
organised the new Government, and provided 
for its defence and future adhesion to the 
Emperor. He then announces his intention 
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of shortly returning to Rio, when he would House of Assembly of the Island of Domi- 


bring the banners he had taken. 


WEST INDIES. 

The West India Colonies are greatlY 
alarmed at the pledge which Mr. Canning, as 
the organ of Seiiennes gave in the last 
Session, that something should be really 
done ‘* for meliorating the condition of the 
Slaves,” with a view to their ultimate parti- 
cipation in ¢* those civil - sag and privileges 


nica, in a letter to the Speaker of the House 
of Assembly, Jamaica, says: ‘* Let us seize 
the t to bine our efforts, and ener- 
getically mark our firm determination never 
to consent to kiss the rod, or meekly ‘lick 
the hand just raised to shed our blood,’ but 
with one voice denounce in the face of the 
world the blind fanaticism of ‘ the Saints,’ 
who would now for a phantom cast to perdi- 
tion these once highly -valued and still va- 





which are enjoyed by other classes of his ]uable Colonies.” 
Majesty's subjects.” The Speaker of the 
——@— 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The Popish Priests of Ballinasloe, Dr. 
Costello and Mr. Dillon, have lately resorted 
toa new method of obstructing the course 
of religious education among the r.— 
Lord Clancarty has established four schools 
on his estate, in the vicinage of that town, 
where the Gospel of Jesus Christ is read, 
and inculcated.—About six months ago Mr, 
Dillon made a domiciliary visitation round 
the cabins, and bore away the books belong- 
ing to the children who are educated at these 
schools. 'Thisarbitrary measure was suffered 
to pass with impunity, until, emboldened by 
forbearance, he made a second descent, in 
September last, by the express direction 
of Dr. Costello, the titular Bishop, and de- 
—_ the children of a number of books of 
the same description. An action of trover 
was brought, at the suit of Lord Clancarty, 
before the Assistant Barrister, at the Quarter 
Sessions, now sitting at Loughred, to reco- 
ver the value of the hooks; at which, the 
Priest was cast, upon the examination of a 


single witness. 
—@— 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Scotland, it seems, has had considerably 
more than its share in the improvement of 
trade last year. The increase of the Cus- 
toms for the Empire was one tenth; the in- 
crease for Liverpool one eighth ; the increase 
of the Clyde, the great outlet of North Bri- 
tain, no less than one-fourth. 

Increasing Prosperity of Liverpool.— 
The number of vessels arrived at this port 
in 1823 exceeded that of 1822 by 591, being 
in the former year 9,507, measuring 
1,120,114 tons. The cotton trade there 
appears to have no climax, the supplies hav- 
ing prodigiously augmented last year, al- 
though unprecedentedly large in 1822. The 
import into all Great Britain in 1823 was 


671,623 bags, of which Liverpool engrossed 
578,512 bags, viz. 


Increase. Decrease. 


From Bags Bags. 


United States 412,020 








122,08 
Brazil, &e. ... 135,973 341 
Demerary, &c. 8,126 oa 7,464 
West Indies... 11,735 3,846 
East Indies... 3,142 1,021 
Other Parts... 2,516 1,356 
578,512 128,595 7,464 











The consumption of this article is now cal- 
culated to be 10,880 bags per week. 

The supply of timber continues increasing 
from the British Colonies in North America, 
notwithstanding the new duty, being in 1823 
upwards of 5,000,000 of feet. 

The number of hides is also much greater, 
last year’s import being 968,000, and that of 
1822, 875,000. ‘The duties received at the 
Custom-house in 1823 amounted to 
1,808,402/. 13s. exceeding those of 1822 
217,278/. 18s. 2d. 

Cast Iron Church.—St. George's Church, 
Liverpool, is an object of considerable archi- 
tectural interest for its taste, and as having 
been nearly the first iron church erected in 
the kingdom. The whole of the frame-work 
of the windows, doors, pillars, groins, roofs, 
pulpit, and ornamental enrichments, are of 
cast iron. The length is 119 feet; the 
breadth 47. It is ornamented bya splendid 
east window of stained glass, The tower, 
raised to the height of 96 feet, and standing 
on a hill, the site of an ancient sea-beacon, 
is elevated 345 feet above high water-mark, 
and commands one of the finest views in the 
kingdom, comprehending the town and ship- 
ping of Liverpool, the estuary of the Mer- 
sey, the level surface of Lancashire, as far 
as the eye can trace the prospect, with the 
craggy hills of Wales towards the West, and 
towards the North-east the distant mountains 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 


Hertrorp Gaot. 

Hertford, Jan. 6. The trial of John 
Thurtell and Joseph Hunt, for the Murder 
of Mr. Weare, having been postponed, at the 

request 
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request of the prisoners, to this day, the 
town presented an unusual scene of commo- 
tion, Owing to very important evidence 
which Mrs. Probert had given, it was thought 
roper that her husband should be acquitted, 
For the sake of receiving her testimony. Hunt 
was accordingly put upon his trial with Thur- 
tell. The indictment being read, Mr. Gur- 
ney opencd the case to the Jury, and detailed 
all the circumstances in a minute and lumin- 
ous manner. The learned Counsel then pro- 
ceeded with the evidence for the’ prosecu- 
tion, which in a great measure confirmed the 
facts stated in our account of the murder (see 
vol. xcu. ii. p. 459.) After Probert had 
been minutely examined, and all the circum- 
stances attending this foul deed elicited, his 
wife was placed in the witnesses box, and 
gave the following important testimony : 
Mrs. Probert.—I remember the night 
when Thurtell and Hunt came to our house ; 
I came down stairs and found John Thurtell, 
a stranger, and my husband, in the parlour. 
My husband introduced Hunt to me as the 
stranger. Thurtell produced a gold watch 
and a gold chain; he gave me the chain, 
which I gave up to the cunstable in the pre- 
sence of the Magistrates. [The chain was 
here shown to the witness, who identified 
it,] When I went up stairs I left John 
Thurtell, Hunt, and my husband, in the par- 
lour; I leaned over the bannisters ; what 1 
heard was all in a whisper; I thought at first 
they were trying on clothes; T heard one 
say, | think that will fit you well, but all in 
a whisper; I heard a rustling like papers on 
a table, and something like papers thrown in 
the fire ; I afterwards went up to my cham- 
ber, and saw out of dvors two gentlemen go 
from the parlour to the stable ; they took a 
light with them ; they led a horse out of the 
stable ; I heard something dragged in the 
garden near where the pond was, apparently 
very heavy, and it seemed to have been 
brought from the stable and proceeding to 
the pond; I had a view of it when they 
dragged it out on the walk; it seemed very 
large and very thick; it was in a sack; it 
was after the dragging in the garden that I 
heard the whispering iu the parlour; I could 
see about half way down the walk, and after 
I saw the sack I heard something like a heap 
of stones thrown intoa pit. I cannot de- 
scribe it in any other way. The next thing 
I heard was in the house; I heard a voice 
saying something about three 5/. notes; and 
also, ** we must say there was a hare thrown 
on the cushion of the gig.’’ I heard a voice 
also say, ‘* We had better be off to town by 
four or five in the morning,” and then John 
Thurtell said, ‘‘ We had better not go till 
eight ornine.” I heard John Thurtell say, 
** Holding shall be the next.” I can’t say 
whether Holding had any transaction with 
my husband’s bankruptcy. It was past one, 
or nearly two, before my husband came to 
bed. After he came up some conversation 
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passed between us relative to what I had 
seen. The next morning Thurtell and Hunt 
left me in the parlour and went away ; they 
came and dined on the Sunday, and Thomas 
Thurtell and Mr. Noyes; on the Monday 
night John Thurtell and Hunt came again ; 
they stayed to supper and then went away. 

The learned Judge, and almost every per- 
son iu Court, seemed to be equally exhausted 
with the prisoners.—At half past ten o’clock 
the Court, after sitting nearly 15 hours, was 
adjourned till nine o'clock next morning 
(Wednesday), and the prisoners were re-con- 
ducted to gaol. Thurtell throughout main- 
tained his usual composure. He took notes 
of the principal evidence throughout the 
trial, and wrote constantly to his solicitors, 
communicating in person with Mr. Jay, who 
stood in front of the dock, and in writing 
with Mr. Fenton and his counsel. He took 
some slight refreshment in the course of the 
day—a sandwich, a biscuit, an orange, and a 
glass of water, Hunt seemed to possess si- 
milar composure, 

Jan. 7. Thurtell being called upon for 
his defence, entered into a detail of his past 
life, and strongly represented the fallilility 
of circumstantial evidence, by several in- 
stances. He contended that he was the vic- 
tim of Hunt and Probert, who in all proba- 
bility had committed the murder attributed 
to himalone. He concluded his defence in 
the following words : 

‘* Gentlemen of the Jury,—My existence 
is in your hands. If there be a doubt give 
me the benefit of it—(The prisoner burst 
into tears.) Cut me not off in the summer 
of my days. Render notthe once happy bo- 
som of my father desolate. If there be one 
among you who think me capable of the 
crime, I say to him, in the words of the 
Apostle, ** I would to God you were in all 
things as ] am, save these bonds.” Gentle- 
men of the Jury, remember these my last 
words.—I am innocent of the crime, so help 
me God!” Having uttered these words he 
sat down, forcibly clasping his hands upon 
his breast. After a pause he proceeded to 
call four witnesses to character ; and when 
their evidence was concluded, Hunt was 
called upon for his defence, and declared his 
innocence of the actual murder, 

Mr. Justice Park, at half past twelve 
o’clock commenced his address to the Jury. 
Of part of Thurtell’s address, the learned 
Judge expressed the strongest admiration ; 
but he entertained a different opinion of the 
farrago read from the publication called Percy 
Anecdotes. With respect to the cautions 
which Thurtell had given to the Jury on the 
subject of circumstantial evidence, if his doc- 
trine were carried to the extent he wished, 
there would be an end to the judicature of 
man. Circumstantial evidence was greatly 
to be preferred in cases of this kind to the 
evidence of a single individual, It was to 


be admitted—and no one who sat in that 
Court 
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Court couid deny it—that Probert was one of 
the blackest characters that ever appeared in 
a Court of Justice; certainly the worst he 
had ever seen in his professional experience. 
But was the evidence of this man to be re- 
jected, when supported by the details of 
nearly 53 other persons, most of whom had 
never seen Probert? Could these 53 persons 
have conspired with Probert? The ewer 
Judge then read the evidence most minutely, 
which he commented on as he proceeded. 

At the conclusion of the Judge’s charge, 
the Jury desiring to withdraw, an officer was 
sworn to attend them in the usual form.—In 
half an hour the Jury returned a verdict 
of Guilty against Thurtell, as principal, and 
Hunt as an accessary before the murder. 

The sentence of Thurtell was, that he 
should be executed on Friday morning, and 
his body given to the surgeons for dissection, 
which accordingly took place. Hunt's sen- 
tence has since been remitted by his Majesty, 
and he is to be transported for life. 





Jan.12. At Cambridge Sessions, on 
Monday, a youth of most respectable con- 
nexions, named James Such, one of the stu- 
dents of Trinity College, was indicted on a 
charge of having fraudulently obtained, of a 
bookseller of Cambridge, a set of Haine’s 
Virgil; he was alse p so with fraudu- 
lent!y obtaining silk stockings and other ap- 

rel from another tradesman. W. Newby, 

kseller, stated, that in July last he re- 
ceived a letter signed by W. H. Ord, and 
dated from the Isle of Wight, ordering the set 
of Virgil to be sent in a parcel to London. 
The deponent, suspecting the letter to be fa- 
bricated, employed a constable to arrest the 
person who should call for the parcel, and that 
person proved to be the prisoner.—Mr. Ord 
disclaimed having any knowledge of the let- 
ter.—The prisoner employed able counsel 
in his defence ; and he hincself made an elo- 
quent address to the Court, protesting, be- 
fore the face of Almighty God, that he was 
entirely innocent of the crime laid to his 
charge. He said the letter ordering the 
books was written by a faithless acquaintance 
of his, of the name of Hales, who requested 
him (the prisoner) to go to the coach-office 
for the parcel, which he did, not suspecting 
any fraud at the time. He urged the great 
improbability of his guilt, as he had himself 
five sets of Virgil and a good library; besides 
which he had wines and every comfort that a 
student wanted, and his father supplied him 
abundantly with money.—The rm after 
two hours consu!tation, returned a verdict of 
Guilty, and the Recorder sentenced him to 
two years’ imprisonment.—The prisoner (who 
is about 18 or 19 years of age) on hearing his 
sentence, sobbed aloud. 

A new Literary Society has recently 
sprung up in Edinburgh, of the nature of the 
London Roxburghe Club, for the republica- 
tion of scarce and valuable tracts, especially 
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try. Sir Walter Scott rl 
Sales the lead in this literary sole, alae 
Laing, jun. son of the respectable bookseller, 
is the wy 7 At their last convivial 
meeting, one of the members sung a new 
ballad to the old tune of ‘One Bottle more,’ 
which was repeatedly d, and ordered 
to be repeated at all subsequent meetings. 
This song is attributed to the Great known 
Un-known author of Waverley. 

Jan. 21. A beautiful chapel, completed 
. the Marquis of Lansdowne, at Bowood, 

ilts, for family worship, was opened this 
day by the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 





—@— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The official accounts of the Quarter’s Re- 
venue are of the most gratifying description. 
In every item of income there has been an 
increase beyond the corresponding quarter of 
the year before, except in the Assessed Taxes, 
on account of their having been reduced one 
half by Parliament. In all the great sources 
of Revenue, the Customs, the Excise, the 
Stamps, the Post Office, and Miscellaneous, 
there has been an increase. The surplus of 
the quarter, that is, the excess of income be- 
yond the charge, is 3,104,773/. being above 
three millions beyond the surplus of the cor- 
responding quarter, in which, however, the 
charge for the reduction of the National 
Debt was nearly two millions more thay this 
, sme The second official paper relates to 
the net produce of the Revenue for the years 
and quarters ended on the 5th Jan. 1823 
and 1824. There has beena decrease in the 
last year of 630,000/. owing to the diminu- 
tion of the revenue on Spirits chiefly, and to 
the reduction that took place last year in the 
Assessed Taxes. But the Customsincreased 
above a million last year, and there was also 
an increase in the Stamp, Post Office, and 
Miscellaneous Duties.—In the net Revenue 
for the quarter there is an increase in the 
Customs, Stamp, Post Office, and Miscella- 
neous, whilst the Assessed Taxes have ex- 
wna a diminution from the cause we 

ave already stated, and the Excise has fallen 
off owing to the decreased demand for Spirits. 
Yet there is still an increase in the net Re- 
venue of the quarter of 262,0001. 


Orders have been issued to expedite the 
re-equipment of the Fury and Griper, which 
ships are to sail early in the spring withCaptains 
Parry, Lyon, and Franklin, who are to re- 
new their efforts to make a North-western 
passage to the Eastern Seas. These officers 
are simultaneously to proceed, but from va- 
rious points, each taking a course which for- 
mer lights and experience point out as most 
likely to pa success. It is at present 
intended that Captain Parry will endeavour to 
make the passage by the Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, which 3 runs out of Lancaster Sound to 


the Southward, towards Hudson’s Bay, and 
which was discovered by him in the second 
voyage ; 
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voyage; Captain Lyon to land in Repulse 
Bay, leaving charge of the Griper to Lieu- 
tenant G. Dixon, and proceed over land to 
the Coppermine River; whilst Capt. Frank- 
lin will explore by land the coast of the 
Arctic Sea, from Mackenzie’s River to 
Icy Cape. 
Court or Kine’s Bencu. 

Jan. 15.—The King v. Hunt—This was a 
criminal information filed by the Constitu- 
tional Association against the defendant, 
John Hunt, editor and proprietor of a pub- 
lication called ‘* The Liberal.” The libel 
complained of was a poem, entitled ‘* The 
Vision of Judgment,” published by the de- 
fendant in ‘‘ The Liberal,” as a burlesque 
upon a celebrated poem of that name, written 
by Southey, and tending to ridicule his late 
Majesty King George the Third, and all 
the Royal Family. Mr. Adolphus and the 
Attorney General, in stating the case to the 
Jury, considered it was one that called for 
their serious attention in suppressing such 
publications. The learned gentleman en- 
larged considerably upon the disgusting bur- 
lesque contained in the publication, and of 
the manner in which they treated his late 
Majesty. The learned Counsel then read 
the alleged libel. Evidence was called, who 
proved the publication of the libel, and of 
the defendant’s proprietorship. Mr. Scarlett 
addressed the Jury for the defence. The 
Jury retired for about half an hour, when 
they brought in a verdict of Guilty against 
the defendant. 

A most numerous meeting of the Magis- 
trates for Surrey lately took place at the 
Sessions House, Newington. The Reports 
of the Guildford and Brixton Houses of 
Correction were read by the Clerk of the 
Court; by which it appeared, that the vi- 
siting Magistrates had strictly attended to 
the operations of the Tread-Mill on the 
health of the prisoners, moral and physical, 
and that they were convinced that with re- 
spect to the physical condition of the pri- 
soners, the greatest improvement had been 
derived from the application of the mill as 
a punishment. They were also satisfied that 
the health of those in confinement had been 
materially benefited—a fact that was appa- 
rent from the difference of the behaviour of 
the prisoners on the first day of their proba- 
tion and on the last. 

The science of Phrenology is not likely to 
be long in fashion. Important anticipations 
were entertained of indications and disco- 
veries in the head of Thurtell, but they have 
failed. Some time ago a gentleman found 
a large turnip in his field, the shape of a 
man’s head, and with the resemblance of the 
features ofaman. Struck with the curiosity, 
he had a cast made from it, and sent the 
cast to a Society of Phrenologists, stating 
that it was taken from the head of Baron 
Turempourtz, a celebrated Polish Professor, 
and requesting their opinion thereon. After 
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sitting in judgment, they scientifically exa- 
mined the cast, in which they declared that 
they had discovered an unusual prominence, 
which denoted that he was a man of an acute 
mind and deep research, that he had the 
organ of quick perception, and also of per- 
severance, with another that indicated cre- 
dulity. The opinion was transmitted to the 
owner of the cast, with a letter, requesting 
as a particular favour that he would send 
them the head. To this he politely replied, 
«¢ that he would willingly do so, but was pre- 
vented, as he and his family had eaten it the 
day Lefore with their mutton at dinner.” 


In a Zoological Memoir, communicated 
to the Linnean Society, by Sir J. T. Raffles, 
is given an account of some animals of Su- 
matra, collected by that gentleman for the 
East India Company. The most popularly 
curious of these is the Ursa Malayanus. 
This bear was caught young, and brought up 
in the nursery among the children. It ap- 
pears to be a variety of the common bear 
and bear of India. it was perfectly tame, 
and in its habits extremely playful. Sir T. 
mentions sportively, that it was also a brute 
of taste, which it displayed at the dinner 
table, where it was a frequent visitor, by re- 
fusing to eat any fruit but Mango-steens, or 
to drink any wine but Champagne. The only 
instance in which it was ever seen angry was 
when there was none of the latter at the des- 
sert. Bruen commonly messed in peace 
with adog, acat, anda lory. The dog was 
its favourite, and suffered to worry and teaze 
without offence or resentment. The strength 
of the animal, when full grown, was never- 
theless very great, and it could tear up by 
the roots from the garden a plantain tree of 
such size as to be almost too large for its 


embrace. 
—}— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 


Dec.26. The Christmas Pantomime was 
Harlequin and the Flying Chest. 

Jan. 5. A four-act drama, from the No- 
vel of Kenilworth, was produced; to this 
was appended a fifth act, consisting of a 
kind of pantomimie pageant, which con- 
sisted of little else than show. The piece 
was indifferently received. 

Jan. 13. This evening was produced a 
new comic opera, attributed to the pen of 
Mr. Beazeley, intituled, Philandering, or the 
Rose Queen. The principal incidents are 
founded on the feast of the Rosiére, once pre- 
valent in some parts of Germany, and in 
me of the villages of Provence. The piece 
was honoured with one of the most crowded 
audiences of the season, and was announced 
for repetition amongst universal approbation, 


. 











Covent Garpen. 
Dec. 26. The Christmas Pantomime was 
Harlequin and the House that Jack built. 
PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS., 
—@— 


Gazette Promotions. 

Jan. 6. Major-gen. Sir Hudson Lowe, 
K.C. B. to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Antigua; and Major-gen. Sir Benj. 
D'Urban, K.G.B. to be Lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Demerara and Essequibo. 

H. B. Hinrich, esq. to be Lieutenant of 
his Majesty’s Band of Pensioners, vice Wil- 
liam Henderson, esq. resigned. 

Jan. 10. Wm. Parish, esq. appointed 
Chief Consul at Buenos Ayres. 





New Law AppoinTMENTS. 

Sir Robert Gifford, Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas; and sworn a Privy 
Councillor. 

William Alexander, esy. Lord Chief Ba- 
ron; since knighted; and sworn a Privy 
Councillor. 

Sir JohnCopley, M.P. Attorney General. 

Charles Wetherell, esq. M. P. Solicitor 
General. 

John Pearson, esq. Advocate General of 
East India Company at Bengal. 





EccrestasticaL ParererMents. 

Rev. Frederick Browning, Uffculmbe Pre- 
bend, in Salisbury Cathedral, vice his 
father, late Dr. Browning. 

Rev. John Still, Rector of Fonthill Gifford, 
to the Prebendal Stall of Stratton in Sa- 
lisb Cathedral, vice Hon. and Rev. 
We Alfred Harris, dec. 

Rev. G. G. Beadon, Axbridge R. Somerset. 

Rev. Frederick Browning, M. A. Titchwell 
R. in Norfolk, vice his father. 


Rev. T. W. Champnes, Fulmer R. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Davies, Pauntley V. and Upleadon 
Perp. Cur. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. Noel Ellison, Huntspill R. Somerset. 

Rev. Daniel Evans, Jordanstone R. Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Rev. W. Gower, Little Hempstone R. 
Devon, vice Weston, resigned. 

Rev. James Harriman Hutton, Leckford V. 
Hants. 

Rev. R. Lampin, St. Enoder V. Cornwall. 

Rev. John Morse, Oxenhall V. Gloucest. 

Rev. T. Salway, Oswestry V. Salop. 

Rev. J. S. Scholefield, Eediingte V. Lin- 
colnshire. 

Rev. S. Turner, Nettleton R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Richard Waldy, Turnerspuddle R. and 
Affspuddle V. Dorset. 

Rev, P. Walthall, Wistaston R. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. B. Williams, Lantwit Major, or 
Lian Illtyd Fawr*, with Liswerni V.V. 
co. Glamorgan. 

Rev. T. Burroughes, Chaplain to D. of York. 

Rev. T. Wilkinson, Chaplain to Marquis of 
Londonderry. 

Rev. James Hartley Dunsford, Chaplain to 
the Earl of Suffolk. 





DispensaTIon. 
Rev. Dr. Richards, to hold the Perpetual 
Cure of East Teignmouth, with the Rec- 
tory of Stoke Abbot, Dorset. 





MEMBER RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT, 
Liskeard, Lord Eliot, vice his father, now 
Earl of St. Germain’s. 


—o— 
BIRTHS. 


December 10. At Shenstone Moss, 
Staffordshire, the wife of H. Case, esq. a 
son.—11. In London, the wife of C. Beaven, 
esq. solicitor, of Woodland Cottage, Kent, 
a son and heir.—25. The wife of J. Corn- 
wall, esq. a dau.—At Swifden-house, the 
wife of J. Clifden Juckes, esq. a dau.—The 
‘wife of Leonard Hodgson, farmer, at Swet- 
ton-Dalagill, in the parish of Kirby Mal- 
zeard, near Masham, Yorkshire, was, on the 
16th of October 1822, delivered of three 
remarkably fine boys. The same woman was 
on Christmas-day 1823, delivered of three fine 
girls; so that, in the short space of one 
year and ten weeks, she gave birth to six 
fine children, five of whom are now living. 
—28. At Genoa, the lady of E. Le Me- 
surier, esq. a dau.—31. At Swarswich, near 
Bath, the wife of the Rev. P. Maud, a son. 


January 7. At Beaksbourn, the wife of 
Hon. and Rev. W. Eden, a dau.—g. At 
Chiswick, the wife of Lieut.-col. Cavendish, 
a son.—In Albemarle-street, the wife of 
Charles Solurn, esq. of Down-hall, a dau.— 
At Egham, the ‘wile of G. F. Furnivall, esq. 
a dau.—10. At Dover-place, New Kent- 
road, the wife of William Thomas, esq. 8 
dau.—12. At Crichell, Lady Charlotte 
Sturt, a dau.—13. At Tonbridge, the wife 
of the Rev. C. Hardinge, a dau.—In Baker- 
street, the wife of C. B. Curtis, esq. a son. 
—16. The wife of Joseph Faulder, esq. of 
Upper Gower-street, a son.—In Great 
Coram-street, the wife of Captain Balderston, 
a dau.—1i7. In Baker-street, the wife of 
Major Rivett Carnac, a son.—18, At Ens- 
mere, near Ullswater, the wife of John 
Charles Bristow, esq. a dau, 





* A very full and curious account of this large and populous village, by the Rev. Robert 
Nicholl, is in Carlisle’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Wales.” " a 


MARRIAGES. 
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MARRIAGES. 
—@— 


Nov. 8, 1823. At Dublin, Charles, only 
son of T. Osborne, esq. of Balnagaroy, to 
Jane, eldest dau. of Capt. Maingay, York. 

10. In Dublin, C. Grimston, esq. of 
Grimston and Kilnwick, co. York, to Jane 
Trench, dau. of Hon. the Dean of Kildare, 
and niece of Lord Ashtown. 11. Rev. 
Rob. Burls, of Maldon, to Mary, dau. of 
Mr. Death, of Hunsdon. 12. Rev. R. 
Pickering, of Brigstock, to Catherine, dau. 
of Mr. H. Coles, of Aldwinckle. At 
Great Marlow, Bucks, Jos. Heath, esq. 
to Susanna-Mary, dau. of late C. Thompson, 
esq. of Mile-end.——15. At Clifton, Rev. 
G. C. Frome, of Folke, Dorset, to Mary, 
dau. of E. M. Pleydell, esq. of Whatcombe 
Court, Dorset. 17. John-William Wil- 
ton, esq. of Gloucester, to Mary-Anne 
Cholmondeley, dau. of Lieut,-col. Mason, 
of the Spa-road, near that city——F rederick 
J. Prescott, esq. to Elizabeth-Oliveria, el- 
dest dau. of T. A. Russell, esq. of Cheshunt 
Park, and granddau. of late Oliver Cromwell, 
esq. Rev. Rich. Battiscombe, to Aune, 
dau. of Rev. C. Marshall, Rector of Law- 
hitton. At Chorley, William-Ince An- 
derton, esq. of Ince Hall and Euxton Hall, 
Lancashire, to Mary, daughter of Christo- 

her Crook, esq. of London. is, T. 
iner Bramston, esq. of Skreens, Essex, 
to Charlotte, widow of Rev. Brook-John 
Bridges, and dau. of Sir H. Harley, bart. of 
Leybourne Grange, Kent. At St. Anne’s 
Church, Dublin, John Jackson, esq. of 
Armagh, to Louisa, dau. of Sir Wm. Stan- 
mer, bart. 19. At Staple-grove, near 
Taunton, Major Stepney Cowell, of the 
Coldstream Guards, to Euphemia-Jemi 
dau. of Gen. John Murray.——20. At Cam- 
berwell, Christopher Ward, esq. of Halifax, 
to Mrs. Crabtree, of Peckham. Rev. 
John-Charles Lucena, B. A. of North Cray, 
to Mary-Catherine, dau. of James Harrison, 
esq. of Barton Hall, Staffordshire. 25. 
W. Nettleship, esq. of Cheltenham, to 
Mary, dau. of late John Best, esq. and niece 
of Mr. Justice Best. 26. At Southamp- 
ton, Henry Hardman, esq. of Old Park, 
Wilts, to Mary, dau. of Edmund Armstrong, 

. of Gallen-Fairbanes, Ireland, and niece 
of Lord Ashtown. 27. At Brighton, Rev. 
T. Roy, Vicar of Woburn, to Miss Hanson, 
of Brighton. Rev. John T. James, to 
Marianne Jane, dau. of Frederick Reeves, 
esq. of East Sheen——At the Manse of 
Methlick, James Nicol, esq. Advocate in 
Aberdeen, to Barbara, only dau. of late Rev. 
G. Allan, Minister of Newhills. Robert 
Hibbert, second son of R. Hibbert, esq. of 
Birtles Hall, Cheshire, and of Chalfont 
House, Bucks, to Charlotte, dau. of John 
Drummond, esq. Charing: cross ——James 





» esq.of Mincing-lane, to Miss Anne 
Cc il, of Hoddesdon. 29. At Edin- 
burgh, Sir Abraham Elton, hart. of Cleve- 
den Court, Somerset, to Mary, dau. of late 
W. Stewart, esq. of Castlestewart, and niece 
of Earl of Seaforth———Mr. James-George 
Bisset, son of Mr. Bisset, of Leamington, 
to Charlotte, youngest dau. of late Mr. 
Joseph Granger, of Hales-Owen. 

December 3. Edw. Filder, esq. of St. 
James’s-place, to Eliza-Maria, dau. of Rev. 
J. Jones, of Brithder-house, Montgomery- 
shire——5. J.P. Robinson, esq. of Mel- 
tonby, Yorkshire, to Mary-Anne, only dau. 
of J. Scott, esq. late of Edinburgh——18. 
John May, esq. Capt. North Devon Militia, 
to Mary-Jane, only dau, of Rev. C. Davie, 
Rector of Heanton. 22. Rev. E. Hodg- 
kinson, Incumbent of Stainburn and Curate 
of Otley, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Jonas 
Whitaker, esq. of Greenholme, near Otley. 
——25. At Featherstone, Mr. Nichols, of 
Wakefield, bookseller, to Miss Middleton, 
of Ackton. 26. John Aitkin, esq. of 
London, merchant, to Helen-Rebecca, dau. 
of J. Young, . of Hull.——e27. At 
Islington, W. Penfold Kite, esq. to Sarah- 
Adeliza, dau. of Capt. Popplewell, of Stoke 
Newington. 29. At Bloomsbury, Louis 
Fenwicke, esq. of Langton’s Lodge, - 
to Eliza-Mary, only child of Mr. T. Wed- 
lake. Rev. D. Umpleby, M. A. to Mari- 
anne, dau. of Mr. Camidge, all of York. 
——30. Rev. Joseph Simpson, to Anne, 
widow of John Long, esq. late of Clapham. 

Lately. Rev. S.Martin, Vicar of Coleby, 
to F. E. dau. of late Theophilus Williams, 
esq. of Demerara. Rev. Philip Hering- 
ham, Rector of Chadwell St. Mary, and 
Borley, Essex, to Susanna-Jackson, only dau. 
of Rev. Godfrey Bird, Rector of Little 
Waltham. Rev. W. Richardson, M. A, 
to Mary, dau, of Rev. J. Darwell, of Camp 
Hill, Warwickshire. Rev. Samuel Lee, 
Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, to Mrs. 
Palmer of Regent-street. 

Jan. 3,1824. T. Vincent Holbeche, esq. 
to dau. of Mrs. Cox, of Kent-road, London. 
——5. J. Davies, esq. Royal Artillery, to 
Mary, dau. of late H. Hickman, esq. of 
Newnham, co. Northampton.——6. George 
Watts, esq. of Sloane-st. Chelsea, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of late Sir J. Everitt ——s. Edw. 
Reddish, esq. of Inner Temple, to Eliza, dau. 
of T. La Coste, esq. of Chertsey ——At St. 
Marylebone, Rev. James Barrow, Rector of 
Lopham, Norfolk, to Louisa, dau. of late 
Sir C. W. Malet, bart. of Wilbury-house, 
Wilts. 15. At}Lichfield, Capt.C. Warde, 
R.N. son of Gen. Warde, to Marianne, dau. 
of late Arthur-William Gregory, esq. of 


Veranda. 
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OBITUARY. 
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Gen. rae Earns or Brwocewarer. 


Oct. 21. At his seat at Ashridge, co. 
Bucks, John William Egerton, Ear! of 
Bridgewater, Viscount Brackley, co. 
Northampton, and Baron Ellesmere, of 
Ellesmere, co. Salop. 

He was the son of Jobn Lord Bishop 
of Durham by Anne-Sophia, daughter of 
Henry Grey, Duke of Kent; was born in 
1758, and being bred for the Army, en- 
tered the service Jan. 25, 1771, as a 
Cornet in the seventh Light Dragoons, 
in which regiment he was appointed 
Lieutenant, June 7, 1773, and Captain, 
May 29, 1776. He received the Brevet 
of Major, August 27, 1779; the Majo- 
rity of the twenty-second Light Dra- 
goons, Dec. 14, 1779; and that of the 
twentieth, March £3, 1781. In this year 
he married a daughter of Samuel 
Haynes, esq. by whom he had no issue. 

On the 20th of November 1782, his 
Lordship was appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the twenty-first Light Dra- 
goons, and reduced with the regiment 
June 24, 1783; in 1790, Lieut.-Col. 
7th Light Dragoons; the 12th Oct. 
1793 he received the Brevet of Colonel ; 
the 20th February 1795, that of Major- 
General; and the Ist of June 1797, was 
appointed Colonel of the 14th Light 
Dragoons. He served on the Staff in 
Ireland to May 1796, when he was 
removed to the Staff of the Eastern Dis- 
trict in England, where he continued 
till December 25, 1802. On the. 29th 
of April 1802 he received the rank of 
Lieutenant-General; and January 1, 
1812, that of General. 

Excepting the Majority of the 20th 
Light Dragoons, he purchased his dif- 
ferent regimental commissions. 

Before his accession to the Peerage, 
he sat many years in Parliament for the 
borough of Brackley, and voted in- 
variably with Administration. On the 
death of Francis, the last Duke of 
Bridgewater, the title of Duke became 
extinct ; but the Earldom of Bridge- 
water, and the title of Viscount Brack- 
ley, fell to this gentleman. The Earl of 
Bridgewater was, when be died, Colonel 
of the 14th Dragoons, Steward for the 
Ducby of Cornwall to the estates of that 
duchy in Hertfordshire, and master of 
Greatham Hospital, Durham; also F.R.S. 
On the death of the late Duke of Bridge- 
water, he succeeded to the Bucking- 
hamshire estates, the patronage of the 

Gent. Mac. January, 1824. 


borough of Brackley, and a large for- 
tune. He is said to have been the largest 
holder of Bank Stock of any man in 
Eogiand. His Lordship was much of 
an economist, and bas been able to ex- 
pend a very large sum in rebuilding the 
family-seat of Ashridge, now one of the 
most splendid mansi in England 
It is built in the Gothie style, and is 
saidto have!cost upwards of 300,000!. 
Lord Bridgewater had been long ill. By 
staying out too late on a shooting party 
with the Duke of York, one of his feet 
was so much affected by the frost, that 
at one time it was feared amputation 
would be necessary, and he actually lost 
some of histoes. He was a man of a 
quiet domestic turn, and much esteemed 
in the circle of his acquaintance. He 
was long distinguished for his love of 
the fine arts, his hospitality, and the 
employment given to the poor on his 
large estates. The title devolves on his 
brother, the Rev. F, H. Egerton, Pre- 
bendary of Durham, Rector of Whit- 
church, &c. the last male survivor of 
the Lord Ch Hor Eth re. The 
Earl of Bridgewater has left by will six 
thousand pounds per annum for ever, for 
the employ and improvement of the poor 
in the parish of Ashridge, Herts. 








Earv or Porrmore. 

Nov, 15. In Beaumont-street, Mary- 
le-bone, aged 78, the Right Hon. Wm. 
Charles Colyear, Earl of Purtmore, Vis- 
count Milsington, Lord Portmore,Black- 
ness, and Colyear, and a Baronet of 
England. He was the only surviving 
son of Charles 2d Earl of Portmore, by 
Juliana, daughter of Roger Hale, esq. 
of Halewell, co. Devon, relict of Pere- 
grine 3d Duke of Leeds, and who died 
Nov. 20, 1794. On the death of his 
father, July 4, 1785, he succeeded him 
in the titles and estates. He married 
Nov. 5, 1770, Mary Leslie, 2d daughter 
of John, 9th Ear! of Rothes, and by her, 
(who died March 21, 1799), had issue, 
Thomas Charles Colyear, Viscount Mil- 
sington, Colonel of North Lincoln Mili- 
tia; who succeeds to the title of Earl of 
Portmore; and who married the only 
ebild of the last Duke of Ancaster, 
whom he had one sun, the Hon. C. 
Colyear, a youth of high promise, (who 
died Feb. 8, 1819, at Rome, in conse- 
quence of an attack of a‘batiditti, see 
vol, ‘(LXXXIX. i. p.280), and six other 
children, 3 sons and 3 daughters. 

EAa 
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Eart or St, GERMAIN’S, 

Nov. 17. At Port Eliot, Cornwall, 
aged 63, John-Craggs Eliot, Earl of St. 
Germain’s, co.; Cornwall, and Baron. 
Eliot. He was third but eldest surviv- 
ing son of Edward-Craggs Eliot, Ist 
Lord, by Catharine, sole daughter and 
heiress of Edward Ellison, esq. of South- 
weald, co. Essex; was horn Sept. 28, 
1761; married, Sept. 8, 1790, Caroline 
Yorke, half-sister to Philip Earl of Hard- 
wicke, K.G. and by her, who died July 
26, 1818, had no issue, On the death 
of his father, Feb. 28, 1804 (who only 
survived his Lordship’s mother about 
a month) he succeeded to the titles. 
On the 30th of September 1815, his 
Lordship was advanced to the dignity of 
Earl of St.Germain’s. On the 19th of 
August 1819, he married, secondly, Har- 
riet, daughter of the Right Hon. Regi- 
nald Pole Carew ; but having no issue, 
is succeeded by his brother, the Hon. 
Wm. Eliot, Member for Liskeard. 


Lorp Cuier Baron Ricnarps. 

Nov. 11. At bis house in Great Or- 
mond-street, aged 71, Sir Richard Ri- 
chards, Lord Chief Baron. His Lordship 
had been suffering from spasmoslic at- 
tacks for a considerable period, and was 
so seriously indisposed during the last 
Circuit, that on one occasion he was 


compelled to leave the Court. Sir Henry 
Halford and Mr. Hill, who attended bis 
Lordship, had pronounced his life ex- 
tremely precarious. 

Inthe whole circle of the profession no 
man stood more high in private estima- 
tion or public respect than Sir Richard 


Richards. His peculiar urbanity and 
benevolence, which pervaded every ac- 
tion of his life, gained for him the affec- 
tionate attachment of all who had the 
happiness to share his acquaintance ; 
with him cold friendship could not ex- 
ist; his whole time was spent, when 
free from the cares of his judicial duties, 
in the exercise of philanthropy and the 
offices of social life—As a Lawyer and a 
Judge, his decisions, particularly in Ex- 
chequer cases, were sound, and built 
upon the firm basis of deep penetration. 
He fully enjoyed the friendship and con- 
fidence of the Lord Chancellor, for whom 
on several occasions he presided, under 
special commission, as Speaker of the 
House of Lords. He was appointed on 
the 4th of May 1813 Chief Justice of 
Chester. Sir Richard Richards was ap- 
pointed one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer in 1814, on the retirement of 
Sir A. Macdonald, and on the succession of 
Sir A. Thompson, as Lord Chief Baron ; 
—and in April 1817, on the death of Sir 
A. Thompson, Sir R. Richards succeeded 
him in his high office. 


Earl of St. Germains—Sir R. 


Richards—Rt, Hon. T. Steele. [Jan. 


Tue How. Mas. James Yorxe. 

Dee. 30, 1823. At Forthampton Court, 
Gloucestershire, aged 81, Mary Yorke, 
daughter of Isaac Maddox, formerly Bi- 
shop of Worcester, and widow of the 
late Hon. James Yorke, son of the first 
Earl of Hardwicke, and Bishop of Ely. 

This excellent woman was exemplary 
in the discharge of all the duties of life, 
and shewed the resignation of a Chris- 
tian under the severest domestic priva- 
tions. Her charities were unbounded. 
Numbers will have reason to lament, 
that the hand is now cold, which had so 
often been bolden out to relieve their 
distresses. It is but justice to add, that 
the ‘* unknown Friend,”’ who for years 
had contributed to the comforts of many 
poor and deserving clergymen in the 
diocese of Chester, and, probably, in 
others, was Mrs. James Yorke! 

She, alas! is no more; but she de- 
parted this life, full of faith and works: 
and is gone, as we humbly hope and 
trust, to receive, through the merits and 
mediation of Jesus Christ, her full re- 
ward in Heaven, 

Ricut Hon. Tuomas STEELE. 

The late Right Hon. Thomas Steele, 
who died Dec. 8, 1823, was eldest son of 
Thomas Steele, esq. Recorder of Chi- 
chester 1746, who died Sept. 30, 1775 ; 
was born in the year 1753, and educated 
at Westminster School, from whence he 
was elected to Cambridge in 1771. He 
became M. P. for Chichester in 1740, 
and which city he represented in every 
Parliament till the dissolution in April 
1807. By Charles the third Duke of 
Richmond he was introduced to the no- 
tice of the late Right Hon. William Pitt, 
and by the same influence appointed 
Secretary to the Treasury in conjunc- 
tion with the late Right Hon. George 
Rose, in December 1784, upon the dis- 
solution of Mr. Fox and Lord North's 
celebrated Coalition Administration. 
Both the Secretaries possessed the en- 
tire confidence and intimate friendship 
of Mr. Pitt, which continued without 
the smallest abatement till his death. 

Mr. Steele discharged the multifarious 
duties of this office, requiring no incon- 
siderable share of judgment, delicacy, 
and conciliation, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his friend and patron for more 
than six years, aseventful as any record- 
ed in English history. 

On February 13, 1791; be was ap- 
pointed (with the Earl Harrowby, then 
the Hon. Dudley Ryder) Joint Paymaster 
of the Forces, in the room of the present 
Duke of Montrose and the late Lord 
Mulgrave ; wassworn a Privy Counsellor ; 
and continued under Lord Sidmouth’s 
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administration till removed and suc- 
ceeded on June 27, 1804, by Lord Charles 
Somerset. He was likewise in 1797 ap- 
pointed by Mr. Pitt tv succeed his bro- 
ther-in-law, the Hon, Edward James 
Eliot (then lately deceased), as King’s 
Remembrancer in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, which he held to the time of 
his death. Mr. Steele married Septem- 
ber 3, 1785, Miss Lindsay, daughter of 
Sir David Lindsay, bart. and has left one 
son by her, a Lieutenant-colonel in the 
Coldstream Guards, married to the eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Manchester ; 
also two daughters, the eldest married 
to N. W. Ridley Colborne, esq. M.P. for 
Thetford, and the youngest to Henry 
John Conyers, esq. of Copt Hall, Essex. 


Gen. Barctay. 

Nov. 12, 1823. At Taunton, General 
Jobn Barclay, late of the Royal Marines. 
He was appointed, on the 15th March, 
1755, Second Lieutenant in the Royal 
Marines. He served from 1757 till 1759 
in the Mediterranean, and was present, 
in 1760, at the siege of Belleisle. He 
was subsequently employed on an expe- 
dition to the coast of Africa; was pre- 
sent at the first relief of Gibraltar, at 
the attacks of Red Bank and Mud Forts, 
in the Delaware, at the capture of the 
Spanish fleet, under Admiral Langara, 
and at the taking of Admiral de Grasse, 
in the West Indies. —His commission as 
First Lieutenant, was dated the 12th 
July, 1756; as Captain, 14th October, 
1762; as Major, by brevet, 19th August, 
1777; and Lieutenant-colonel, 19th Fe- 
bruary, 1783. He was appointed Major 
in his corps the 24th Dez. 1791; Colonel, 
by brevet, Ist March, 1794; Lieute- 
nant-colonel in Marines, the 29th Octo- 
ber, 1794; Second Colonel Command- 
ant, Ist of February 1798; Colonel 
Commandant, 2ist December, 1803; 
and Resident Colonel Commandant, the 
24th September, 1806. He received the 
rank of Major-Gen. on the 3rd of May, 
1796; of Lieutenant-General, 25th Sep- 
tember, 1803 ; and of General, 4th June, 
1813.—General Barclay was placed on 
the retired list, the 28th April, 1814. 

General Barclay’s son is a Colonel in 
the Army, and in the command of the 
55th regiment, on service in India, 


GEN. ROBERTS. 

Nov. 30. At Brussels, of an inflam- 
mation of the chest arising from a neg- 
lected cold, in his 75th year, General 
Thomas Roberts, formerly of Bradenham 
College, Bucks. He was in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect health within a week of 
his decease—General Roberts, who had 
made Brussels his residence for several 
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years past, was universally esteemed for 
the urbanity of his manners, his social 
qualities, and his kind and generous dis- 
position. He entéred the Army in 1771, 
as a Cornet iw the Horse Guards. In 
1773, being desirous of active employ- 
ment, he negociated the purchase of a 
Company in the 38th Foot, in which he 
did not however succeed. In 1780, he 
obtained a troop in the Horse Guards. 
Iu 1794 he effected an exchange into 
the Line ; anda large force being im- 
mediately required for Foreign Service, 
he suggested to Mr. Pitt, that the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the manufacturing 
towns should be invited to promote the 
Recruiting Service in the places under 
their influence. The idea being adopted, 
10,000 men were shortly raised ; 2000 
of which were recruited by this officer, 
and formed into the 11lth Foot, of 
which he was appointed Colonel. In the 
course of a year, the 111th was drafted 
into the 99th, and Colonel Roberts was 
placed upon half-pay. On the 18th of 
June 1798 he was made a Major-Gene- 
ral; and in 1804 was appointed to the 
Home Staff. In 1805 he was appointed 
Lieut.-Gen. ; and in June 1814 General. 


CoLonet BUCKLAND. 

Lately. Colonel John Buckland, half- 
pay 53rd Foot. This officer was ap- 
pointed Ensign 53rd Foot, June 14, 
1786 ; Lieutenant, February 18, 1793 ; 
Captain, October 22, 1794; and Major, 
in the same corps, January 7, 1801. 
He received the Brevet of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, April 25, 1801; was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel, June 13, 1811, and 
June 4, 1814, Colonel inthe Army. He 
first served in Quebec, and the Back 
Settlements in North America; next the 
campaign in Flanders ; then went to the 
West Indies, and was at the reduction 
of St. Lucie, St. Vincent’s, and Trinidad. 
From 1805 to 1815 he served in India. . 


COLONEL ANDERSON. 

Lately. Colonel Henry Anderson, of 
Royal Marines. He was appointed First 
Lieutenant, Royal Marines, October 8, 
1772; Captain, December 19, 17785 
Major in the army, March 1, 1794; 
Lieut.-colonel in the army, January 1, 
1798; Major and Capt. Royal Marines, 
February 1, following; Colonel in the 
army, and Col, Commandant in second, 
in the Royal Marines, December 21, 
1803 ; and Col. Commandant, September 
24, 1806. In 1809 he was allowed to re- 
tire on fullpay. 


Lapy Bucuan Hepsurn, 
Nov. 16. At Smeaton, Lady Buchan 
Hepburn, 2nd wife and widow of Sir Geo. 
Buchan 
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Buchan Hepburn, bt. one of the Barons 
of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. 
She was Margareta-Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of Zacharias Beck, of Saxe Gotha, 
esq. relict of that gallant officer, Briga- 
dier-general Fraser, who fell bravely at 
the battle of Saratoga in North America. 
She married April 19, 178! George, B. 
Hepburn, who had succeeded in 1764, 
on the death of his unele, George Hep- 
burn, of Smeaton, as heir line of that 
ancient family, to the Barony of Smeaton 
Hepburn, andin consequence assamed 
the name and arms of Hepborn. He 
was created a baronet, Dec. 27, 1814 
(see vol. rxxx1Vv. ii. 672,); and died July 
3, 1819. (see vol. LXXXIX. ii. 91.) 





Lapy Caro.inE PENNANT. 

Jan. 10. In Hyde Park Terrace, Cum- 
berland-gate, the Right Hon. the Lady 
Caroline Pennant, only surviving daugh- 
ter of George the fourth Dake of Marl- 
borough and Lady Susan Stewart his 
wife, daughter of the late, and sister of 
the present Earl of Galloway, K. T. 

Her Ladyship was born December 10, 
1798, and was married on June 2], 
1822, tu David Pennant, jun. esq. of 
Downing, co. Flint (and grandson of 
Thomas Pennant, esq. F.R.S. the cele- 
brated Naturalist, Topographer, and 
Traveller), by whom she has left issue a 
daughter, born in December last. 

Educated with exemplary care, under 
the superintendance of her amiable 
mother, to the highest station in soci- 
ety she united every attractive and fe- 
minine virtue which best adorns it ; and 
if universal charity, unaffected humi- 
lity, and truly Christian piety, are pass- 
ports to the “* joys of Heaven,”’ to her 
afflicted Parent and Husband this conso- 
lation remains, *‘ She has not lived in 
vain.” 

Her remains were removed on Janu- 
ary 17th, for interment in the family 
vault at Whiteford, near Holywell, in 
Flintshire. 





Rev. Kevsatt Prescor. 

Dec. 15. At Stockport, in the county 
of Chester, in the 36th year of his age, 
the Rev. Kelsall Prescot, second son of 
the late worthy and much lamented 
Rector of that extensive parish. 

The Rev. Kelsall Prescot was born at 
Stockport, passed through the ordinary 
course of classical education, was ad- 
mitted in 1805 a scholar of Brazennose 
College, Oxford, and in the usual time 
obtained his degree with academical dis- 
tinction. Ina fe. ~ears afterwards he 
was admitted into holy orders, and 
assisted his father in the spiritual super- 
intendence of his extensive and popu- 
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lous parish. Long hefore this, however, 
he had viewed with sorrow and anxiety 
the deplorable condition of the working 
classes, and had resolved to exert him- 
self in the attempt to ameliorate it. 
Those whose experience has not made 
them conversant with the manners of 
the people in a manufacturing district, 
can searcely appreciate the almost heroic 
zeal of one who undertakes a task like 
this. But he was not daunted by the 
difficulties of the work. Opposition 
could not quench his zeal, nor disap- 
pointment damp his energies. His first 
care was to establish a Sunday-school 
for the instraetion of the young in their 
religious duties, and in the principles of 
the Established Chureh. He could not 
behold without regret thousands of the 
younger population wandering in the 
darkness of ignorance, and polluted 
with the grossest vice; nor could his 
zeal for that Church, of which he was a 
minister, endure, what to him appeared 
but “in the next degree,’’ that they 
should be seduced by active sectar- 
ists, and tossed about by the gusts 
of fanaticism. Under his auspices and 
superintendence the schools attached to 
the Establishment, which then afforeed 
instruction to abowt 50 children, soon 
numbered on their books 3000. From 
the year 1810 unto the time of bis death 
he continued always their principal, and 
latterly their only support. Nor was his 
eare confined to publie instruction. In 
private also, by admonition, by exhorta- 
tien, by entreaty, by example, by every 
means that zeal and affection could sug- 
gest, he endeavoured to reclaim the 
vicious, to confirm the good, and lead 
his flock into the way of peace and sal- 
vation. He attended the bed of sickness, 
awakened the hardened sinner, and con- 
soled the dying penitent. Neither busi- 
ness nor pleasure was permitted to in- 
terrupt these holy employments, 





** For in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt 
for all.” 


Nor was he less ful to minister, 
perhaps even beyond his means, to the 
temporal wants of the afflicted. His 
unsuspecting goodness rendered him 
liable to the practices of imposture, but 
with him the rule of conduct was to 
satisfy his own conscience, and to leave 
nu cause for self-reproach. 

Fur some years past the sphere of his 
exertions bad been enlarged. He was 
called to the ministry of a church in the 
vicinity of Stockport. But whilst he 
discharged with more than scrupulous 
fidelity the new duties which had thus 
devolved upon him he did not discon- 

tinue 
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tinue those labours which had occupied 
him before. In the midst of this truly 
Christian career of active piety, he was 
suddenly cut off by a fever in the brain, 
and then the usefulness of his life re- 
ceived a public and unfading testimony 
from the universal mourning with which 
the sad intelligence of his death was 
received, 

At his funeral, although studiously 
private, about 700 children of the work- 
ing class spontaneously attended, most 
of them clad in the babiliments of sor- 
row, and evineing by their tears their 
sense of the irreparable loss they had 
sustained. Crowds of people pressed to 
view his grave, and pay the last tribute 
of affection to the mortal remains of 
their benefactor and friend. The whole 
population mourned. His own imme- 
diate Congregation instantly entered 
into a liberal subscription for the erec- 
tion of a monument to his memory, and 
a general eagerness is displayed to ho- 
nour in his death the man who was 
esteemed and beloved in his life. 

In his private relations the subject of 
our memoir sbewed himself a dutiful 
son, an affectionate brother, anda faithful 
friend. Many are the acts of beneficence 
and generosity which he performed, 
studiously concealed by himself, and 
known only to the objects of his bounty. 





Lapy SuLivan. 

Nov.13, At Clifton, Lady Sulivan, 
relict of the Jate Sir Benjamin Sulivan. 
She was daughter of Admiral Sir Digby 
Dent, kt. and was married to Sir Benj. 
Sulivan, kt. one of the Puisne Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Madras. 


Sik Pyers Mostyn, Bart. 

Oct.29. At Talacre, co. Flint, Sir Pyers 
Mostyn, bart. of Talacre. He was a 
Roman Catholic, and the younger branch 
of the illustrious family uf Mostyn; the 
two brothers having been created Baro- 
nets by Charles II. 

Pennant records, that this family trace 
their immediate descent from Tudor 
Trevor, and the present Sir Thomas 
Mostyn, of Mostyn, is in possession of 
the ancient seat of this celebrated Prince, 
near Llangollen, by direct desceut ; pos- 
sessing also at this time the identical 
sword with which the Earl of Richmond, 
afterwards King Henry VII. fought and 
eonquered in Bosworth field, where the 
Lord of Mostyn had attended his rela- 
tive Richmond, and when solicited to 
follow him to Court, made this reply 
from the Scriptures : 

* | dwell among mine own brethren.” 





He was eldest son of Sir Edward 5th 
Baronet, by Barbara, daughter and 
heiress of Sir George Brown, bart. by 
Barbara, daughter of Edward Henry 
Lee, Ist Earl of Lichfield; was born Dee. 
23, 1749 ; sueceeded his father, in March 
1755 ; married in 1780 Barbara Slaugh- 
ter, of Ingatestone, co. Essex, and 
her, who died Oct. 2, 1815, had issue 
one son, Edward, who succeeds him. His 
mother married, secondly, Edward Gore, 
esq. and bad issue W. Gore Langton, esq. 
M. P. and the Rev. Charles Gore. 

Sir Pyers Mostyn died enormously 
rich, the personalty being sworn to be 
under 300,00C/. and the duty paid to 
Government was 5,6254 





Sik Josern Zamir. 

Lately. Sir Joseph Zammit, a Mal- 
tese, Knight of the Order of St. Michael 
and George (being the first Order re- 
cently conferred by the Maltese Govern- 
ment for the encouragement of legal ta- 
lents), Chief Judge of Malta.. All the 
Government officers and merchants were 
invited to the funeral. Sir Joseph being 
the first of the new Order that has died 
since its creation, the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, who attended the funeral, order- 
ed all the Crosses, &c. to be buried with 
him. The Bishop of Malta had previ- 
ously sent word, that the Order not 
having been yet approved by the Court 
of Rome, he would not permit them to 
be carried with the body. A long cor- 
respondence has, in consequence, been 
entered into between the Bishop and the 
Governor on the subject ; and the re- 
sult has been that the question is now 
referred to Rome. In the mean time 
two of the Judges have resigned the 
Order, perceiving that the Church dis- 
approves them. 





Miss Batts. 

Dec... At Havering-atte-Bower, Es- 
sex, aged 63, Miss Elizabeth Balls, who 
will be long remembered in that retired 
hamlet and its neighbourhood for her 
very extraordinary eccentricity of cha- 
racter. Her father was a respectable 
farmer at Hemel Hempsted, where she 
was born, She inbabited a cottage near 
Havering Green, which was her own 
property, where she passed the greater 
part of her life with no human creature, 
but constantly sharing her pittance with 
a herd of from 20 to 50 goats, 2 sheep, 
a number of fowls, a French dog, and 2 
or 3 cats. From such inmates, as might 
be expected, the cottage became con- 
stantly so filthy, as to be inaccessible to 
any one but the whimsical owner. Her 
cottage had been originally handsomely 
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furnished, but the straw and dung had 
so accumulated, that her furniture were 
mostly useless, it being only near the 
fire-place that it was possible to stand 
upright. Curiesity, however, brought 
to the outer rails of her little court- 
yard continual visitors, to. whom she 
would kindly come out, and hold a con- 
versation about her “ dear children” the 
goats (whom she would call about her) ; 
and on general subjects would talk very 
rationally. In short she was one of the 
Lions in the neighbourhood; and scarce- 
ly any one came to Havering-atte-Bower 
without calling at her door. One day 
in particular a lady of quality took 
several of her friends to see the strange 
sight ; and tauntingly asked Miss 
Balls ‘* where was her library ;” the old 
woman stept in her cottage, and return- 
ing with a bible in her hand, said firmly, 
** this, madam, is my library ; I hope it 
is also your Ladyship’s.” 

She kept a poney, to which she at- 
tended herself, it never doing any 
work but conveying her to and from 
London every half year, to receive her 
dividends ; and going in a little cart, in 
which she drove herself to Romford to 
purchase hay for her goats. 

One very wet summer she seriously 
inconvenicneed her finances by purchas- 
ing a quantity of fresh-mown grass, 
which she intended to make into hay 
in her orchard. But the skies were un- 
propitious to her wel]-meant endeavours; 
for shower succeeded shower, faster than 
her single bands could turn the grass to 
dry it again ; which was finally never 
made into hay, but passed at once into 
dung. For the cost of this very unfor- 
tunate grass Miss Balls was afterwards 
arrested, and put into Chelmsford gaol. 

She was of the middle stature, with a 
fair pale complexion, and a weak voice ; 
her manners were mild, without any of 
that vulgarity or ferocity, to be expected 
from a person entirely domesticated 
with brute animals. It is said, that a 
disappointment in her affections, either 
from the death or defection of her lover, 
was the original cause of this whim- 
sical conduct and seclusion from all 
human society. She possessed an in- 
come of nearly 1501, a year. Some 
years since her cottage was rifled by 
thieves, and whilst one of them was 
holding her down on the bed, she ima- 
gined it was one of her favourite goats 
that had leaped on her. 

Of her dress, which was always squalid 
in the extreme, a good idea may be 
formed from “a striking likeness of 
Miss Balls, taken lately from the life by 
J. Deare,’’ and published in a half-sheet 
lithographic print. 


Joun Wison, Eso. 

Dec. 26, At his house in Chigwell- 
Street, at the advanced age of 86, John 
Wilson, esq. He was never married, and 
has left but few relatives to lament the 
loss of his association and liberality. He 
was of the Society of Friends; but he 
was a kind friend to all who knew him; 
of gentle and unobtrusive manners, yet 
firm in his principle of unshaken inte- 
grity and truth; of pure mind and pious 
disposition, be may be said to have ex- 
emplified the Christian character, acting 
always upon the conviction that the sa- 
cred records of Divine Revelation con- 
tain ‘the high example of righteousness 
and peace in the present life, and of eter- 
nal felicity in the life to come. His cha- 
ritable temper was proved by his readi- 
ness to relieve distress, when it pre- 
sented a well-founded plea for his bene- 
volence. We have also recognized his 
more public acts of charity in some of the 
Institutions of this Metropolis: he was 
a Governor and Member of the Commit- 
tee of the Hospital for the Small-pox 
and for Vaccination, and a generous con- 
tributor to it on several occasions. He 
was, during many years past, Treasurer 
of, and a very kind benefactor to, the City 
of London Lying-in Hospital, to which 
he, by his frequent attendance, rendered 
very essential services, in promoting its 
beneficent designs. We cannot enume- 
rate the others to which his benevolence 
was alike afforded. He had, until within a 
few years of his decease, attended Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house as an underwriter, of which 
house he was the oldest member, and 
had been so several years previous to its 
removal from Lombard-street to the 
Royal Exchange. In looking so far back 
to these early associations, it may be 
said that most, if not all, of his intimate 
friends, have gradually gone before him ; 
but not leaving him either friendless or 
forlorn, for his name and his virtues en- 
deared him to many who had succeeded 
to his acquaintance. He had, through 
his protracted life, been blessed with 
even but not vigorous health or strength; 
with even but never elevated spirits ; 
cheerful in all bis familiar associations, 
but never prominent; and, as he ad- 
vanced in life, his natural gentleness ac- 
quired a passive sweetness, that became 
a pleasing ornament in his old age: but 
this tranquillity of temper, as it never 
forsook him in his latter days, contri- 
buted to cheer his mind, and to accom- 
pany his many solitary hours, during the 
last few years of his life, when he became 
incapable of mixing in the world, and 
preferred the retirement of private life, 
and the silence of his own apartment. 
At the close of his earthly existence it 
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protected him from discontent or mur- 
mur at the increase of his infirmi- 
ties. About a week previous to his 
death he was stricken with palsy on one 
side while lying in his bed; his usual 
articulation then became very imperfect, 
and he gradually sunk out of life, with- 
out one symptom of bodily pain, or dis- 
satisfaction of mind. He now rests from 
his labours, but his works do follow 
him! A. H. 


Rosert Raynsrorp, Eso. 

Lately, in Queen-square, Rob. Rayns- 
ford, esq. Chief Magistrate of the Police- 
office, Queen-square. Mr. Raynsford 
had been in a declining state of health 
for some time past; but he was not in- 
capable of attending his magisterial du- 
ties till within the last fortnight, since 
which he has been entirely confined to 
his bed, in consequence of a confirmed 
stricture, which baffled the skill of the 
faculty. Mr. Raynsford had acted for 
many years at Shadwell Office, and from 
thence was removed to Hatton-garden, 
and lastly to Queen-square, where his 
valuable labours terminated. He was 
highly respected by all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. He was 
between sixty and seventy years of age, 
and has left a widow, but no family. 


James Henry Leicu, Eso. 

Oct. 28. At his seat, Stoneleigh-abbey, 
Warwickshire, James Henry Leigh, esq. 
Mr. Leigh had retired to rest on the 
evening of the 27th, apparently in per- 
fectly good health, and on the following 
morning was found dead in his bed. He 
was the only son of Jobn Leigh, esq. by 
Lady Caroline Brydges, daughter of 
Harry, and sister of James last Duke 
of Chandos. A large family are left 
to deplore the loss of a man who, 
from the excellence of his private life, 
the extent of his charities, and his uni- 
versal philanthropy, will long be em- 
balmed in the recollection of a numer- 
ous circle of friends. Mr. Leigh sat last 
in Parliament for the city of Winchester. 
He first sat in Parliament for Marlbo- 
rough, co. Wilts, in conjunction with 
Lord Bruce, whose family long possessed 
great influence in that borough. His 
estates, which descend to his son Chan- 
dos Leigh, are very extensive. 


Maurice Quit, Esq. 

Aug.l5. At bis Quarters in the New 
Barracks, Cork, Maurice Quill, esq. Sur- 
geon of thelst Veteran Garrison Battalion. 
Mr. Quill was a native of Tralee, the 
capital of ‘the kingdom of Kerry,”’ as 
it is called in-Ireland. He was appointed 
assistant-surgeon of the 31st foot about 
the year 1607 or 1808, and followed that 
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regiment to Portugal in 1809. Maurice 
Quill was one of the finest specimens of 
the Irish character that has appeared in 
our day. He possessed and displayed, in 
an extraordinary degree, all the wit, hu- 
mour, eccentricity, and talent for badi- 
nage, that distinguish his countrymen. 
To the originality of his conceptions, the 
address of his remarks, and the strange- 
ness of his phraseology, the richness and 
and purity of his brogwe gave peculiar 
picquancy. He loved ease, good living, 
and society—to want the latter required 
him to be placed in a desert. He was 
witty, and addicted to badinage; but 
the shafts of his wit were not barbed, 
nor were his personal allusions rendered 
unpleasant by the slightest touch or 
tinge of ill-nature or offensive coarseness. 
He wes brave, but affected cowardice ; 
and gave such whimsical expression to 
his assumed fear as provoked laughter 
in the hottest engagement; of this his 
conduct at “the bloody fight of Albu- 
era” will be a sufficient example. Col. 
Duckworth ordered the regiment to form 
in square, in the centre of which he dis- 
covered Maurice, shaking from head to 
foot with well-dissembled terrors; when 
the following conversation took place 
between them : This is no place for you, 
Mr. Maurice.”” “ By J—s, Colonel, I 
was just thinking so. I wish to the 
Holy Father that the greatest rascal in 
Ireland was kicking me up Dame-street *, 
and that even though every friend | have 
in the world were looking at him.’’ 
Finding it impossible to break the square 
formed by the 31st, the enemy’s cavalry, 
having sustained great loss, retired ; 
when, ordering his regiment to deploy, 
“ Fall in/” said the Colonel, “Fall out/’’ 
said Maurice, and scampered off; but 
hearing that a captain of the 3ist was 
severely wounded, he returned into fire, 
and dressed him. He had just finished 
this operation, when a 12-pound shot 
struck the ground close to them, and 
covered Maurice and his patient with 
earth. “By J—s there’s more where 
that came from!" said Maurice, and 
again took to his heels. Of his profes- 
sional abilities we know nothing. That 
they were not held in high estimation, 
would appear from the fact of his having 
“lacked promotion” during the whole 
of the Peninsular campaigns. That he 
himself despaired of advancement, af- 
ter the termination of the war, is ob- 
vious, from his reply to a friend who 
asked him what rank he held: “ Why, 
I have been thirteen years an as- 
sistant-surgeon, and with the blessing 
of God — that is, if I live and behave my- 


* The Bond-street of Dublin. 
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self, I shall be one for thirteen years 
more.” We feel some degree of pleasure 
in observing, by the notice of his death, 
that this prophecy had been falsified, 
and that he had been promoted to the 
rank of full surgeon. Mr. Quill died 
young; he must have been under forty 

of age. Of him it might be truly 


said that he possessed — 
“ Spirits o’erflowing—wit that did ne’er 
offend ; [friend.”’ 


He gain’d no enemy, and he lost no 


And the tear of many a veteran will fall 
when he shall hear that poor Maurice 
Quill is no more. New Times. 


Watter Pye, Eso. 

Jan. 9. In Caermarthen-street, Bed- 
ford-square, aged 72, Walter Pye, esq. 
Barrister-at-law, the senior on the list of 
Commissioners of Bankrupts, and Chaff- 
wax to the Lord Chancellor. He was 
of a highly-respectable family, who came 
into England with the Conqueror, and 
were seated originally in Herefordshire, 
but afterwards at Faringdon, in Berk- 
shire. His great-great-grandfather, Sir 
Robert Pye, was Auditor of the Exche- 
quer to James I.; and his son, Sir Robert 
Pye, married Aune, eldest daughter of 
the patriot John Hampden; from whom 
the late Mr. Walter Pye was conse- 
quently descended. His father, Henry 
Pye, esq. was elected M. P. for Berkshire 
no less than five times without opposi- 
tion. He died in 1766, just as his eldest 
son, the late Henry James Pye, esq. 
became of age. His widow survived 
him forty years. This last gentleman 
injured his fortune so materially, in a 
contested election for Berkshire, in 1784, 
that he was obliged to sell his paternal 
estate. He afterwards was appointed 
Poet Laureate, and a Police Magistrate 
for Westminster. A memoir of the Poet 
Laureate, with anecdotes of his family, 
will be found in vol. LXXx111. ii. p, 293. 








Marco Botzari. 

Aug.9. Marco Botzari, the Achilles 
of the modern Greeks,—the Achilles ia 
all things but his invulnerability. 

Marco Botzari was the son of the cele- 
brated Kitzo Botzari, a member of one 
of the principal families of Sulei, and a 
bead of his tribe during their long war 
with the late Ali Pacha. When this war 
was terminated, by the fall of Sulei into 
the hands of the Pacha, Kitzo Botzari 
retired to the Jonian Islands; but Mar- 
eo, the subject of this notice, remained 
in Albania, with several other mem- 
bers of his family, and lived for some 
time in the most entire obscurity. 
During this period, no circumstances 


(an. 


oecurring to eall forth any particular 
traits of character, nothing was moted of 
bim but that he was a young man of 
great personal courage, and with high 
notions of justice and henour. A trifling 
anecdote will best illustrate bis views on 
the latter points. A particular friend 
of Marco was playing at cards with two 
persons who were in the service of Ali 
Pacha, at the time the latter was at Pre- 
vesa; and this friend, in conjunction 
with one of the other players, had con- 
trived to mark the ecards, and thus make 
acertaintyof winning the third. But Mar- 
co, who was present, and observed what 
had been done, openly noticed it, saying, 
** There is no true victory, friend, 
but that which is gained by fair skill 
and open courage.” 

It was at the time Ali Pacha was re- 
duced to the last extremity, when be- 
sieged in Joannina (in the latter end of 
the year 1820), that Marco Botzari first 
began to distinguish himself as a warlike 
leader of his countrymen, the Suliotes. 
At this epoch the Suliotes had leagued 
themselves with Ismael Pacha, the suc- 
cessor of the deposed Ali, in the hope of 
recovering their country which the latter 
had taken from them. In this league, 
under the command of his uncle Noto 
Botzari, Chief Head of the Suliote Tribe. 
Marco led several bold and successive 
attacks against the troops of Ali—chas- 
ing them to the very gates of the fortress 
of Joannina. This league, however, was 
almost immediately broken, on the dis- 
covery that Ismael Pacha, jealous of the 
Suliotes onee more gaining any head in 
Greece, had actually employed a compa- 
ny of his Albanian troops to take the 
field in the rear of the little tribe of 
Sulei, for the purpose, if possible, of ex- 
tirpating them altogether. 

On the discovery of this perfidy, the 
Suliotes made common cause with Ali 
Pacha against the Turks; and in this 
league Marco displayed, from time to 
time, the most conspicuous military ta- 
lents, and became the terror of all the 
Pachas, and of the Albanians. On one 
occasion, in particular, with a little troop 
of about thirty followers alone, he suc- 
ceeded in dislodging Hassan Pacha of 
Negroponte, from the village of Strivina, 
in the plain of Arta. On another oc- 
casion, with a very inferior force, he 
defeated and took prisoner a Bey of Gre- 
garia, at the foot of some mountains 
near Joannina. 

Again, when the town of Arta was oc- 
cupied by the expedition, consisting of 
mixed troops, Greeks, and Mahomedan 
Albanians, who were acting for Ali Pa- 
cha, Marco, with a littletroop of twenty- 
five men only, night after night — 
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the fortified dwelling of Combotti, which 
is a place of great strength, and in which 
were posted the Hosnadar (treasurer) of 
Chourschid Pacha, and Soultzo Kersca, 
with two hundred men ; and not a night 
passed that the enemy did not lose seve- 
ral men, either by the boldness and sud- 
denness of his attacks, or by his dex- 
terity in picking them out with his 
musket through the windows and otber 
accessible points of the place. Twice, 
also, he set fire to the building; and 
had nearly succeeded in mining and 
blowing it up. 

On the defection of the Mahomedan 
Albanians at Arta, which happened 
shortly after this, he retired with his 
countrymen to the mountains of Sulei. 

At the period now alluded to, the dis- 
tinguished talents and reputation of 
Marco Botzari bad acquired for him the 
particular notice of Prince Mavrocor- 
dato, and the uses to which he applied 
the influence which these gave him im- 
mediately cemented a friendship be- 
tween the two leaders; and at the time 
that the general rising of the Greeks 
against their Turkish oppressors took 
place, Marco was the first to submit 
himself to the regular Government that 
was formed, and to use his almost re- 
sistless influence with his countrymen 
to induce them to follow his example. 
When it is considered that Marco was 
(unlike his brother Constantine) an en- 
tirely uneducated man; in the flower 

and heat of his youth; at the summit 
of a well-earned fame; and with un- 
bounded influence over the sentiments 
and conduct of bis countrymen; his 
thus laying aside all personal and am- 
bitious views, and submitting himself 
wholly and unconditionally to a newly- 
formed Government—seeking and de- 
siring to hold no higher station in it 
than that of an humble agent in fulfill- 
ing its plans fur achieving the liberties 
of his country—evinces a self-devotion 
and simplicity of character rarely to be 
met with under circumstances which 
might seem more likely to call it forth. - 
When Sulei was invested by a formi- 
dable Turkish force, and every avenue 
of entrance or escape was shut up, Mar- 
co, who was there, contrived, with a 
very few of his countrymen, to effect a 
passage through the Turkish camp, and 
to reach Messolongio; where, after ha- 
ving collected more troops, he took up 
a position at Plaka, and the memorable 
battle fought on that spot testified his 
extraordinary skill, valour, and devo- 
tion. He fought sword in hand for a 
great length of time against a party of 
Mahomedan Albanians; when, after 
Gent. Mac. January, 1824. 
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having killed several of their officers, 
and been himself severely wounded, he 
lost his horse and baggage, and was a- 
gain compelled to retire to Messolongio. 

When the Suliotes afterwards made 
terms with their besiegers, he was at 
Messolongio ; and though, aware of the 
critical situation in which they were 
placed, he did not disapprove of their 
resolution to submit themselves condi- 
tionally to their enemies, yet he refused 
to follow their example and retire with 
them, as he might bave done with ho- 
nour, but resolved to remain with Prince 
Mavrocordato, conscious that if he had 
left him, be would have lost that most 
efficient support which he derived from 
the opinions of bis fellow-countrymen as 
to the state of their cause, and that the 
edifice of liberty, which seemed to be just 
rising from its foundation, cemented by 
the blvod of his fellow-soldiers, would 
again fall to pieces and go to nought. 
He therefore sent away his family to 
Ancona to avoid the importunities which 
they were urging upon him, and linked 
himself, for better for worse, to the for- 
tunes of Mavrocordato and his suffering 
country. 

The most successful, distinguished, 
and important epoch of Marco's exploits, 
was that which included the siege and 
storming of Messolongio by the Turks. 
At this period, when the town was in- 
vested on all sides by a Turkish army of 
15,000 men, he still kept possession of 
the weak outskirts (for they do not de- 
serve the name of fortifications), in com- 
pany with bis friend Mavrocordato, and 
with a body of no more than 300 men— 
both of them determining to perish in 
the ruins of the town rather than wil- 
lingly abandon it. And it may, perbaps, 
be attributed to this determination, that 
the cause of Greece at present bears an 
aspect of hope instead of despair. In 
this campaign, with the aid of some 
slight reinforcements, they occasioned 
the Turks a loss of 3,000 men, and fi- 
nally saved the town. This latter event 
was effected purely by a piece of personal 
valour and conduct on the part of Marco 
Botzari. The Turkish troops had as- 
saulted Messolongio, and actually gained 
possession of the outposts of the town, 
overpowering for atime the chief body 
of troops under the command of Botzari, 
and compelling them to retire to the 

shore, and endeavour to escape in their 
boats, &c. Marco was compelled to fol- 
low them in this extremity ; but he de- 
termined to make one gallant effort to 
rally them, which entirely succeeded, 
While they were retiring precipitately, 
he rushed in among them, flourishing 
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his sword, and shouting Hurras! and 
gave them to believe that their fellows 
had routed the Turks, and that they 
were flinging themselves from the walls 
into the ditch. His troops rallied at 
these sounds; he again placed himself 
at their head, and Jed them unexpectedly 
on the enemy, and the place was finally 
abandoned by the Turks, leaving behind 
them an immense booty in artillery, 
@mmunition, and baggage of great value. 

Botzari was in no instance known to 
avail himself even of the fair spoils that 
were taken from the enemy, but suf- 
fered them all to be divided among his 
men; with whom, however, he invari- 
ably shared all the dangers and hard- 
ships of the campaign, being neither 
armed, attired, or fed in any way differ- 
ent from them. It is also well known 
that he has in many cases refused large 
bribes offered bim by the enemy, if he 
would retire into the lonian Islands. 
Once, in particular, at Messvlongio, five 
hundred purses * were offered to him if 
he would quit the place. The person 
from whose lips these notices of bis life 
are collected was informed of the above 
through an unquestionable channel. 

But the most prominent and striking 
ilustration that can be offered of the 
pure patrivtism that actuated Botzan in 
all his views, is perhaps to be found in 
the following fact: the father of Marco 
(Kitzo Botzari) was extremely obnoxious 
to Ali Pacha, on acevant of his being 
one of the heads of the Suliote tribes, 
against which Ali had so long made war. 
It was mentioned, in the commence- 
ment of this paper, that, on the fall of 
Sulei into the hands of Ali, Kitzo Botza- 
ri retired into the Ionian Islands. Short- 
ly after this period, Ali made several 
underhand attempts on the life of Kitzo, 
one of which at last succeeded. Having 
Occasion to leave the Islands and come 
to Arta, he was there privately shot 
by an agent of Ali. At the time the 
Greeks first rose on their oppressors, 
this agent in the death of Mareo’s fa- 
ther (one Capitan Gogo, of Tzumeska) 
was considered as an important aid to 
the cause, but he was reluctant to come 
forward in conjunction with Marco, 
knowing that the latter was aware of 
the part he had taken (by the order of 
Ali) in the death of his father. But 
Marco voluntarily sought an interview 
with this person, in which he assured 
him that this was an epoch at which he 
had thought it necessary to dismiss from 
his breast all passions but the love of 
country; and he urged him to do the 
same; adding, “It was nut you who 





* A purse is about 500 Turkish pi- 
astres, or about 10/. sterling. 
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killed my father, it was Ali.” And he 
actually endeavoured to bring about a 
marriage between some branches of 
their respective families, in order to 
strengthen the bond of union which he 
wished to exist between them on this 
occasion. 

Only one more anecdote will be added, 
in illustration of the personal coolness 
and intrepidity of this distinguished 
chieftain. The relator of the foregoing 
was one day dining at the head-quarters 
of Marco's uncle, at Arta; and after 
dinner he was walking alone in the town 
with Marco, when several balls from the 
Turkish batteries fell at a very short 
distance from them. While the relator, 
who is no soldier, was endeavouring to 
conceal his sense of the danger that 
seemed to surround them, Marco ob- 
served, laughingly, and pointing to the 
balls, ** You see, these are the only kind 
of apples the Turks would send us for a 
dessert.” 

lu the neighbourhood of Valto, the 
Greeks had again assembled in consider- 
able force, made a most determined re- 
sistance, and compelled the invaders to 
take the direction of Carpanesi. The 
Suhotes, having marched upon this place 
in the end of July, under the command 
of their iliustrious cbief, Marco Botzari, 
and having been joined by otber chiefs 
as they advanced, came up with the 
barbarians on the evening of the 8th of 
August ; and on the next morning, by 
one of those daring movements for which 
this nation of Christians has always been 
so justly celebrated, they gained a great 
victory over the Turkish army. During 
this memorable engagement, Marco Bot- 
zari placed bimself at the head of four 
hundred of his countrymen, penetrated 
to the centre of a column of five thou- 
sand of the enemy, and by his example 
infused the greatest confidence into his 
small but determined phalanx of Suliotes, 
He was severely wounded in the groin, 
but concealed his situation until, in the 
heat of the action, be received a mus- 
ket-ball in the head, and instantly fell. 

Another account states, that Marco 
Botzari penetrated to the tent of the Pa- 
cha himself, whom he slew, but was 
wounded by a black servant, faithful to 
the Pacha, while he was exhibiting the 
head tv his soldiers. 

Mareo Botzari was, at the period of 
his death, not more than thirty or thirty- 
one years of age, stout, but of low sta- 
ture, with extremely fine bright black 
eyes, dark complexion, and a counte- 
nance finely animated and expressive. 
His arms consisted of a musket, a sabre, 
and a Turkish knife, and one small pis- 
tol of extremely inferior quality. 

CLERGY 
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CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 
Oct.7. Aged 24, at Clonfineen, in the 
county of Roscommon, of a typhus fever, 


which he caught while in the discharge of 


his pastoral duties, the Rev. Richard Pren- 
dergast, Roman Catholic Curate of the pa- 
rishes of Templetogher and Buynagh. 

Oct. 17. At York, aged 63, the Rev, 
George De Smith Kelly, M.A. Prebendary 
of Ampleford, one of the Canons Residen- 
tiary of the Cathedral Church of York, a 
Prebendary in the Collegiate Church of 
Southwell, aduiendinn, Vicar of 
Wirksworth, Rector of Kirk Ireton, in the 
county of Derby, and Vicar of Featherston, 
co. York. He was of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, M.A. Dec. 8, 1787; and was presented 
by that College in 1798 to the living of 
Featherston. In 1802 he was elected one 
of the Canons Residentiary and Prebendary 
of Ampleford in York Cathedral. In 1815 
was presented to the Vicarage Wirksworth, 
by the Dean of Lincoln, who the same 
ror presented him to that of Kirk Ireton. 

lis remains were interred in the Cathedral 
of York. 

Nov. 9. At the Glebe House, Wexford, 
the venerable Archdeacon E/gee. He was 
fifteen years and a half Curate of the parish, 
and twenty-eight Rector. 

At Brookmans, aged 23, the Rev. James- 
Augustus Franks. He was of Peter House, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge; B.A. 1818; 
M.A. 1821. 

Nov. 22. At Swerford, co. Oxon, the 
Rev. Nicholas Earle, M.A. 44 years Rector 
of that parish, having been presented to that 
Rectory in 1799 by T. Earle, esq. He was 
of Hertford College, Oxford, M.A. July 14, 
1772. Mr. E. was a gentleman who, to all 
the information and knowledge suitable to 
his profession and character, united a mild- 
ness and politeness of manners which ren- 
dered him incapable of giving just offence 
to any one; and who, with a modesty be- 
coming his other highly valuable endow- 
ments, expressly desired to be interred at 
the East end of the chancel in the church- 
yard; thinking with those great luminaries 
of the Church, Bishop Sanderson and Bi- 
shop Hurd, that to be a more proper 

lace for the ashes of the dead, than the 
foly edifice adjoining. ‘* Churches for the 
living; church-yards for the dea.” 

Dec.26. At Glynd, Sussex, in his 62d 
year, the Rev. George Bass Oliver, many 
years Vicar of that parish, and also of Bel- 
grave cum Burstall, Leicestershire. He 
was °n of Peter Oliver, esq. of Leicester ; 
was of Clare College, Cambridge, B. A. 
1787, M.A. 1796. He was presented to 
the Vicarage of Glynd in 1789, by the Dean 
and Canons of Windsor, and to that of Bel- 
grave cum Burstall, March 22, 1796, by 
the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 

Lately. At Livilands, the Rev. James 
Bain, LL.D. 


Clergy deceased. 
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At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, aged 85, 
the Rev. W. Baskett, 

At Dunkirk, France, of an inflammatory 
fever, the Rev. Robert Crowther, Vicar of 
Spratton, co. Northampton, to which he 
was presented in 1794, by Robert An- 
drew, esq. 

Aged 65, the Rev. F. Fenley, of Flambo- 
rough. 

At Beverley, aged 71, the Rev. G. Fer- 
riman. 

At Alcester, the Rev. R. R. Jenkins, 
D.C. L. 

At St. John’s, Newfoundland, of typhus 
fever, aged 34, the Rev. John Leigh, Eccle- 
siastical Commissary of Newfoundland. 

At Calne, the Rev. G. M’ Kenzie, Curate 
of that place 

Rev. Chas. Mordaunt, Rector of Badge- 
worth, co. Somerset. He was of Christ 
Church, Oxford; and was presented to the 
rectory of Badgeworth in 1800, by Sir J. 
Mordaunt. 

Rev. Mr. Seccombe, Curate of Lanivet, 
co. Cornwall. 

At Barrie, aged 69, the Rev. David Sim. 

At Thick Thorn, near Ilminster, the Rev. 
T. Thomas. 

Jan.5. At his residence in the Pre- 
cincts, Canterbury, and in his 74th year, 
the Rev. James Ford. This highly respect- 
able divine was a native of the county of 
Gloucester, and received the early part of 
his education at the College School in that 
city, from whence he was removed to Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, where he proceeded 
to the degree of B.A.in 1772. In1774 he 
was ordained a Deacon by Dr. Louth, the 
then Bishop of Oxford; and in 1776, a 
Priest, by Dr. Egerton, Bishop of Durham. 
In 1775 he was elected a Minor Canon of 
the Collegiate Church of Durham, and 
which he resigned in 1777, on his appoint- 
ment to the same situation in the Cathedral 
of Christ Church, Canterbury; and in the 
same year was presented by the Dean aud 
Chapter to the Rectories of St. George the 
Martyr and of St. Mary Magdalene, in that 
city. He married Dorothy, the third daugh- 
ter of William Spearman, of Durham, esq. 
of a very antient and highly respectable fa- 
mily in that county (an account of which, 
together with their several pedigrees, is in- 
serted in Surtees’s elaborate History of that 
County), and by whow he has left issue 
four sons and two daughters. After a con- 
scientious discharge of the respective duties 
of his situation for the long period of forty- 
seven years, he departed this life on the 
Sth, and was isterted in the cloisters of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

Jan.9. At Barling, Essex, aged 64, the 
Rev. James Salt, Vicar of that parish, and 
of Horndon on the Hill in the same county, 
and one of the Minor Canons of St. Paul’s, 
London, to which situation he was elected 
in 1791; and by the Chapter of which Ca- 
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thedral he was presented to the Vicarages of 
Barling, in 1793, and to that of Horndon in 
1798. He was of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1783, M.A. 1786. 

Jan. 12. In the 39th year of his age, at 
Stonham Parva, the Rev. James Vernon, 
formerly the Curate of Stonham Earls, and 
latterly the assistant at St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, and Sunday Evening Lecturer of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, Tends. 


—o— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Environs. 

Oct.24. At Sunbury, Mrs. Eliz. Nichol- 
son, of the Crescent, Bath. 

Oct. 26. In Aldersgate-street, Joseph 
Aldridge, = Timber-merchant. 

Nov.2. Anne, wife of R. Byham, esq. 
of Sloane-terrace; and, on the preceding 
day, the infant son of the above. 

Nov.5. At his chambers, King’s Bench- 
walk, Inner Temple, after an illness of afew 
days, Frederick Eden, esq. Barrister-at-law. 
He was eldest son of Rt. Hon. Morton Eden, 
present Baron rey by Eliz. youngest 
dau. of first Earl of Northington, and was 
born at Dresden, Aug. 19, 1784. 

Nov. 6. Lady Burton, widow of Sir John 
Burton, and wife of James Balkie, esq. of 
Soho-square. 

Nov. 9. At Edmonton, aged 53, Sam. 
Knight, esq. late of Norton-falgate. 

Nov. 10, At Brentford, aged 74, T. 
Smith, esq. 

Sophia, eldest daughter of Joseph Gwilt, 
esq. of Abingdon-street. 

Dec. 11. At Islington, aged 43, Mr. 
Wm. Owen, the well-known proprietor of 
some of the Islington stage-coaches. . 

Dec. 12. At Kirkman’s Hotel, Lower 
Brooke-street, aged 56, Robt. Dormer, esq. of 
Kineton and Leamington, co. Warwick. He 
was second son of Hon. Jas. Dormer, third 
son of John seventh Lord Dormer, of Grove 
Park, by Mary, dau. of Sir Cecil Bisshopp, 
fourth bart. of Parham Park, co. Sussex. 

Caroline, third dau. of Matt. Burchell, 
esq. of Fulham. 

Aged 24, Martha-Caroline, dau, of A. D. 
Stone, M.D 

Dec.19. Aged 75, Cratchrode Whiffing, 
_ esq. of Ratcliff-cross. 

Dec. 20. James Benson, esq. of Upper 
Clapton. 

ged 74, Jos. Finch, esq. of Dolley’s-hill. 

Mary-Anne, wife of T. Shapcote,esq. R.N, 

Dec. 30. In Bloomsbury-sq. Martha, 
wife of Dr. Richard Bright, and third dau. 
of Dr. Babington, of Aldermanbury. 

Dec.31. At Walthamstow, Tho. Courte- 
nay Warner, esq. Treasurer of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital. 

Aged 80, Mrs. Theodosia Causton, of 
Highgate. 
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Lately. Aged 76, Rich. Till, esq. many 
years Principal Clerk to the Commissioners 
of Land-tax for the City of London, by 
whom his extraordinary talent, accuracy, 
and assiduity, were duly appreciated. "Mr. 
Till had also been very long the confidential 
Agent of the Proprietors of the London 
Bridge Waterworks. 

At his house in St, Catharine’s, near the 
Tower, Mr. Thomas Man. He was a Wa- 
terman on the river Thames. By hard labour 
and economical habits he acquired, in the 
course of a long life, a considerable fortune ; 
but his mind was not contracted thereby. 
Religion had its due influence upon him ; 
he was always ready to relieve the distressed, 
and, after the death of his father, he sup- 
ported his mother and sisters by his indus- 
try. His character was h ble in all 
things to his Christian profession; it was 
so well known on the river, that he was 
called ‘* the honest waterman.” He has 
bequeathed liberal legacies to various reli- 
gious societies, besides a considerable sum 
to his relatives, 

Jan. 6. Mr. Heury Dibbin, of Basing- 
lane. His death has occasioned, in pri- 
vate society, a chasm that will not soon be 
filled; and the high value of his public cha- 
racter is too well known in the City uf Lon- 
don, especially in the Common Council, of 
which he was one of the most upright, con- 
sistent, and efficient members, for Bread- 
street Ward, for the last 12 years, to need 
any elaborate eulogy. In public and private 
life he was ever a cand.d, intelligent, and 
honest man. 

Elizabeth, relict of J. B. Shackle, esq. of 
Botwell, Hayes, Middlesex. 

In Upper Bedford-place, the wife of Jehn 
Lock, esq. 

Jan. 8. In Great Woodstock-street, aged 
60, Mr. W. Whitelaw, formerly of Bath- 
place, New-road, statuary. 

Jan. 9. In York-street, Baker-street, aged 
72, Richard Dennison, esq. 

Jan. 10. At Clapham-common, aged 49, 
Joseph Bradney, esq. 

At Clapham, from the rupture of a blood- 
vessell, John Prior, esq. He had been at~ 
tending the last moments of one of his pa- 
tients; he stopped an hour after to console 
the widow, and then went home in his car- 
riage. Finding himself unwell, he walked 
up stairs, sent for his wife and partner, and 
on Mrs. Prior entering the room, he said, 
‘* My dear, I am dying.” It was too true ; 
he had burst a blood-vessel, and died in a 
quarter of an hour after the declaration. 

In Commercial-place, Anne, wife of John 
Tilstone, esq. of His Majesty’s Customs. 

In Southampton-row, Bloomsbury, aged 
68, Catherine, relict of Benjamin Kent, late 
of Clifford's inn, and Cashio-bridge, Wat- 
ford, Herts, esq. 

Mrs. Esther ‘Townsend, of Enfield. 
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Jan. 11. In Upper North-place, Guild- of T. Butterfield, esq. of Boreham. 
ford-street, aged 72, Mrs. Elizabeth Legge. Nov. 12. At Cole » after a lingering 
Jan. 12. In Somerset-street, Portman- illness, Capt. Bell, many years adjutant of 
square, aged 48, the wife of Col. James the East Essex militia, 
Smith, Bombay Army. Nov. 21. At Walthamstow, Duncan Mac- 
At Brentford, the dau. of G. Burchett, esq. _laurin, esq. of Lombard-street. 
At Lambeth, 91, Mrs. Mary Well- Nov. 24, At Foxburrows, near Colchester, 
ford, formerly of Tower-dock. aged 80, Anne, relict of the late G. Ward, 
Jan. 13. At Peckham, Surrey, aged 78, esq. 
Mary, widow of the late Rear-admiral Samuel Dec. 7. At Boreham, aged 67, Rebecca, 
Wittewronge Clayton. relict of John Mellersh, esq. late of Shalford, 
Jan. 17. Aged 69, at his apartments in Surrey. 
Albany-house, Wm. Osgoode, esq. barrister- Dec. 12. At Maldon, aged 73, Hannah, 
at-law, M. A. of Christchurch, Oxford, and relict of John Piggott, esq. 
formerly Chief Justice of Canada. At the Dec. 138. John Hays Dunkin, ow 17, 
time of his decease he was also one of the only son of J. H. Dunkin, esq. of Winsley, 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the Fees of Wilts, and late of Beleigh, Suffolk. 
Courts of Justice. viously to his ap- Dec. 16. At East Bridge, Colchester, 
pointment abroad, this gentleman practised William, 2d son of the Rev. Dr. Moore, of 
some years in the Court of Chancery; and Kempston Manor-house, Bedfordshire. 
during that period published an elaborate Dec. 28. Jane, wife of Rev. Francis Knipe, 
Treatise on the Law of Descents. Rector of Sandon. 

BeprorpsuirE.—Dec. 27. At the Swan- Dec, 29. At Leytonstone, aged 78, Eli- 
inn, Bedford, Mr. James Lilburne, of zabeth, relict of Philip Sansom, esq. 
Southill, upwards of 40 years a faithful and Dec. 30. At West Ham Abbey, aged 42, 
respected steward in the family of W.H. William Kebbell, esq. Proctor, Doctors’- 
Whitbread, esq. M. P. the duties of which Commons. 
situation he continued to perform to the Yan. 10. Aged 70, Thomas Lane, esq. of 
very last with the most exemplary integrity, the Grange, Leyton. 
zeal, and ability. His accounts were found GuoucesTersuire.—Nov.1. At her house, 
to be accurately completed to within three Stapleton Grove, after a long and painful 
days of his death illness, the relict of late Mich. Castle, esq. 

ERKSHIRE.—Dec. 31. Aged 77, Mr. At the residence of his son, Orchard- 
John Collingwood, of Abingdon. street, Bristol, aged 75, Mr. James Foster, 

Jan. 4. At Woodley Lodge, MariaTeresa, sen. architect, of Bristol. 
and, in 20 minutes after, Frances Marga- Nov. 4. Martha, wife of P. Jones, esq. of 
ret, the seventh and second daughters of Bristol. 

James Wheble, esq. At Iron Acton, aged 70, Elizabeth, last 

Cambripnce.—Nov. 8. At Westoe Lodge, surviving daughter of late Rev. Dr. Shute. 
aged 62, Mary, the wife of Ben. Keene, esq. Nov. 7. At an advanced age, S. Miles, 

Cornwatt.—WNov, 24. At Fowey, aged esq. of Clifton House. 
56, Capt. William Lyne, R. N. Nov. 10. At Cheltenham, Catherine Ma- 
Devonsutre.—Oct. 28. At Cloakham- ria, wife of John Hyde, esq. late of Lexham- 
house, Axminster, aged 65, James Alexan- hall, Norfolk. 
der, esq. formerly of New-inn, London. Dec. 2. At her lodgings in Hilgrove-st. 
Nov. 29. Ou board H. M. packet Sand- Bristol, aged 88 years, Mrs. Eleanor Wilson. 
wich, whilst performing quarantine at Fal- Dec. 22. Aged 78, Mrs. Hester Edwards, 
mouth, aged 20, Charles, 2d son of the late of Alvington, near Chepstow, widow. 
John Mais, esq. of Kingston, Jamaica. At Stapleton, near Bristol, Frances, wife 
Jan. 6. At Torquay, Maria, daughter of of Rev. Dr. Cockayne, Vicar of Burnham, 

Joshua Knowles, esq. of Wanstead, Essex. Essex. 

Doxsetsuine,— Dec. 1. At Melbury, Jan. 6. At Cheltenham, Elizabeth, relict 
aged 19, Peter, third son of the Rev.Robert of John Pycroft, esq. 


Broadley. Aged 84, Mr, Wickham, of Chipping 
DuruaM.—Nov. 12. Aged 70, Thomas Sodbury. 

Wrightson, esq. of Durham; an alderman Hampsuire.—Nov. 19. At Newton, near 

of Doncaster. Portsmouth, aged 66, T. Auldjo, esq. of 


Dec. 23. At Norton, near Stockton-upon- East Cowes. 

Tees, suddenly, during the night, in his 62d Nov. 26. At Bishop Morley’s College, 
ear, John Hogg, esq. formerly of Trinity- Winchester, Mrs. Mary Hudson. She was 
nall, Cambridge, and Barrister-at-Law of burnt to death from her clothes taking fire 

Lincoln’s-inn. He was kind in every social while sitting alone. 

affection, of strict integrity, and de- Dec. 22. William Thorp, esq. late Chief 
servedly gained the esteem and respect of his Clerk in the Master Shipwright’s Office in 

uaintance. Portsmouth Dock-yard. 
Essex.—Oct. 28. Aged 68, Martha, wife Dec, 25. At Southampton, aged 30, Jessy 


Anne, 
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Anne, wife of T. Ashmore, esq. of Bolton- 
street, Piccadilly. 

Hererorpsuire.—At Belmont, near He- 
reford, Elizabeth, wife of Col. Matthews. 

In Hereford, aged 77, Mrs. Mary Wal- 
wyn, daughter of the late R. Walwyn, esq. 
of Longworth. 

Hertrorpsuire.—Nov, 12. At the Priory, 
at Hertford, aged 76, Esther, relict of the 
late Mr. Alderman Ellis. 

At Hertford, aged 67, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Payne, late of Christ’s Hospital. 

Dec. 18. At Broxbourne, aged 79, Mary, 
relict of Nicholas Luytens, esq. 

Dec. 25. At Newhouse Farm, St. Peter’s, 

ed 64, Mr. Charles Elliott, late of Upper 

mes-street. 

Dec. 2. At Redheath, in his 77th year, 
John Finch, esq. 

Huntincponsuire.—Lately. At Stukely, 
aged 65, Miss Bailey, sister to Mr. Justice 
Bailey. 

Kent.—In Sandwich workhouse, two of 
the oldest inmates: Samuel Gimber, aged 
100, many years landlord of the King’s 
Head, Sandwich; and Mrs. Bridges, aged 
100. 

Oct. 21. At Rochester, Mrs. Rebecca 
Hargood. 

Nov. 10. Aged 84, the relict of Williem 
Wilmot, esq. formerly of Sundridge. 

Dec. 16. At Lewisham, aged 75, Mr. 
Alex. Rowland, formerly of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn. 

Lancasuire.—Nov. 11. At Hutton Hall, 
the relict of Lawrence Rawstorne, esq- 

Dec. 22. Aged 47, Margaret, wife of 
J. Burton, esq. of Swinton, near Manchester. 

Leicestersnirne.—Dec. 25. At Osga- 
thorpe, the eldest daughter of the Rev, J. 
Fell, of Orston, Notts. 

Jan. 3. Emma-Euphemia, wife of Rev. 
Wm. M‘Douall, Vicar of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

Jan.6. Aged 72, Robt. Walker, esq. of 
Stockerstone. 

Jan. 11. At Birstall, aged 66, George 
Peake, esq. many years a resident in Leicester 
of distinguished eminence as a surgeon, 

LincoLnsuire.—Nov. 28. At Stamford, 
aged 70, on his road from London, William 
Bury, esq. of Ripon, Yorkshire, formerly a 
Captain in the 11th regiment of foot. 

Dec. 11. At Ingham, aged 97, Anne, 
relict of Mr. Christopher Smith. 

Norro.tx.—At Yarmouth, in his 105th 
year, Luke Waller. He retained his facul- 
ties to the last, his sight and hearing only 
shewing marks of decay, and that in a very 
slight degree. He enjoyed an uninterrupted 
state of good health until about a mouth 
before his decease. 

NorTuamMpTonsuire.—At Grafton Un- 
derwood, in his 68th year, Mr. Tho. Carley ; 
who was born without hands, and his arms 
not more than eighteen inches in length ; 

et this great phenomeuon of nature could 
write well, understood arithmetic, was clerk 


to the parish, and man employed as 
public + wt emt oi which Ufices he 
discharged with satisfaction to the parish, 

NorTHuMBERLAND.— Nov. 22. At St. 
Altons, near Newcastle, aged 84, Mr. John 
Taylor, formerly of Whitby, brother to Mr. 
H Taylor, Ship and Insurance-broker,Shields. 
Suropsuire. — Oct. 22. At Meertown 
House, near Newport, 48, Francis 
Eginton, esq. engraver. He evinced great 
taste in many of the plates he engraved to 
embellish topographical and historical works; 
amongst which are, Shaw’s Staffordshire, 
Price’s Histories of Hereford aud Leomin- 
ster, Wheler’s History of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, many plates for Bissett’s picturesque 
Birmingham Guide, Pratt’s Leamington 
Guide, Howell’s Shrewsbury, &c. also a 
large plate of Pont-y-Cyssyllte aqueduct. 
Mr. Eginton was a cheerful and gentlemanly 
companion, and much respected. 

Srarrorpsuire,— Dec. 19. At Abbot's 
Bromley, aged 64, Esther, wife of William 
Flesher, esq- 

Surrorx.— Dec. 19. At Aldborough, 
aged 81, Mr. M. Hindes, Trinity-pilot. 

Jan. 2. At Stuston Parsonage, very sud- 
denly, aged 74, Hannah, wife of the Rev, 
Wn. Walker, Prebendary of Litchfield and 
Rector of Stuston. 

Surrey.—J/an. 7. At Luddington House, 
aged 75, Walter Irvine, esq. 

Sussex.— Dec. 20. At Hastings, aged 
46, Thomas Yallop, esq. of Russell-square. 

Jan. 153. At Felpham near Chichester, 
Hon. Mrs. Edward Percival, having Leen de- 
livered three days before of a still-born chiid. 

Warwicksuire.— Dec, 31. At Rugby, 
Earle Armitage Gilbee. esq. eldest son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Gilbee, Rector of Barby, co. 
Northampton. 

Wiits.— Dec, 21. Aged 77, Thermuthis, 
wife of R. Ashe, esq. of Langley-house. 

Wonrcestersuine.—Dec, 10. At Dudley, 
of a decline, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. G. 
Steward, late of Tunstal. 

Yorksuire.—On the East Rock, in Hull, 
Turner, usually called ‘ The Hermit.’ 
This singular being had for a uumber of 
years lived in seclusion on the top of the 
rock, the ascent to which is both difficult 
and tedious. His residence was a cabin, 
built of earth and stone, with an aperture, 
which served both as an entrance and a chim- 
ney. At the extremity of this cabin was his 
bed, composed of husks and boughs, where, 
on Sunday the 2d ult. he was found dead. 
An inquest was held on the body, whose ver- 
dict was, that he died by the visitation of God. 

ScotLanp.— Dec. 21. At Dumcrieff, Dr. 
John Rogerson, First Physician to the Em- 
peror of Russia. 

Wates.—Vov. 14. At Loughor, Gla- 
morganshire, Eliz. Williams, aged 101 ; she 
retained her faculties to the last. 

IreLanp.—Nov. 21. At Carlow, aged 34, 
J.C. Stark, esq. formerly of King’s dragoon 
Guards. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 24, 1823, to Jan. 20, 1824. 








Christened. Buried. 2and 5130]50and 60 69 
Males - 734 1466 Males - 634 1199 & 5and10 31] 60and 70 107 
Females - 732 Females- 565 $ 10 and 20 37] 70 and 80 108 

Whereof have died under two years old 423 $ 20 and 30 73 | 80 and 90 es 
a 80 and40 86] 90and100 6 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound, 40 and 50 101 





QUARTERLY AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Jan. 17. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
e ¢€ eo ¢@ s. d. a ¢ s. ad. a «4 
58 7 Si 66 22 2 41 1 36 2 36 10 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Jan, 26, 60s. to 65s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Jan. 21, 34s. 14d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Jan. 23. 





Kent Bags .......... al. Os. to 12/. 12s. | Farnham Pockets.... 141. Os. to 20/. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ....... O. Geto Gh Gi Eins Sl. 8s. to 16/. 1Gs. 
Veentling.c.cc.scccceee 5l. 15s. to Sl. 8s. | Yearling............0000 61. Os. to 10l. 10s, 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/. 10s. Straw 2/. 11s.0d. Clover 5/. 10s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 15s. 0d. 
Straw 2/. 6s. 0d. Clover 6l. 10s.0d.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. 10s. Straw 1l.18s. Clover 6l. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


Beef..... pcccececesccosee OR «6G Ge Gm. «GAL. | Tammi wnnccececocscsesscese Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Mutton . .........s0000. 35. Od. to 3s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market Jan. 26 : 

ene uenenae 43s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. SD cntnesescoun 2,774 Calves 190. 
Pork ...ccrcccccseccceces 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. Sheepand Lambs19,240 Pigs 210. 


COALS: Newcastle, 38s. 6d. to 45s. 0d.—Sunderland, 35s. Od. to 45s. Od, 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 39s. 0d. Yellow Russia 37s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 80s. Curd 84s. —CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. od. 








THE PRICES of Navicaste Carat Snares, Docx Srockxs, Water Works, Fine 
and Lire Insurance, Brince and Gas Licut Snares (from the 25th of December, 1823, 
to the 26th of January, 1824), at the Office of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr. 
Scorr), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winches- 
ter-street, Old Broad-street, London.—Grand Trunk Canal, dividing 75/. per Share, per 
Annum ; price 2200/.—Coventry Canal, 44/.; price 1150/.—Oxford, short shares, 321. ; 
price 780/,—Grand Junction, 10/.; price 280/.—Monmouth, 101. ; price 205/.—Brecknock 
and Abergavenny Canal, 5/.; price 105/.—Old Union Canal, 4/.; price 861—Ellesmere, 
3l.; price 68/.—Worcester and Birmingham, 1/.; price 38/.—Lancaster, 1/.; price 32/. 
—Kennet and Avon, 175.; price 25/.—Rochdale, 3/.; price 100/.—West India Dock Stock, 
101. ; price 2351.—Lendon Dock Stock, 41. 10s.; price 1261.—East London Water Works, 
5l.; price 1501.—Grand Junction Water Works, 2/. 10s.; price 73l.—West Middlesex 
Water Works, 2/. 10s.; price 74l.—Globe Fire and Life Assurance, 7/.; price 1751.— 
Imperial Fire Ditto, 5/.; price 126/.—Albion Fire and Life Ditto, 2/. 10s. ; price 50/.— 
British Fire Ditto, 3/.; price 3l—Vauxhall Bridge, 1/.; price 32/.—Westminster Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Old Shares, 4/.; price 79l.—New Ditto, si. per cent. on 5i. 
paid; price 10/. premium.—Regent’s Canal, 491.—Wilts and Berks, 8/.—Grand Union, 
20l.—Grand Surrey, 50/.—Croydon, 5/.—Portsinouth and Arundel, 23/.—Huddersfield, 
25l.—Highgate Archway, 10/.—Imperial Gas Light and Coke Company, 351. paid; price 
211, premium.—Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Company, 10/. paid; price 61. premium. 
—London Institution, 32 Guineas.—Russell Ditto, 10 Guineas. 
M. RAINE informs his Friends and the Public, that his Monthly Sale of Canal Pro- 
perty will be continued. 
METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 





















































From December 27, 1823, to January 26, 1824, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Rinuiaits Therm. 
4 ; || to ; |i 
sal8e - 3 | Barom. IEE 2 cr Barom. 
ae 3 E 3 (oma pts. Weather. ~ ale E 3 2% lin. pts. Weather. 
Azle=|* =z!) Az|o=| * [=z] 
Dec.| ° ° | ° | Jan.| ° lo ° 
27 | 43 | 47 | 40 || 29, 24/fair 12 30 | 37 | 30 | 30, 49 cloudy 
28 | 39 | 47/ 51 |, 40 cloudy 13 | 26 | 32 | 28 > 50 icloudy 
29 | 42 | 47 | 40 ||, 23/fair 14 | 26 | 31 | 30 » 41'cloudy 
30 | 41 | 46 | 43 ||, 18/fair 15 | 34 | 37 | 30 |}, 35\cloudy 
31 | 39 | 47 | 42 » 59) fair 16 | 34 | 36 | 32 > 60 fair 
Jani| 44 | 49 | 46 | ° 32 fair 17 | 28 | 35 | 31 » 52 fair 
2 | 46 | 47 | 40 |» 53|stormy 18 | 35 | 41 | 32 > 40)fair 
3 | 39 | 43 | 35 || 30, 29\fair 19 | 37 | 44 | 42 ‘ 23 cloudy 
4] 30] 38/37 /|| , 61) ifair 20 | 39 | 43 | 42 » 0 cloudy 
5 | 37 | 42 | 37 | » 47 ‘cloudy 21 | 42 | 46 | 42 || 29, 62/cloudy 
6| 35] 42] 40 || , 25\cloudy 22 | 42| 46 | 48 ||, 18 cloudy 
7 | 82] 41 | 37 ’ 37|cloudy 23 | 43 | 48 | 41 | 28, 82 fair 
8 | 33 | 40) 35 || , 39 fair 24 | 38 | 45 | 57 | 29, 85 fair 
9 | 40 | 46 | 42 » 22 cloudy 25 | 47 | 54 | 50 || 30, 04 fair 
10| 42/45 43], , 14! cloudy 26 | 51 | 51 | 47 |! , 14 cloudy 
11! 40! 44.35" , 31\fair \ 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 











































































































From December 30, 1823, to January 28, 1824, both inclusive. 

| ssleslelea | ticégdl..! 3 | 
S252 (SES /53 BS PS ESSE) 3 |B Bil Ex Bits, 
3H) a | 2.5 | & RE 4 £5 EEarS x 10002. 5001. 
A) Bh dh lh. 27 | «| <j) ® | = 
30 —lss 4 994 | 1005 21g | 80 pm.[5@ 49 pm.|5052pm. 
31/2305 64 6 994 1003 -——. 21g ,85§ |——81 pm./50 52 pm./5052pm. 
1/Ho 1 | —e 

2\2324) 86% 7| 993 101 |——22 |—— poe pm.|53 51 pm./53 51 pm. 
3/2313/874 6} j——| 101 |——)\22 ‘ee, RR Gon: pm./51 53 pm./51 53 pm. 
5/2314 86g 7 -— 101g —— 21 —|—|- |54 56 pm.|54 56 pm. 
6|Hol. | ———— 

7\2324 's74 stead 4994 101f 105922 (86§ /2653'85 pm.'56 53 pm./5653 pm. 
8/233 le74 $874 6g 99% | 1013 105§ 22 (—— 267485 pm.|56 53 pm. 56 53 pm. 
9/233 |87§ 84 86$ 7999g | 101g [105g 22$ 86} [2674/82 pm.'55 53 pm.|55 53pm. 
10234 |884 387g §—| 101g |1063 224 ——|———\84 pm./53 56 pm./5356 pm. 
12/2344) 88g §87—g g—| 101g |106 223 874 |——86 pm.55 56 pm.|5556pm. 
" 2344 ‘884 §87¢ §99§ | 101g |106 224 ——\—— 87 pm.|56 59 pm.|/5659 pm. 

14/2344/884 4874 499§ | 101g 105§ 224 ——|——'88 pm.|57 59 pm.|57 59 pm. 

15/2344 |884 $879 499% 1019 1054 22 [2683 |58 56 pm./57 59 pm. 
g34g\88$ 9879 8$99% | 101g 1059 22§ 87§ 2693/87 pm./56 58 pm./5658 pm. 
17/2364 89§90g 8898941100 | 102 |106} 22 —1e7 pm./58 56 pm./58 56 pm. 
19\—— 89 $894 8§ 99g | 101f |105g 223 ——|——|86 pm./56 58 pm.[5658 pm. 
20/2374 894 488g 9/100 | 102% |105§ 224 |——|——'86_ pm.|55_ 57 pm.|5557 pm. 
21/237 893 a 88% §99% | 1013 ;105 22$ 838} \82 pm.|53 55 pm.|53 55 pm. 
22/2374 89§ 90.88% 94100 102 105522: |——/——. 85 pm./56 54 pm./56 54 pm. 
23/2374 904 489% 4100 1024 [105$22§ 894 (271 |84 pm-|55 53 pm.|55 53 pm, 
24/2393 903 14 894903 1008) 102g 1064 223 ioe | 82 pm.|52 54 pm./52 54 pm. 
26/2405 914 9905 FF 102 1064 223 90} |54 57 pm.|54 57 pm. 
27\240 91% 4904 #1004 1024 | 58 54 pm./58 54 pm. 
23/240 91g 24/91  4,1004| 102} |1064 22§ ‘919 ler 35 pm.'53 56 pm.|53 56 pm 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





WESTMINSTER. 
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